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WHER, 


3000 years ago— 
and toniaht 


The Moon that shone on Cleopatra may 
now illuminate a different type of 
woman, yet now, as in the ,reat Epyp- 
tian’s day, Palm and Olive oils are the 
preat toilet requisites. 


While then a queen, with all her power, 
must needs accept them in their crude 


natural state, modern women 

enjoy jreater luxury. 

Science has combined these famous 
oils, prized for three thousand years as 
Nature's jreatest cleansin2, agents, into 
a firm frajrant cake of mild creamy 
lather known the world over as 


PALMOLIVE SOAP 


The Palmolive Liae now also includes Palmolive Shampoo, 

F 
Cream, Powder, Vanishing, Cream, Taleum Powder and Siav- 
in? Stick. The Shampoo, two Creams and Powder are each 
fifty cents; the Taleum and Shavia}, Stick each twenty-five 
cents. If your dk " r cannot supply you, write, enclosing, 
pric e of article desired 


B. J. JOHHSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc. 


Wisconsin 
Canadian Factor ] pees e Street, Tor to, Ont. 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 
OF QUALITY, VALUE 
AND VARIETY 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 31" STREET 
New YoRK 
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Gere Model Simplex Cars are not merely manufactured. 
Mature engineering knowledge—studied refinement of design— 
the best materials—the most accurate tools—to all these there is added 
a wealth of slow and patient finishing, the loving toil of skilled 
craftsmanship making each detail perfect, comparable to nothing in 
American automobile construction. 

The result is a new measure of silence, sweetness, easy riding and 
instant control; an indescribable sense of confidence in the car, and 
of freedom in its marvellous reserve force. To ride in the Crane 
Model Simplex is to discard all your former ideals of motoring luxury. 


Chassis, $5,000. Body priced according to cost. 


SIMPLEX AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Inc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


** Genius—the infinite capacity for taking pains. ”’ 














hen the Milanese began their 
cathedral in 1386,no one asked, 
“How much for the money?” 
The cathedral was four 
hundred years building; but 
the Viston was achieved! 
That willingness to take 
infinite pains is what made 
the blown glass of Venice, the 
silk rugs of Persia,the shawls 
of India, the embroidered 
screens of dapan. 
It ts what makes the 
Crane Model Simplex. 


heat, nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift 
completion of their ap pointed 
rounds.” —Herodotus, 





























Six cylinders; onc 
hundred _horse-power. 
Crane patented spring 
suspension. Direct 
drive on fourth. Every 
chassis given 500-mile 
road test. Each body 
built specially for the 
buyer, like the furnish- 
ings of the home. 


Every Crane Model 
Simplex is guaranteed 
for life while it remains 
in the hands of the origi- 
nal purchaser. 
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Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 
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For Women| 
and Misses | 


34 to 44 Bust 
14 to 20 Years 


21—Silk Jersey Sport Coat in Wistaria, 
Rose, Coral, Copenhagen, Black, Navy or White; lined 
with Silk Jersey, yoke back and front, detach- 
able white collar, double belt, deep 


military cuffs. Special 35.00 


23—Striped Silk Jersey Sport Coat in White and 
Black, Rose and White, Green and Black, Gold and 
Black, or Lavender and Black, silk lined, wide belt, 
convertible sailor collar forming revers, patch 

pockets, novelty buttons. Special 29.50 


Franklin Simon s Co. 









25—Silk Jersey Sport Coat in Wistaria, 
Rose, Coral, Copenhagen, Navy, White or 
Black; lined with Silk Jersey, new raglan 
sleeves, shirred back, belt attached forming 
long sash in front, deep collar, two 


pockets, turn back cuffs. Special 29.50 


27—Wool Jersey Sport Coat, “Unlined” in Rose, 
French Blue, Grass Green or White; shirred belted 
model with sash ends; cape collar and 

shirred patch pockets. Special 16.75 


Women’s and Misses’ Sport Skirts 





21A—Corduroy Velvet Sport Skirt in White, Rose, 
Gold, Copen,Tanor Grey ; detachable belt, corded 
pockets. Length 36 to42in.; waist 24to32in. Special 5. 75 


23A—Silk JerseySport SkirtinWhite, Rose, Delft, Blue 
or Golf Green; detachable belt, two pockets. 
Lengths 36 to 42 in.; waist 24 to 32 in. Special 12.75 


25A—White Flannel Sport Skirt fastened in front 
with large pearl buttons, two pockets. 
Special 7.95 


Lengths 36 to 42 in.; waist 24 to 32 in. 

27A—Belgium Linen Skirt in Oyster White, pearl 
buttoned front model, two pockets. 

Lengths 36 to 42 in.; waist 24 to 32 in. Special 6.95 





Fifth Avenue 
37th and 38th Sts. 
New York 
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BS gS 
Se) 


Brevity may give Wit a Soul but it takes a Quotation to make 
itimmortal. From San Francisco to Amsterdam the exchange 
columns quote Judge as the representative of American 
humor, the “Happy Medium” of expression for America’s 

best illustrators and foremost humorists. Notice the 

clippings you read and you will see Judge everywhere. 


Judge doesn’t preach, Judge doesn’t teach, but it does pro- 
vide you with a generous share 

of good, wholesome American 
humor and well drawn, 

well printed pictures. 

People of discrimi- 

nation in 175,000 

homes read 

Judge. 





And now we are coming to the point 
of the discussion. Judge costs five 
dollars a year. One dollar brings 
Judge “on trial” for thirteen 


weeks. Take the tip. ar 





JUDGE, 225 FifthAve., New York 


Enclosed is ($1) ($5); please 
send Judge for (three months) 
(one year) to 


Tare 08 tomar 





JUDGE 
The Happy Medium 


. .address 
vi-2-16 
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___ BONWIT TELLER. &.CO. 


Paris , . ai . Philadelphi 
42 Rue de Paradis Lhe Specially Shop of Orizinalions 13th and Thsauas Sts. 
FIFTH AVENUE at 38th St., NEW YORK 


“ACADIE”’— Hemp sailor with Q ats B 


crown and brim of white batiste 
striped in rose, red, tan, navy 


or black. Wired bow of silk of rol S , 
josie -v1bb0R. . 3 6. 25 12.75 Y1 . 
\ —g d KZ 43 
fcadie as | % fendtre 
a - , y 


“LENOTRE’’— Mushroom of 
hemp with crown of gros 
grain ribbon and hemp com- 
posé. Inallcolors....7.75 









Riviere 










? 
/ 

: “RIVIERE”’— Natural color leg- 

: horn sailor with felt facing of y 

: contrasting color. Gros grain #“* 

“CHAUMONT’’— Sports hat of band and bow. Or in solid color << 

white hemp with brim of silk with self-tone facing and band. 
6.75 


faille. Gros grain ribbon loops. 
Dented crown. In all colors. 
9.50 


< | 
VM | 
‘“CHINOIS’’—To complete the 
Chinese motif that inspired this 
turban of rough black straw— 
there’s an embroidery in gold 
on the gros grain facing. .11.50 









“TAITBOUT”’—T his hemp . / wo * 


sailor is becomingly faced with o: 






“ORIENT’’—A rough straw tur- 
ban reflects the Chinese ten- 
dency in its band of braid and 
long tassel of contrasting color. 


~ silk faille. The band and tabs \ 
Y = are of self-tone gros grain rib- \ 
4 G bon. Inall colors....... 12.50 

ae 









PHN OWS, osc dan Se Ou 9.50 j 
“DENISE”’—Turban of hemp 
_ | with flanges of satin. Banded 
(Pr in self-tone straw flowers. In / 


white, black and all colors.14.50 
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A decided novelty—a long coat having 
the charm of the so popular one piece 
dress and can be worn as such or as an 
outside garment. 
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Is made in serges, jersey fabrics, com- 
binations of plaid or checked materials 
trimmed in plain silk of all kinds. 


Stein 2? Blaine 


Furriers and Ladies’ Tailors 
8 and 10 West 36th St. 
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VANITY FAIR 









OH-DEAR-ME STUFF 


An Unfortunate Shortcoming 
OLD GENTLEMAN (engaging new chauffeur): “I suppose I can write to 
your last employer for your character?” 
CHAUFFEUR: “I regret to say, sir, each of the last two gentlemen I have 
been with, died in my service.”"—Punch. 


A Note from America 


Mr. STIMEBURG: “Vot, you say you are making ammunition? Vell, dot's 
a nice way to be neutral.” 

CoLorED GENTLEMAN: “I guess I’m making it for the Germans.” 

MR. STIMEBURG: “Oh, vell, dot’s different; but how you get it to the 


Germans ?” 
COLORED GENTLEMAN: “Send it right along to the English and they shoot 
it at ’em.”—Tatler. 


A Diplomatic Retort 

The drill sergeant was real mustard and the recruits were having a bad 
time. The weather had been very wet, and the parade ground was still slip- 
pery. In doing a movement smartly, as an example to his men, the sergeant 
slipped and fell full sprawl, and, naturally, the “rookies” could hardly repress 
their mirth. 

Getting up with all the dignity he could muster, the sergeant’s eye fell on 
Murphy’s grinning face. “Well, you grinning ’yena!” he roared. “What's 
‘urting you? Do you see hanything funny?” 

“No, sur,” gurgled Murphy, tactfully. “But, shure, Oi wuz just thinkin’ 
what a laugh we cud have had if it had been anywan ilse save yersilf, sergeant.” 
—London Answers. 





Got ’Em Ail 
Mess Cook: “’Ere, Bill, next time you send up a. crate of chickens see 
that they don't get loose. I've spent hours scouring the neighborhood and 
only been able to find ten.” 
ORDERLY: “’Ush, ’Erb, “ush. I only sent yer six!”"—Tit-Bits. 


A Phrase to be Avoided 
When seeing off a friend who is going to the Front:—‘Well, good-bye, if 
you must go; and we hope soon to see your name on the Roll of Honor.”— 
Punch. 


A Last Resort 
A Scotch minister in need of funds thus conveyed his intentions to his 
congregation : 
“Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently in need of siller, and as we have failed 
to get money honestly we will have to see what a bazaar can do for us."— 
Tit-Bits. 





The Cause of It All 
Mp. Pesstmist (cheering up for once): “British Mesopotamian successes!” 
Mrs. Pesstuist: “That's the trouble. They mess up all their successes!” 
—Punch. 


A Large Fraternity 

“Ves,” said the principal of the young ladies’ seminary to the proud parent, 
“you ought to be very happy, my dear sir, to be the father of so large a family, 
all the members of which appear to be so devoted to one another.” 

“Large family! Devoted!” gasped the old gentleman, in amazement. “What 
on earth do you mean, ma'am?” 

“Why, yes, indeed,” said the principal, beaming through her glasses. “No 
fewer than eleven of Edith’s brothers have been here this term to take her out, 
and she tells me she expects the tall one with the blue eyes again to-morrow.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

Cause and Effect 

Mr. W. K. Haselden, the well-known cartoonist, tells the following story: 

“A man coming out of prison after ten years’ penal servitude asked what 
was going on in the world. 

“*Well, there’s most of Europe fighting, and the pubs are closed at ten in 
I.ondon,’ he was told. 

“*Go on! exclaimed the ex-convict. ‘Well, I never! Fancy the pubs 
closing early having such an effec’! °—Tit-Bits. 








Fortunes of War 
First Recruit: “What do you think of the major, Bill?” 
Sreconp Recruit: “’E’s a changeable kind o' bloke. Last night I says 
to ‘im, “’Oo goes there?’ An’ he says, ‘Friend!’; an’ to-day ‘e “ardly knows 
me.”—Punch. 


They’re So Touchy 
SMITHERS (gazing Zep-ward): “By Jove! Isn't it low? I believe I could 


hit it with my gun!” ; ieee Pes 
Mrs. S.: “Oh, please, dear, don’t do anything to irritate it!’"—Punch. 


Optimistic 
SnrPeR: “I’ve knocked the spike orf of ’is bloomin’ ‘elmet—'e’s took the 
top orf o’ my bloomin’ ear—and it’s my shot next !"’—London Opinion. 
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HATS- GOWNS 


TAILORED COSTUMES 


a. fe oi & Particular Attention to 
siled EE | : |} BRIDES’ eno BRIDESMAIDS’ 
DRESSES © 


IS EAST 52° STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Dress Cottons 
Linens, Shirtings, etc. 


For 


Spring & Summer 1916 


We take pride in the fact that although the 
European War has greatly curtailed the 
importation of 
foreign fabrics, we 
have been able 
to gather together 





MUO | 











sive and com- 
prehensive 
assortment now 
displayed in New 
York. 


The collection in- 
cludes many new 
and modish color 
combinations. 


Imported Hand- 
kerchief Linens— 
A fine sheer quality of 
Linen,shown inanum- 
ber of smart designs, 
Stripes, Checks, 
Coin Spots and two- 
tone effects, 36 
inches wide at 85c. 
yard. And the same quality in a complete range of 
new plain colorings, 36 inches wide at 75c. yard. 
Skirting Fabrics —White grounds with colored 
woven awning stripes, the smartest fabric for Sport 
Skirts, 40 to 45 inches, 95c., $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 yard. 
“Linen Eponge’’—This is one of the most popular 
of fabrics, White and all shades in three widths, 36, 
45 and 54 inches wide, $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 yard. 
Imported Voiles—Fine sheer quality in upwards of 
100 new designs, White ground with colored spots, 
Stripes, Checks, large and small floral effects, 40 inches 
wide, Special at 65c. yard. 

**Pikella’’—A new French fabric resembling a fine 
corded Pique, White with colored Stripes or Checks, 
the season’s newest Fabric, 32 inches at $1.25 yard. 
French Voiles & Marquisettes—White grounds 
or colored grounds, woven color Stripes, Checks, Plaids, 
very smart. 40 inches, 75c. to $1.75 yard. 

White Skirting Fabrics in a big range of new 
weaves. Cords, Checks, Oxfords, Corduroys, Whipcords, 
Bengalines, etc., 50c. to $2.25 yard. 

Shirtings, Silks, Flannels—Special attention 
is given to this department wherein we carry a complete 
stock at all times, of Madras Shirtings, French Percales, 
Imported Cheviots, Spunzylk, Japanese Habutai 
Wash Silks, Peau de Crepe and all the other fabrics 


now in vogue. 
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Samples of any of these lines mailed on request. 


James McCutcheon 


& Co. 
Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Streets, N. Y. 










Reg. Trade Mark 
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VANITY FAIR 


MORE OF THE SAME 


(Continued from page 6) 


Fortune’s Favorite 

First Coster: “Well, poor old Bill’s gone.” 

SECOND COSTER (scornfully): ‘Poor, indeed! Luckiest bloke in the mar- 
ket. Couldn't touch nuffink wifout it turned to money. Insured ‘is ‘ouse— 
burned in a month. Insured ‘isself again haccidents—broke ‘is harm first week, 
Joined the Burial Serciety last Toosday, and now ’e’s ’opped it. I call it 
luck.” —Tit-Bits. 

Danger Ahead 

The young lady’s mouth was exceedingly well developed. She sat in bliss- 
ful contentment on the sea-beach at Brighton, watching the restless sea, and 
something of its grandeur shed its light upon her soul. 

“Oh, Bill,’ she said to the young man by her side, “’ow grand it all is, 
ain’t it? I feel as tho—as tho I could open my mouth and take it all in.” 

A small boy, who was on the sand close by, looked up, a startled gleam 
in his eye. 

“But I say,” he remarked, “you won't do it, will you? We only came down 
here yesterday.’—Tit-Bits. 


A Gentle Hint 
A mother sent this somewhat satirical note to the teacher of her small son: 
“Pardon me for calling your attention to the fact that you have pulled 
Johnnie’s right ear until it is getting longer than the other. Please pull his 
left ear for a while and oblige his mother.”—Tit-Bits. 


Another Insult to Uncle Sam 
“The Leyland liner Armenian was torpedoed and sunk on June 28 by a 
German submarine. The vessel was carrying 1,414 mules, which were con- 
signed for the port of Avonmouth. A large number of the missing are Ameri- 
can citizens.’"—From the London Shipbuilding and Shipping Record. 


Faultless Logic 

“Ma,” remonstrated Bobby, “when I was at grandma's she let me have 
fruit-tart twice.” 

“Well, she ought not to have done so, Bobby,” said his mother. “I think 
once is quite enough for little boys. The older you grow, Bobby, the more 
wisdom you will gain.” 

Bobby was silent, but only for a moment. 

“Well, ma,” he said, ‘grandma is a good deal older than you are.” —Tit-Bits. 


Harsh Measures 

The wounded Highlander in the hospital was very depressed, and seemed 
to make no headway toward recovery. He was forever talking about his “bon- 
nie Scotland,” and the idea occurred to the doctor that a Scotch piper might 
rouse his spirits. 

After some hunting around a piper was found, and it was arranged that he 
should present himself outside the hospital that night, and pour forth all the 
gems of Scottish music the pipes were capable of interpreting. This he did. 

When the astute doctor turned up the next morning he eagerly asked the 
matron : 

“Did the piper turn up?” 

“He did,” replied the matron. 

“And how’s our Scotch patient?” 

“Oh, he’s fine; I never saw such a change,” said the matron. 

“That’s grand. It was a fine idea of mine to get that piper,” said the 
delighted doctor. 

“Yes,” said the matron, sadly; “but the other thirty patients have all had 
a serious relapse.” —Tit-Bits. 


Unappreciated 
AUCTIONEER (at art sale, reproachfully): ‘What! No advance on three 
shillings? Why, the picture by itself is worth that!”—Punch. 


A Hard Shot 


Lapy (in London garden): ‘We always keep the hose ready in case of 
a Zeppelin raid.” 
VisITOR: ‘But surely, my dear, it would never reach them at the height 


they fly ?”—Punch. 


Explicit 
“Are you of the opinion, James,” asked a slim-looking man of his com- 
panion, ‘that Dr. Smith’s medicine does any good?” 
“Not unless you follow the directions.” 
“What are the directions?” 
“Keep the bottle tightly corked.”—Tit-Bits. 





THE NEW TURKISH FLAG: ‘Made in Germany” 
Ricardo Brook in “‘La Vie Parisienne”’ 
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—— James McCreery & Co. ——— 


NEW YORK 


Annual February Offerings 
WOMEN’S SILK, LISLE AND COTTON HOSIERY 





Women’s Novelty Thread Silk Hos- 
iery in various plaid effects. 
Pair 1.35 
Women’s Medium-weight Thread Silk 
Hosiery,—extra reinforced, very ser- 
viceable. Black, White and Colors. 
Pair 1.50 
Women’s Thread Silk Hosiery,—fine 
gauge, light weight; open work clox. 
Black only. Pair 1.65 
Women’s Thread Silk Hosiery,—-- 
hand-embroidered self clox. Black, 
White, Bronze and Navy Blue. 
Pair 1.95 
Women’s Heavy-weight Thread Silk 
Hosiery,—extra reinforced: superior 
quality ; guaranteed. Black only. 
Pair 2.25 
Women’s Novelty Thread Silk Hos- 
iery ; stripe effects, in Black or White. 
Pair 2.50 
Women’s Thread Silk Hosiery,— 
three-strand self-embroidered clox. 
Black, White, Bronze and Navy Blue. 
Pair 2.75 
Hosiery,— 
Black or 
Pair 3.50 


Women’s Thread Silk 
fancy open work insteps. 
White. 





Beaded Strap Slipper. 


Black Kidskin . . 6.50 
Bronze, Kidskin or 
Gray Suede. 


8.00 











92 


89—Novelty Silk Hosiery—with | silk 
embroidered clox; ribbed top. Black, 
White or Bronze. Pair 2.95 
90—Thread Silk Hosiery with self-em- 
broidered insteps. White or Black. 

Pair 2.50 
91—Thread Silk Hosiery,—embroidered 
white or black clox on Black or White. 

Pair 1.50 
92—Thread Silk Hosiery,—fine gauge. 
Black, White, Navy Blue, Gray, Bronze, 
Pink, Sky Blue, Silver or Gold. 

Pair 1.00 








Kidskin. 
beaded effects. 


QOROSIS 


Slippers 


The Opera, Weddings, Receptions, Dances, 
Afternoon Teas—these and other social events— 
demand Slippers. 


,We respond completely to the demand with 
an unrivalled display of 


SOROSIS SLIPPERS 





Made in Satin, Bronze Kidskin, Patent Leather, Dull 
Kidskin, Gray Suede, Cloth of Silver, and White 


New designs in various colors, in plain or 


3.50 to 15.00 


Women’s Thread Silk Hosiery,—fine 
gauge; open work with self-embroid- 
ered insteps. Black or White. 

Pair 6.75 


Women’s Silk Lisle Hosiery,—medi- 
um weight; reinforced. Black or 
White. Pair 50c. 6 pairs 2.85 


Women’s Lisle Hosiery,—fine gauge; 
reinforced. Black or White. 
Pair 50c. 6 pairs 2.85 


Women’s Medium-weight Cotton Hos- 
iery ; reinforced. Black or White. 
Pair 35c. 6 pairs 1.95 


Women’s Medium or Heavy-weight 
Cotton Hosiery; extra reinforced. 
Black or White. Pair 50c. 6 pairs 2.85 


Misses’ Thread Silk Hosiery in Black, 
White, Pink and Sky Blue. Pair 1.00 


Attractive stock of Children’s Silk 
Socks in White, Pink or Sky Blue. 
Size 4 to 6%. Pair 50c. 


Special attention given to orders for 
Silk Hosiery to match any gown or 
costume. Pair 2.25 





Dull Kidskin Slipper, 
handsomely beaded 
tongue and vamp. 


6.00 


Mail and Telephone Orders Receive Prompt Attention 
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Waist No.2776F; skirt No. 2777F. 

A new and a favored way to com- 

bine materials. Here the waist and 
tunic are cut in one piece. 





Waist No. 3070F; skirt No. 3071F. 


An afternoon dress of three pieces— 
skirt, underblouse and coatee. The 
coatee and underblouse are included 


in one pattern, price 50 cents. 


VOGUE PATTERNS 


Combine Distinction, Correctness and Economy 


HE Vogue Pattern Service cuts two 
kinds of patterns: 


FIRST—Cut-to-measure patterns which 
are cut to order after your individual 
measurements and requirements. Such 
a pattern is a pinned replica in paper of 
the model you select, cut to your exact 
measurements; and with this is supplied 
a duplicate pattern, unpinned. Hence the 
pinned pattern need not be unpinned but 
may be used as a model, and the material 
is cut from the flat pattern. For this 
unequalled pattern service Vogue charges 
$5.00 for full costumes, $2.50 for waist or 
skirt, or $4.00 for three-quarter length 
garments. 


SECOND—The selected Vogue patterns, 
cut in standard sizes, which are shown in 
each issue of Vogue. These are priced at 
50 cents for waist or skirt, or $1.00 for the 
full costume. 


How to Order 


TATE the full pattern number printed under the 

design of the pattern you select. For example, if 

ordering the frock at the upper right of this page, 
Nos. 3225F-3226F should be given, or No. 3225F for the 
waist and No. 3226F for the skirt. Under each design 
one or two numbers are printed. If two numbers are 
given, the first number always designates the waist if 
the design is a dress, and the coat if the design is a suit. 
The second number always designates the skirt. When 
only one number is printed under a design, it designates 
the complete costume. Under all children’s patterns, only 
one number, designating the complete costume, is given. 


When ordering, please enclose cheque, money order, or 
stamps for the amount due, as Vogue has no facilities 
for charge accounts or C. O. D. deliveries. Vogue’s 
selected patterns are cut in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure, 24, 26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure and 
35, 37, 39 and 41 hip measure; misses’ patterns in sizes 
16 and 18 years. Under the design of each child’s gar- 
ment are printed the sizes in which that design is cut. 


When ordering waists, give the bust measurement. When 
ordering skirts, give the waist and hip measurement. 
When ordering misses’ or children’s designs, state age. 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


Vogue Pattern Service 


443 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
















Waist No. 3225F; skirt No. 3226F. 

The newest version of the approved 

full skirt is naturally favored since 
it is cut in but one piece. 




























Waist No. 2819F; skirt No. 2820F. 
The coatee and underbodice are 
included in one pattern, price 50 
cents. The skirt in another, price 

50 cents. 
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| ®. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 





TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 
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EARLY SPRING MODELS 


REVEALING AUTHORITATIVE FASHIONS 
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A MULTITUDE OF RICH FABRICS FOR 
SPRING SUITS AND GOWNS 
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Where to Live 


In Town and in the Country 

















PREABE ADOMESS 2i. COMmUMICAT.ONS TO THE COMPANY 


PORGENTHAU UR © 
Rear Esvare -MorTosocs Insurance 


AUCTIONED RS AprmasER® 
111 BROADWAY 





Vanity Fair, New YorK Decenber £3ré,1915. 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: 


he advertisement of the ‘t Where to Live 
Department” in your January issue is as unusual 
as it is commendable, —if we regard the best 
interests of both owners and brokers of real 
estate. 

One of the principal points in my recent 
report as Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
vertising of the National Association of Real 

tate Exchanges, was that a proper listing 
is an essential preliminary to any advertising 
campaign, and it stands to reason that an exclu- 
sive listing for a sufficient term is the only real 
basis for full co-operation between owner and 
broker. 

All of the four points which you make are 
strong. It is to be hoped that you will con- 
tinue the argument in your future issues. 


very truly yours, 
eats: af ee a 














THESE TWO 
LETTERS-— 


$ you know, our slogan is “list 

your property with one broker 
and make him your _ exclusive 
agent.” 


What the majority of brokers think 
of our plan is very well expressed in 
these two letters—taken from many 
we have received. 


Don’t you agree with Mr. Wood- 
worth and Mr. Elliman? 


WHERE TO LIVE 


VANITY FAIR 
449 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 








Abenees a1: Commumscarcome 10 THE Company 


REAL ESTATE anv INSURANCE 
340 MADISON AVENUE 


aves araaet 





New Yorm Dece.ber 16, 1915 


Vanity Fair, 
449 Fourth Ave., City. 


Gentlemen: 


I have been very much interested in your 
campaign concerning real estate matters, and 
I want to endorse all that you have said in re- 
gore to the exclusive listing of properties offered 
or sale. 

The custom has been growing in recent 
years, for shrewd real estate owners to list their 
property with one broker exclusively. And the 
a under this arrangement, feel that the 
can afford to push the properties listed with 
them exclusively by advertising. They are pro- 
tected by an assured commission if the prop- 
erty is sold. 

I hope you will bring this matter more fully 
to the realization of the owners of real estate 
generally. Iam, 


Very trly yours, 

















Gentleman’s Hill Top Farm 


Beautiful Saddle River Valley, New Jersey 





a a ee nevis 
70 acres; fine views; woodland; flowing 
springs; brooks; site for lake; very attractive 
house, 10 rooms, bath, hot and cold water; 


splendid bungalow sites. State road, hour 
out, main line Erie, R.R. $15,000, liberal 
mortgage. Rare opportunity. 

EDWARD C. DAYTON 
Realty Specialist Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








1916 
NEWPORT SEASON 


Places for Rent and Sale 
DEBLOIS & ELDRIDGE 


569 Fifth Avenue and 152 Bellevue Avenue 
ew York Newport, R. 














SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY 


Corner property furnished, unsurpassed 
view and neighborhood; one block from 
ocean; eight bedrooms; two baths; garage; 
furnace; electricity; sale or rent. 


Box 212—Vanity Fair—449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








A RANCH NEAR YELLOWSTONE 


4600 feet above sea level, consisting of 900 acres, 100 acres 
of which are in cultivation. Good log buildings and water 
rights for irrigating 600 acres. The ranch is capable of sup- 
orting 1000 head of horses or cattle. Climate is excellent. 
or sale or exchange at $20 an acre. 
This is just the opportunity for which you have been looking 


H. A. LUCE Cody, Wyoming 














The Farm You Want 


You can easily find, where you want it and at 
the price you want to pay through ‘‘Strout’s 
Latest Farm Bargains,’’ a big illustrated 
catalogue of money-making farms. 
riety in size and price throughout the East and 
South, copy mailed free. 


E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY 
Dept. 2723. 47 West 34th Street, New York City 


Great va- 
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RAYMOND 8. THOMPSON ° 
CHESTER MONTGOMERY 






Select Country Places 
and Superb Waterfronts 
At Greenwich, Conn. 
Tel. 866 Greenwich Smith Building 





















Charming Ocean Front Home 


at Atlantic Beach, Florida, adjoin- 
For Sale ing the Atlantic Beach Hotel and 


with the privilege of the Atlantic Golf Club. 


House is beautifully furnished and ready for occu- 
pancy, contains seven bed rooms, two bath rooms, 
large living and dining rooms, spacious verandas, 
electric lights, artesian water, and all modern con- 
veniences; also riparian rights. Price $12,500 or 
would rent for season—rents for $150.00 per month 
in summer season. 


For full particulars address the Atlantic Beach 
Corporation, Atlantic Beach, Florida. 























HAVE YOU TRIED AIKEN? 


If not — TRY IT — this season 
Many cottages are already rented, but there are others. 
Here you have the ideal winter climate—cool enough to be 
bracing, dry enough to be exhilarating and yet mild enough 
to be out of doors every day in the week. Good golfing, ten- 


nis, horseback riding, good roads for driving and autoing. 
Furnished cottages forrent. Some forsale. Write for rent list 
and pamphlet on AIKEN, South Carolina. 


Insurance — LAIRD & SON — Real Estate 


LORIDA ORANGE GROVES’ 


the Famous Lake Region of Polk County 


nu uae 








Young Groves -- Bearing Groves 
Lands — Lake Fronts -—— Residential Properties 








BRUCE & ROBERTSON, Box 224, WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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NANTUCKET ISLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Desirable water-front property, attractively fur- 
nished, modern appointments. House plan and 
photographs on request. 

Also cliff, beach and town properties for sale and 


rental. 
“DEXTER BRAYTON 


THE “LOCH KATRINE OF AMERICA” 


SUMMER HOMES of QUALITY 


For Rent and For Sale in the famous 


Lake Sunapee Region of New Hampshire 
Country Estates Elite Villas Lake Shore Acreage 
At the gateway of the White Mountains 
Gorgeous scenery—high elevation—wonderful climatic conditions 
Correspondence invited—booklets mailed upon application 
SARGENT & CO. ew London, New Hampshire 
Headquarters for Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


ARMS 


COUNTRY ESTATES 


In the Finest Section of 
EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS 


Send For “Farm Sheets’ Free 


RED’K A. KING, Framingham, Mass. 


And 68 Devonshire Street, Boston 
HERE TO L 


ESTCHESTER 
















For Sale—150 acres mostly all under cultivation, 25 acres 
woodland; pond; brook; abundance spring water by grav- 
ity. Stone house has 18 rooms, 3 baths, hot water heat, 
electric light. Stable; barn; garage; two cottages; plenty 
fruit and shade trees. On stete road one mile from R. Be 
Tel. 5611 “Ws i]s . 331 Madison A 
seit ‘William H. Mills rds 
Murray Hill lillam e ILLS New York City 


or Hadden Bros., Brewster, N. Y. 
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In Town and in the Country 


Where to Live 




















TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 6200 


FOR SALE 


The accompanying photograph shows one of the most attractive 
country houses in 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
It is modeled after the primitive design, common in Cotswood, Eng- 
land, and is particularly well adapted to the high elevation on which 
it stands, commanding beautiful views of Long Island Sound. 
Besides the house and about 50 acres of land is a garage, a double 
cottage, barn, etc. 
Full particulars will be given upon request 

The outlook for the season of 1916 is one of exceptional activity in 
country property and especially in the following sections where we 
specializ—NORTH SHORE of LONG ISLAND, MORRIS- 
TOWN, N.J., and vicinity, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N.Y., 
and FAIRFIELD COUNTY, CONNECTICUT. 


PEASE & ELLIMAN 
Country Department 
340 Madison Avenue New York City 
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An Artist’s Home in Bay Head, N. J. 
FOR SALE—FURNISHED 


WING to the death of the owner, an unusual opportunity 
O is offered to purchase this desirable property, arenes ac- 
cessible to New York and Philadelphia by Penn. 
A few minutes from Bay Head Station and five Liven ride 
from Point Pleasant depot. 


THE HOUSE is located on a large corner lot overlooking a lake, 
two short blocks from the Ocean, near pine woods, convenient 
to Yacht Club, Tennis Courts, Golf Links, etc. Has spacious 

epee and lower verandas, six bedrooms, bath room, living room, 
library and sun parlor, all beautifully decorated and furnished 
by the late owner, an artist. pipe | is equipped with electric- 
ity, telephone, furnace, several open fireplaces and isin perfect 
repair. Plumbing of the newest and most sanitary kind. Garage 
and another small cottage could be built on the lot. 


Box 208, Vanity Fair, 449 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 








A Gentleman’s Country Home 
PETERBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


395 acres with a large mansion house, pressed brick, 
containing 16 rooms, 2 bath rooms, electric lights, 
oak floors throughout, 4 open fireplaces, reception 
hall, music room, dining room and butler’s pantry, 
6 master’s bedrooms, servant’s rooms, with all im- 
provements; situated on the crest of a hill from 
which a magnificent view of the country can be 
had, including the White Mountains, in the dis- 
tance. <A_ superintendent’s house of 10 rooms, 
bath, hard wood floors, all modern improvements. 
Farmer’s house, 2 large barns, one 150 feet and 
the other 200 feet long. Spring house, power 
house containing gasoline engine which supplies 


1 buildings on the FLORIDA SUNSHINE FOR SALE 








water to the entire estate, 

entire estate have slate roofs. This roperty is 

entirely nex, —— Ronee steed not being A home built by a New York architect 
entirely finishe ut will be ready for occupancy | °F 
within 60 days. Price $45,000. For further par- | and decorated by Vogue. Sell furnished 52 
ticulars address unfurnished. Within twenty minutes of 


golf course. Located on Riverside Avenue, 
7414 ft. frontage. Beautiful view of St. John’s 
River. Unfurnished, $12,500 — furnished, 
$14,500. H. Marshall Taylor, 2708 River- 


side Avenue, Jacksonville, Fla. 


MASSACHUSETTS REALTY OWNERS, 
44 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























VIRGINIA COLONIAL ESTATE 


HISTORICAL BEAUTI FUL ACCESSIBLE 


Where Washington and 
Lafayette sought recreation 
from the strain of the Revo- 
lutionary War. Washington 
—always the General—re- 
laxed for the time being 
under the spell of this hos- 
pitable Colonial Manor, 
whil 





Lafayette, pompous, gra- 
cious, debonair, held finger- 
tips with dainty, blushing 
ladies as he stepped the | 
stately minuet to the quaint 
old melody, plaintively ren- 
dered by a negro trio. 





Here Robert E. Lee courted his wife—Here were Burnside’s 
headquarters at the bloodiest battle of the Civil War, and 
here Lincoln was a guest of his Generals. Splendid brick Manor- 
house of the Georgian period, built ee 1720, in perfect con- 

ition. Every modern conve outbuildings. 
Beautifully thaded and terraced poate Extensive rose gar- 
den. Fertile land. Entrancing river views. 114 hours to Wash- 
ington. Immediate sale imperative. Brochure and photographs. 


Ashbridge Realty Co., Sole Agents Washington, D. C. 


Fertile farms, grand old colonial homes and hand- 
some waterfront estates in Virginia and Maryland 

















Massachusetts 


Cottages and Estates to rent and for sale 
around Gloucester, Magnolia, Bass Rocks 
and Manchester. 

D. A. McEACHERN Gloucester 
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Albro & Lindeberg, Architects 


This Superb English Manor House Is For Sale 


It is situated in Yonkers on one of 
the highest points in Westchester 
County—commanding a magnificent 
view of the Palisades and Long Island 
Sound. This house contains fourteen 
ni) rooms and three baths, completely and 

"nanny artistically furnished. Garage built to 
accommodate two cars, with quarters 
and bath for chauffeur. 


Box 210, c/oVanity Fair, 449 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
LL 
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Starta GardenClub 


The Davenport (Iowa) 
Garden Club has twelve 
hundred members. 


Would such a club help you 
and your community? Would 
it add to your store of knowl- 
edge about growing things? 
Surely it would save you time 
and money and make your gar- 
den a bigger success than ever. 
Why not be the first to propose 
this for your town? 


Mrs. Frances King, President 
of the Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica, tells you how. She gives 
you the practical information 
about organizing these clubs, 
getting members enthusiastic 
and stimulating competition. 
She tells you all about thisin the 


Garden Planning Number 
of House & Garden 


You really must read what she says 
about this interesting subject. 


Besides the Garden Club idea, the 
“Garden Planning Number” has con- 
cise and valuable suggestions for 
everyone owning a home. 


It is not merely a magazine of utility 
and economy, but one with the breath 
of the broad outdoors blowing through 
its pages, whispering the pleasures of 
country life and telling many of the 
interesting secrets of nature. There 
are descriptive stories, clear, beauti- 
ful pictures—about trees, plants and 
flowers, in addition to the usual quota 
of authoritative building and harmo- 
nious decorative features. 


From A to Z 


No one who reads this superb issue 
need fear an unsuccessful season. The 
entire subject of vegetable and flower 
gardening and ——s the grounds 
is covered from A to Z. 


It tells what to plant in various loca- 
tions and what to plant for special effects. 
How to make a velvety lawn, what hardy 
flowers you can grow, what to plant in 
the shady places, what fertilizers to use 
—the Garden Planning Number tells you 
all this—and more. It contains planting 
tables of vegetable and flower seeds, 

lant, how deep, how 
far apart, time of blooming and ripening 
—all so explicit as to make your Spring 
planting an assured success. 


$3 invested in House & Garden may 
effect a saving of $300 or even $3,000 or 
more 


Surely this is a good investment when 
you consider that for $3 you may save 
300, or even $3,000 or more, perhaps 
uselessly spent on furnishings that do not 
harmonize, on gardening which does not 
please, or on building which is not prac- 
tical or useful. 


By mailing the coupon below, you are 
assured of valuable suggestions, new ideas, 
and ensured against costly failures. 


Special Introductory Offer 


You may have this excellent magazine for a 
whole year, twelve special numbers in all, for 

. Or, if you subscribe now beginning with 
the February (Garden Planning) Number 
you may teke advantage of our six months’ 
special introductory dollar offer, using the 
coupon below if you choose. 


Do not even take time to write 
a letter. The coupon will do 
and is easier and quicker. 


Ruth Barclay’s Dream 


|S glob Barclay had a vision. It 
came to her one winter day as 

she peered out through the lat- 
ticed windows of the new Barclay 
cottage and studied the bleak land- 
scape surrounding it. 

Soon it would be springtime. 

There would be pleasantly ar- 
ranged grounds—with velvety lawns, 
close-cropped hedges, and straight- 
edged walks. Not least in her dream 
would be the gardens. 

There would be one for flowers— 
and another for vegetables. 

Near the wall, at the front, there 
would be tall stately hollyhocks. 
Then would come a hedge of corn- 
flowers, and below a neat white 
border-bed of sweet alyssum. The 
great central plot would be for cannas 
and salvia, edged about with huge 
purple asters and yellow chrysanthe- 
mums. There would be compact 
beds of pinks and petunias, hardy 
larkspur, phlox, and verbenas and 
marigolds. Towards the south would 
stretch glowing sunflowers’ with 
morning-glories clambering up their 
stalks. 

Beyond would lie the vegetable 
garden, a place for matter-of-fact 
things. There would be a strawberry 
patch, and one for asparagus. Crisp 
lettuce would come in the first weeks, 
and slim, tender radishes. Early 
June peas, pepper plants, tomato 
vines and bushes of summer squash, 
conventional rows of cabbage, cauli- 
flower and 


her garden, sad to say, turned out a 
hodge-podge. 

The lawns were bare in spots, the 
hedges died back, the sweet peas 
failed to come up—and the poor little 
cucumber vines became food for rav- 
enous cut-worms. 

All of which might have been 
avoided if Ruth Barclay had known 
what she knows now. 

Your garden can only be a success 
if you know beforehand what to do 
and how to do it. 

You must buy seeds and plants 
from reliable houses. You must get 
expert advice. You must study and 
plan just as you would if you were to 
take a long journey and wanted to 
make it pleasant and avoid waste in 
time.and expense. 

Garden planning in advance will 
save you time. It will save you 
money. - And, it will save you dis- 
appointments—like Ruth Barclay’s. 

Suppose you could invite competent 
landscape gardeners, vegetable 
growers, florists, and a host of other 
expert craftsmen who make home 
planning their business to spend some 
of their winter evenings in conference 
with you. 

What would you give to be able, 
as often as you liked, to discuss your 
ideal with somebody who would under- 
stand and who could tell you just 
how to make your ideals practical 
and workable. You need counsel. 
Hundreds of people are making costly 
mistakes in 





sprouts would 
all have their 
places. At the 
farcornernod- 
dingcorn-tas- 
sels —Golden 
Bantam and 
Country Gen- 
tleman, _per- 
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wave in the 
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1 their garden 
ef planning 
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you give to 
secure, at 
small cost, the 
practical ad- 
vice which 
would hel p 
you to avoid 
these mis- 








breeze. 

So much for Ruth Barclay’s dream. 

It was to be her garden, where she 
could spend happy summer hours. 
The work would be easy. Just plant 
the things, water them occasionally 
when they came up, and perhaps pull 
out a few weeds. It would be a long 
season of pure sunshiny joy. 

And it would have been, indeed, 
had it not been for the fact that Ruth 
Barclay merely dreamed and lacked 
the practical knowledge to make her 
dream come true. 

It takes wisdom and planning to 
make the country house and garden 
a success. You cannot “just plant” 
things—nor can you always leave 
them to somebody else. For if you 
do, you lose half the pleasure. 

Before you plant, you must begin 
to study. You ought to know some- 
thing about soils, about fertilizers. 
There is the fascination of knowing just 
when to plant things, and the knack 
of keeping away destroying insects 
and wicked weeds when you see them 
crowding out your cherished plants. 

These things Ruth Barclay did 
not know. Thus, she missed the real 
pleasure of garden planning. And 


takes? 

Suppose you could induce them 
to give you, leisurely, but authori- 
tatively, out of their store of knowl- 
edge, the best ideas they have gained 
through long experience in beautifying 
the finest as well as the most modest 
of homes! 

A few such visits would be invalu- 
able to you. 

Then your ideal garden would be 
very much easier and nearer to you. 
You could actually see it grow and at 
the same time know that youare saving 
yourself long hours of experimenting, 
which would mean not that you save 
only worry and care, but a needless 
outlay of hundreds, possibly thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Seek now the counsel and advice 
of experts, who know how to ad- 
vise practically and understandingly 
about your home, its surroundings 
and problematical requirements. Get 
them not only to tell you what 
they know, but show you picture 
after picture as examples of what 
their experience has gleaned after 
years of study. 

There is a moral to this tale—per- 
hapsit is on this very page! 


Planning a Garden 


Do you know what to plant 
and where to get it? 


Do you know how to make 
your soil yield the best re- 
sults? 

Are you familiar with the tools 
necessary to do the work with 
the least labor? 

How should vegetables be 
planted to get the right suc- 
cessions? What flowers bloom 
the first year—and which are 
perennials? 

Begin planning your garden 
now and store up practical in- 
formation that will save you 
costly mistakes, 

Before the first robin flaunts 
his red breast upon your lawn, 
you should know when and 
where to buy your seed, gar- 
den implements, fertilizer and 
every similar item for Spring 
planting. 

The Gospel of the Successful 
Gardener Is Preparedness 
“But how?” you say. “How may I 
secure all the information I need 
without endless searching and need- 
less expense? How can I be sure 
that my garden and grounds will be 
artistic, beautiful and successful—and 


bring me real happiness without dis- 
appointment?” 


A New Plan 
Here is a new plan. Below you will 
find a coupon. It has been designed 
to make home-making practical. It 
is to be used by one who wishes to 
secure a full knowledge of gardening 
matters. 


Information Without Cost 
We have found a way to answer all your 
questions without obligating you—a way 
that will satisfactorily give you the infor- 
mation you desire. Without expense you 
can secure information on any of the sub- 
jects indicated or others that you may 
select—all from reliable sources. 


Look Over the List 


Check the ones that interest you. More 
subjects will suggest themselves as you 
go along. Ask as many questions as you 
choose relating to all phases of gardening, 
building and decoration—in fact—every- 
thing pertaining to the subject of house 
and garden and whatever associates itself 


with it. 

Send the Coupon 
Enclose it in an envelope or paste it on 
a postal. Or if you prefer you might 
write a letter. 
We will see that you are supplied with 
valuable information that possibly may 
save you many dollars—surely time and 
energy perhaps ill spent. ‘This will solve 
the garden problem and in the end will 
afford you endless pleasure. 


Subscribers’ Monthly Service 


This offer is open to readers of House & Gar- 
den without cost of any sort. It has no strings 
attached to it. There are no fees or remunera- 
tion now or later. It isentirely free. Our only 
consideration is that you are sincere in your de- 
sire for information and that you will advise 
us whether the service supplies your wants. 
It is open to all serious-minded persons who 
really want to know about gardening and home 
beautifying. If you really intend to have a 
garden this Spring and want to have inform- 
ation about how, when and what to plant, 
use our service. 


Cut Out This Coupon 














Introductory Offer to Readers of Vanity Fair 


House & Garden, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
I accept your introductry offer. Send me five 
numbers of House & Garden, beginning with 
the February issue, and I will remit $1 on re- 
ceipt of bill, OR—i enclose $1 herewith, for 
which send me six numbers of House & Garden, 
beginning with the February issue. 


te 
V. F. 2-16 
Cut Out This Coupon 





Mr. Condé Nast 





For Nineteen-Sixteen 








is the publisher of Vogue and 4 y.! Fair. 
He has recently purchased House & Garden, 
more recently American Homes & Gar- 
dens, incorporating them into this new maga- 
zine. 
House _& Garden will occupy the same 
leadership in its field as Vogue and Vanity 
Fair hold in their respective elds. 


Every resource that skill and experience can 
suggest is being turned to account to make 
House & den more complete, more authori- 


tative and more distinctive than ever before. 
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September... .. Autumn Furnishing Number 
oS ree: Fall Planting Guide 
November........ House Planning Number 
December......... Christmas Gift Number 











Free Information for Garden Planners 


House & Garden, 

440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
I would like to know about the sub- 
jects checked or additional subjects 
noted under Remarks, or outlined in 
letter attached. Please arrange to have 
free information sent me promptly. 
. Arbors .. Horticultural Schools 
.. Bee Culture . . Insecticides 
.. Bulbs .. LandscapeGardening 


. .Cold-frames .. Lawn Mowers 
.. Fencing .. Lawn Rollers 
. . Fertilizers .. Paper Flower Pots 
. . Floriculture .. Plant Forcers 
. Flower Pots and ..Sprayers 
Irns .. Tree Surgery 
. . Flower Seeds .. Tree and Plant 
..Garden Furniture Labels 
..Garden Hose .. Trees or Shrubbery 
.. Garden .. Trellises 
Implements .. Vegetable Seeds 
..Grass Seeds .. Vegetable Supports 
. .Greenhouses 
BROMIAIESS. 0 5.0.0, .0.00.0:0:0 6.0 0.90:000060-0.0000:9:8 


My house is located on... .........5..s00- 


with grounds measuring........ feet by 

ietccwene feet. There is a greenhouse...... 

stable........ garage........ 

PED c ccc nvbasntugeseccseeecss eeccce 

eo Ee eee ere eye aT eee ey oes 
V.F, 2-16 


Cut Out This Coupon 


Cut Out This Coupon 
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Cut Out ihis Coupon 











The Dog Mart 


An ail-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 


“When a Man’s Lone- 
ly, God Sends Him a 




















Have You Ever Been in“ DOGLAND'’ ? 


““Dogland” is the name of the newest and smartest dog shop in New York City. 
““Dogland”’ is located at 32 West Thirty-ninth Street—in the heart of the shop- 
ping district. Mr, Baxter and Mrs, Hall are well known to every lover of dogs. 
They will select for you 


YOUR FAVORITE DOG 


Do you want a Pekingese, a Chow, a Police Dog, or a Boston cr Airedale Puppy? You will 
find him waiting for you in “Dogland.’* Drop in some time, or write. 


Mr. Baxter “DOGLAND” Mrs. Hall 
32 West 39th Street, New York City 


TELEPHONE 5220 GREELEY 
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HE author of this 

old quotation, how- 
ever neglected to specify 
the breed of this divine 
bequest — and even a 
lonely man might be par- 
ticular about the company 
he keeps. 























NEW bad DOG EXCHANGE, Inc. 


Giant St. Bernard, Great Danes or 
Newfoundland Pups, German Shep- 
herds and Dobermans, English, French 
and Boston Bulls, Dachshunds, Aire- 
dales, Chow-Chows, Toy Spaniels, 
Pomeranians, Scotch Collies, Peking- 
ese, Italian Greyhounds, Persian and 
Angora Kittens. 

Always the Best—At Lowest Prices 


204 East 19th Street New York 














° At Stud, Hielan Terror. This cele- 
The fact 1S that nowadays brated Scottish Terrier is siring the 


best lot of Scottish Terrier Puppies 


GERMAN SHEPHERD DOGS 





efi he public. S h Ter- pasa : 

nobody cares to accept a rier Puppies of the best posse Best Blooded Puppies,in the Country 
eedin ar an stro ost 
h h d if f ressonanle prices, not toad "raised. ELMVIEW KENNELS 
ap azar £1 t O any sort. Write today for stud fee and price 410 Connell Building, Scranton, Pa. 
of puppies. 
CROFT 

The lonely man of today, JOHN WOLSTENCR\ 

















whether he be amateur or 
professional dog fancier, 
turns first of all to a reli- 
able kennel and selects just 
the dog he wants. 





a THE WHITTIER KENNELS || C2esapeake Bay Duck Retrievers 
in ; ier PEDIGREED AND REGISTERED 

offer the choicest ie - in AIRE- 
DALES, FRENCH BULLDOGS and Best hunting Stock in America. Guaranteed, not gunshy. 
® GERMAN POLICE DOGS. Our prices Bred and raised on the Chesapeake Bay. Shot over al- 
@ are the most reasonable quality as first most every day of the Shooting Season. 

M consideration. You will never make a Dogs and Puppies for Sale 


= mistake by placing your wants with this 
@ kennel, Satisfaction is guaranteed. All CHESAPEAKE KENNEL, Lee Hall, Va. 











inquiries promptly answered and given 
au my personal attention. 


HARRY C. BEDELL, Whittier, Cal., Owner 

















And his judgment in this BEAGLES 

i Fine broken hunters for 
purchase se : I l be most Great Dane —. * SA Ls Terriers sale. Dogs and bitches 
strongly guided by The Fares gin te Alp Schipperkes geo Bebie tse sa 
Dog Mart. Soot. Envlish ‘Setters Middleburg, Va. 


lack and Tan Manchesters FRANK D. STUART, Mgr. 


MRS. WM. BRINCK 





























All the ken . Grand Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 
. . nels advertised Alstead Kennels 
in Vanity Fair are reliable. Belle Mead, New Jersey 
Mrs. C. M. Lunt, Owner 
You may turn to any one —— po Re Rig Rs iy 
of them with f t me “Micke: ‘Kennels, on agg Mas nem ye oan 
per ec con hundreds of prizes, but the 
prices asked for the dogs are 


chee Ken a very reasonable. 
The Vickery Kennels are the largest Write for folder 
breeders and exhibitors of terriers in 
the world. Their dogs have won 


fidence, and — whether 
your taste inclines to 

















i] id ribb t only at 
RE mage Sake ee || | ———zvci.on or Penctina—— 
4 _ elen O’Valley Farm, one of the best producing 
ca ane or om, aris Grown dogs for sale—prices on application. Fer Sele Sate ihe ever Ragen wm ‘Zy or " Her dam, 
4 Vayada alley Farm, is the producer of many winners. 
tocrat or plebeian you are PUPPIES Helen is a rich tan, born June 22nd,.1913, a full sister to 
- h Natoch O" ver Farm and ae —_ Q’ a now 
FROM has won and can win again. yclon produced more g 
sure to find just t € dog you $25 00 up ones than any Russian Wolfhound in the world. 
pant ‘uve tat Valley Farm Kennels 
. = 2 § 18 ; | New York Office—132 East 19th Street, New York City Telephone, 478 Gramercy J 


tefric 
has beaten 
every other 












































fox t of . 

note in Eng Raacian ian 

r y on several containing ie best blood 

THE DOG MAR occasions of all the noted cham- 
has Mf yo pions. m. a Fi neee 

“special” w. Sen or illus- 

VANITY FAIR the best cf poet prs Sr 
ed — in é Achaneas Volley Kennels 
449 Fourth Ave., New York City peanut Vickery Greenback Selection Shansosear Waesee 

















The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 


exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 














Molly of Alderbourne 
Seeny of Pendleton 


1 
2 
3 Mallet of Pendleton 
4 Funni of Goodwood 





Pendleton Kennels 
210 WEST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Finest bred Pekingese out of 
‘Molly of Alderbourne,” daugh- 
ter of “Champion Chu-ty of 
Alderbourne,’” Mrs. Ashton 


Cross’s strain. 


PUPPIES FOR SALE DOGS AT STUD 


Come and see them 
Opposite Central Park. Phone,1498 Columbus 





WEN SIN KENNELS 


High Class Pekingese for Sale 
, At Stud : 

; AiGee Sutherland Ave. 

Han Ku, fee. . . $25.00 





TWO GRAND RED 
STUD DOGS 
Address all communications to 


4 EAST 89th STREET NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE 5739 LENOX 




















a i 
CHOW-CHOWS of QUALITY 
Puppies and Grown Stock 





Dark blues, deep reds and jet blacks 
MRS. E. C. WALLER 


*Phone-6406 Hollis Palo Alto Avenue 
Holliswood, L. I. 














Vala 


i } 


and intelligent breed. 








For particulars address 


Mrs. Frank Hix Fayant 
Ch. Locust cane Star Locust Lane 


Sealyham Terriers 


A grand collection of this sturdy, game 


The Best Collection of Japanese 
Spaniels in the World So 


Twenty high-class puppies by prize- 

winning dogs; also several grown 

dogs. Correspondence a pleasure. 
MRS. S. H. LEONHARDT 

970 Boulevard Astoria, L. I. 











ATTENTION!! 
Who said dogs? 


Reuben Clark, international judge, has 100 
dogs|to select from. $10.00 to $500.00. 
Pomeranians, Pekingese. Poodles, English, 
French and Boston Bull Dogs, Alredales, 
Irish, Scotch -—_ Fox Terriers, Collies and 


all breeds. 
NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 East 9th Street, near Wanamaker’s 
Telephone 5589 Stuyvesant 











Pekingese Puppies 


and Grown Dogs 


A few very choice, lowest prices. 
Raised in my home, not in a ken- 
nel, accustomed to personal atten- 
tion and loving care. Shipped 
_—— anywhere. 


- MRS. H. R. MOONEY 
Two of my many prize- Mayhew Ave. Larchmont, N. Y. 
winners Telephone 359-W 











At stud, Ch. Locust Lane Star and the 
English Ch. the sensational Bob Sawyer. 


Vienna, Va. 








Get Right With Your Dog! 


leanse him 


BODY AND SOLEs of his feet with our 


FOAMING SHAMPOO 
Specially prepared for Dogs Mailed, 50c per bottle 
The ffrench Remedy Co. 

Washington, D. C. 





234 Md. Bldg. 











Chastises without leaving a scar or blemish. A 
new and humane invention that will appeal to 
every lover of dog and horse. 

Easy to carry—Lies flat in the pocket. 

The Toggles Spanker is made of choice leather, 
handsomely embossed. Every owner of a hunting 
dog should carry one. For sale by leading Sporting 
Goods Houses. If your dealer cannot supply, mail 
50 cents in stamps to 


Toggles Spanker Co. ®ilong Acre Bide. 











ROSEMARY 
English Toy Spaniels 


and Pekingese 


All Colors. 


1721 Nottingham Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel., Midwood 6870 


Address: 











A 
JAPANESE SPANIELS 
FOR SALE 

_ Puppies and brood matrons in 
'whelp to Yoshihito. Pets 
_ boarded and cared for by 
3 MRS. L, E. DOMLER 

114 Union Street New London, Conn. 
ol HNL Pa 
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RAUL A 





Brook, N. J. 





MY MISTRESS has gone to MEXICO 
for more like me. TINY CHIHUA- 
HUAS! ORDER US NOW! Well 
come to you with the sunshine of 
April. Three litters of AIREDALES 


are coming too, for spring delivery, 


from ALLSTONE KENNELS, Bound 








. . . 
Snow White Esquimo Puppies 
The smartest, handsomest and cutest dogs 
on earth. Natural trick dogs. Just the 
thing for the kiddies, playful asa kitten 
and very affectionate. After getting one 
many of my customers immediately order 
as many pups as they have children. Ship 
anywhere and guarantee safe delivery. Send 
5c in stamps for souvenir pictorial catalog. 


THE BROCKWAY KENNELS, Baldwin, Kans. 














BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by the Author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 





America’s 
Pioneer 
Dog Remedies J 11g West 31st Street - New York 
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28 EAST 46th STREET 


Springside Dog Palace 
28 East 46th Street 


If you want a dog, no matter what the breed, here is Headquarters. 
We know all the reliable dogs in the country, and are able to get at 
once exactly the dog you are seeking. 

We specialize in Pekingese, Pomeranians, Chow Dogs, German _ 
Shepherd Dogs, Scottish and West White Highland Terriers. || 


adver tod mn fed cf aren weet, wheat price you want to pay and any further details. 


THE SPRINGSIDE DOG PALACE 


Telephone, Murray Hill 2012 


Let us know what kin 


Opposite the Ritz-Carlton 








OPPOSITE RITZ-CARLTON 











WOLD-IN-THE-PINE KENNELS 


Sharon By Peterborough 


New Hampshire 
CHOW-CHOWS DALMATIANS 
Stud, One Spot, son 


At stud t Stud, 
Monsoon AKC 138076 of Champ. H.Tally Ho and 
Windholms Moonlight 
Owner 
MISS ALICE E. NEALE i 
Dalmatian and Chow Puppies Occasionally for Sale 











Dr. Dent Doctors Dogs 


Write for advice and book 

on dog diseases free. 

Beautifully illustrated 

book on training dogs. 
160 pages. 10c. 


The DentCo. Newburgh,N. Y. 





Atm 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 




















AT STUD FEE, $15.00 





CHAMPION SOME BOY 
A. K. C. 175,800 





15 East 35th Street 


MRS. D. D. DUNN 


THE DOG SHOP 


Phone Murray Hill 6025 


For Dogs of Quality and Style 


ALL BREEDS 


Specialists in Boston Terriers 


(Opposite Altman’s) 


ALVA ROSENBERG 
SMARTEST SHOP IN MANHATTAN 


BOSTON PUPPIES READY FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
(as well as grown dogs. ail house-raised and trained. 
ited number by the famous Champion Some Boy, Auburn Ra- 
vello and other well known sires.) 

BLACK, BLUE AND RED CHOW CHOW PUPS 
Beautiful Pekingese of Highest Quality both in puppies and 
grown stock. 

Every Dog a Pedigreed and Registered Dog. 
out-of-town customers guaranteed. 


A lim- 


Satisfaction to 


AT STUD FEE, $10.00 








& 
AUBURN RAVELLO 
A. K. C. 176,210} 

















Sweet Briar Kennels 
Large exclusive Boston Terrier 
Kennels, are equipped to furnish 
” you with strong, healthy country 
raised stock of highest class 
breeding of most any description. 
Everything guaranteed, Address 
JOHN H. SCHLOMER, Prop. 

Mifflin, Penna. 














GOLDENROD BREEDING 
(REG. KENNELS) 
Breeders for ten years of the little 
“\ade in America’” Boston. Puppies 
and grown dogs for sale. If you 
can’t find what you want let me 
find it for you. Take Amboy Road 
at St. George to Princess Bay, S.I. 
Only 30 minutes from Broadway 

by motor. Come and see us. 
Mrs, S. Schmidt, Princess Bay, S. I. 
Phone 969 Tottenville 








IF YOU WISH a handsome 

Boston Ter- 
rier puppy or grown dog, the Lenox 
Dog Exchange can supply you, not 
only with Boston Terriers but any 
breed of dog. Our prices will surprise 
you. Real values, 





Correspondence a pleasure. Write to-day. 


GRAND CENTRAL BIRD & DOG EXCHANGE 
603 Third Ave. New York City 








SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud 
—Make Best Com- 
panions. Equally at 
Home in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J. | SPM 








°.9 At Stud, 
Goodwin’s Dandy— Fee $10.00 


The best made, all round Dog you 
can find. Sturdy and graceful, with 
handsome white markings. FARM 
RAISED PUPPIES FOR SALE. 


AYNHOE FARMS 
Mrs. William Ellis Haines 


Penn. 





Pennsdale, Lycoming County, 





BOSTON TERRIERS 


Handsomely marked. House reared 
dogs of excellent breeding. Suitable 
for companions or show purposes. 
Also English Bull Dogs and Bull Ter- 
riers, all ages. Attractive prices. 


FRANK F. DOLE 
11 W. 32d Street, New York City 





SILVER MAPLE KENNELS 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


THE HOME OF HIGH 
CLASS BOSTON 
TERRIERS 


At Stud, Lieber’s 
Derby Boy $15.00 


At Stud, Lieber’s 

Little Boy $25.00 
Young and old steck at all 
times at prices cons istent 
with the best cf QUALI- 
TY. Try our kennels be- 
fore making your purchases. 

LIEBER HOLMES 

Bcx 63 Maryville, Mo. 

















FRENCH BULLDOGS 


I have for sale at moderate prices 
Show Stock all ages, Brood Bitches 
of the bluest blood, ‘and Puppies of 
both sexes for companions or show. 
Write me your wants. I guarantee to 
please you or return your money. 


Apply H.D. Hoffman, Hollis, L.1. © Tel.6553 Hollis 





> are the best all ’round dog. 

= the best blood in the world. 
= I love to answer inquiries concerning my dogs. 
= leaves me with a clean bill of health. 


: DR. RALPH W. BALKAM, M.D.V. 
: 53 Whiting Street 





“AIREDALE TERRIERS 


I have them all ages, combining 
My prices are most re asonable. 
every dog 
Write quickly to 

(Harvard) 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














COS COB KENNELS 


Cos Cob, Connecticut 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
| ae ' We have for sale excep- 
tionally fine puppies of the 
best possible breeding. Suit- 
able for companions and 
the show bench. Also brood 





bitches in whelp to Have- 
lock Goldsmith. Our prices 
are most reasonable. Sat- 
i isfaction assured. 
All correspondence to 
166 EAST 61st STREET NEW YORK 











| 








I have for sale handsomely marked 
Boston Terriers by BINDO: also 
several matured Boston Terriers at 
all ages, suitable for companions or 
show bench, Most reasonable prices. 
Address 


MRS. R. E. FORBUSH, 
45 Vassar Street 

















Dorchester, Massachusetts BINDO 
FOR SALE 
AIREDALE ccrres 
PUPPIES 


By the noted champions; Abbey 
King Knobbler, King rang, 
Ryburn Swell and Polar Star. 
Five recent winners were raisedinmy 
kennels. At stud, Polar Star. Fee $15. 
TYLER CRUTTENDEN 
60 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 








The CONEJO KENNELS 


have for sale some grand youngsters both in Wire 
Haired Fox Terriers and West Highland Terriers. 
The breeding of our dogs is the best. Our prices are 
reasonable. All inquiries a pleasure. Mrs. Roy 
A. Rainey, owner. Address all communications to 
Charles Trayford, Manager, Huntington, L. I. 











OORANG AIREDALE 
TERRIERS 
The 20th Century all-round 
dogs. Illustrated post cards 
aun circulars free. 
OORANG KENNELS 
Dept. O La Rue, Ohio 

















Marmonte Kennels, (Reg. ) 


French Bull Dogs for sale. All 

ages. Best of breeding. Pets and 

show specimens. Puppies $25 up. 
Miss INA M. HEWITT, 


wner 
17 Grove Ave. Auburn, N., Y. 








Haworth Kennels 


class French Bull Dogs in America. 


Have young stock, all ages, suitable forcom- 
panions or show purposes. 
prices. 


MRS. MABEL J. RIDDELL, Owner 


(Registercd) 


3reeders and exhibitors of the highest 


Reasonable 
Correspondence a pleasure. 





HAWORTH, N. J. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 


exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 














The dogs for city, suburb, farm or ranch. 
tector of the girls on their rambles in the country. 


great cattle and sheep dog. 
A great ornament to city or country grounds. 
panion for young ladies on walking, autoing 


$300.00 A YEAR 


as twelve in a litter). 
try place. 
Canada. 


true collie ‘‘expression”’ and conformation. 


all pockets. Kipling says, * 
be brought up with a dog. We have two fine 


THE ISLAND WHITE COLLIE KENNELS - - 





WHITE SCOTCH COLLIES \ 


At the mountain, prai- 
rie, seaside or woods, the White Collie is the great pet and compan- 
ion. The partner of the boy on his hikes and the fearless pro- 
The comfort of 
the mother who wants a fearless guardian of the home and children. 
The best help on the farm, having been from time immemorial the 
Also herd poultry, pigs, goats, etc. 

A stunning 
f or horseback trips, 
as the White Collie is the most beautiful aristocrat of dogdom. 


A pair will raise three or four hundred dollars worth of puppies a 
year as they have two large litters each year (sometimes as many 
Fine gifts for your friends from your co 
Stand the climate anywhere from the Gulf to Northern 
Ours are hardy country raised pedigree stock, having _ 

They are lithe, gra 
ful, hardy (no artificial heat needed in coldest winters), brave, gentle with eg faithful, intelligent, beautiful, tireless, pro- 
life. Probably only kennels in world — unrelated pair of Whites c 
‘Buy a pup and teed money buys love unflinching that cannot lie 
itters of spring pups that will make grand dogs be fore the winter shows. Address 


com- 


un- 


can _ be furnished. Fagg very reasonable, to suit 


Every child has a right to 


~ DEPT. C - ~ ~ OSHKOSH, WIS. 















Montpelier 
Dalmatian Kennels 
Miss Marion du Pont, Owner 
Montpelier Station, Virginia 

At Stud— 

Champion Windholme’s Buckboard 
Imported Champion Market Chum 

Dalmatians are fine compan- 

ions and watch dogs. Dogs 

and puppies for sale. 


Champion Windholme’s 
ckboard 
Registe: wed A.K.C. 146260 _ 


- 


7 
se 











English Bulldogs and Pekingese 


for sale, from the most famous strains in the 
world. Puppies and grown dogs; also show speci- 
mens, The very best of the above breeds at 
stud; all well known winners, Visitors welcome at 
the kennels any time. 

ROCKCLIFFE KENNELS 
JOHN W. MINTURN, Owner. Syosset, Long Island 




















Milnshaw Kennels 


Toy Pomeranians, 
Pekingese, Brussels Grif- 
fons, Toy white French 
Poodles, Bulldogs, Bos- 
ton ‘Terriers, and all 
other breeds. 

I sell my dogs on their merits, 
and guarantee them absolute- 


ly asrepresented. Veterinary 
examination allowed. 


Call, write or phone to 


JULES FEROND 
Tel. Farragut 380, 424 Sixth Avenue, New York City 

















Irish Setters 


The most beautiful of set- 
ters and lovable compan- 
ions. Puppies forsale from 
prize-winning stock. Dam 
Richwood’s_ Cleo. Sire 
Whistler's Nobby. 

NEOSHO KENNELS 
Burlington Kansas 

Edgar Whistler, Owner 


Which do you 
wantr 


Newcastle Kennels 
Brookline, Mass. 














Whistler’s Nobby 





Scottish Terriers, 


Dachshunds 


Puppies always 
on hand 


Established 1885 











GERMAN SHEPHERD Docs 
Puppies for Sale 
BLACKLICK KENNELS 


Lake H. Swank, Owner 
Swank Building JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


























AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutesfrom Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex- 
clusively for boarders. Established 20 
years. Unsurpassed for pet and sport- 
ing dogs. Acres of exercising grounds 
with secure fencing. Health, Happi- 


FOR ness assured. No sick dogs or yonne 
puppies taken. Inspection invited. ighest 
references. 

DOGS MRS. W. BATTS 
The Kennels, 


Woodside, Long Island 
near Woodside Station) Phone 93 Newton 











The Best Dachshunds Sibi 
Teckelheim Kennels 


Dachshunds exclusively. Ger- 
man champions and specimens of 
best een strains. Young 
stock for sale. 


Address MBS. F, D. ERHARDT 
80 Ivy Street rookline, Mass. |” 
or Teckelheim Kennels, West Berlin, Vt. 


DACHSHUNDE 


The most lovable dogs 
Yous Stock 
for Sale 


Also Pedigreed 
Prize Winners 


c ita 











Reasonable Prices 


GILMORE OUERBACKER 
709 Paul Jones Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 














GREAT DANES 
SUCCABONE KENNELS 


Stock of all ages and colors, 
Puppies from $25 up. Write 
for particulars. 


At stud, Ch. Lawton Rez, 174625 


‘» O. C. HARRIMAN 
’ Bedford Hills New York 

















PIT GAMES 


Cocks $5.00 to $8.00, Hens $3.00, Stags $3.50, 
Pullets $2.50. Cocks and Stags in lots, and Brood 
Pensa Specialty. Satisfaction or your Money Back. 


JOHN J. Sr 
FRACATI SOM 





VIRGINIA 




















For Every Breed of Dog 


HE foremost kennels of America 
and Europe feed OSOKO the year 
round, because it has proved to be the 
only food that meets the requirements 
of a complete diet at all seasons. Com- 
posed of fine beef and high-grade mate- 
rials with all their rich nutriment left in. 
An ideal puppy diet. 
Sample and Booklet No. 12 sent on request. 
Manufactured by 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
H. A. ROBINSON & CO. 


Importers 
128 Water Street New York City 
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POLICE DOGS 


PUPPPIES A SPECIALTY 


PALISADE KENNELS 


FAST KILLINGLY, CONN. 


Ask for illustrated booklet 














A ROYAL GIFT 


One of our champion bred Great Dane 
puppies. Ideal comrades and guards. 


ROYAL FARMS, Dept. V. F. 
LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 














BULLDOGS 


The Best for Children 


Puppies by Baron Teesdale and Wrox- 
ham Silent Marquis for sale. 


Also Grown Stock 
MRS. C. N. PLATT 
152 Franklin Street Astoria, N. Y. 














MERRYALL KENNELS 


Wire Haired Fox and Sealyham Terriers 
The best of stock; the best of prices; and satisfaction guaranteed. 


FOR SA Mog 
3 Wire Hatred Fox Terriers, 4 Sealyham Terriers, 2 Scoteh 
Terriers, 7 en oe dogs, a litter that will be sold at a low 


price to “close out. 
P. O. Box 1024 RIDGEPORT, CONN. 


B 
Telephone 145-12 Fairfield, Conn. 
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The Dog Mart 


An all-year-round Dog Show in which every 
exhibitor has Vanity Fair’s recommendations. 














THE BEST BLOOD IN ENGLAND 
PLUS CALIFORNIAN SUNSHINE 


And skillful handling is a hard combination to beat. I 

have bred and raised many champions and winners and 

I ship from one end of the country to the other. I have 

some exceptionally valuable puppies from the following 

matings : 

Black Poms by my little Champion Bambino, a sensational 
sire ex my noted Champion Pom Patch Psyche, Sher- 
wood Penelope Cairndhu Nora. 

Griffon Bruxellois by Champion Copthorne Cockney, the 
best dog in America, ex our imported Copthorne Brioche. 

Pekingese by Sutherland Avenue Ho, Sutherland Avenue 
Yen, Ch. Sherwood Su Wang, Yuen Shi Kai and Peter 
of Braywick and other celebrated sires. Ex Cham- 
pion matrons. 


THE SHERWOOD HALL KENNELS 
Property Miss Lydia K. Hopkins 


Menlo Park California 














My specialty is Pekingese and 
French Bulldogs. My puppies are 
bred from prize-winners, but my 
y prices are not prize-winning prices— 
much less. Best value in America. 
° 3 Dogs raised under my personal super- 
vision. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

MRS. J. WALLACE 

341 Dean Street Phone Main 3807-W_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Beautiful Japanese Spaniels 
Pekingese and Pomeranians 


Imported stock. Grown dogs and pup- 
ies of all ages, gold and white, and 
lack and white. Also Pomeranians 

and Pekingese of allcolors from $25. 

up. Dogs shipped all over America. 
Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 


26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone 669 Flatbush 
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, Pekingese,Pomeranians, 





Bostons, the finest stock in America. 
; Strong, hardy country-raised puppies of 
the above breeds for sale. Dogs boarded. 


Most reasonable prices. Correspondence 
a pleasure. Write today. 
MRS. M. McCOY 


“a 
4 23 Wostehoater Ave., Whe A Picine, N. Y. 
hone 216 











PEKINGESE 
MRS. THOMAS HASTINGS 
Bagatelle Kennels Old Westbury, L. I. 
Puppies for sale. Goodwood Kwanglee of 
Bagatelle; Champion Wang Tai—at stud, 

















AIREDALE FARM KENNELS 


(Established in 1884) 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
Airedales of all ages that are not only among the finest 
Physical specimens but whose ancestors for many years 
back have been selected for their brain quality as well. 
THE BEST CHUM FOR CHILDREN 


As general purpose family dogs there are none better 
and few as good as the Airedale Farm strain. 














GOOD DOGS 
DON’T GROW 
ON TREES 
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Of course not; the artist who 
drew this sketch lied abominably. 
Good dogs come from good ken- 
nels—good kennels are the result 
of good dog sense and good dog 
breeding. 


Knowing this, Vanity Fair has 
exercised the greatest care in its 
selection of kennels whose an- 
nouncements appear on _ these 


pages. 


The result? You can read through 
the Dog Mart and, in a very short 
time, decide what dog you want. 


If you are unable to find just ex- 
actly the right dog—let us know. 
We'll find him for you. 


Every day we receive letters from 
Vanity Fair readers—some of 
them asking for our advice, and 
others thanking us for the help 
we have given them. 


It is this confidence which has 
been so strong a factor in making 
the Dog Mart the generally recog- 
nized place from which to buy a 
good dog. 


We haven’t a dog in the world to 
sell—but we know where to find 
one for you. 
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Mai Mai Yensi Pechi- Hah Hai T’as Chi 


Fifteen Magnificent Pekingese 


just arrived on S. S. Lapland from 
(Mrs. Herbert’s) Newnham Kennels, 
London, England, a pair of fine red dogs. 


A few fine brood matrons in this lot. Dogs 
will be sure prize winners. T’as Chi of 
Newnham at stud $25.00. Dogs seen by 
appointment. 


KATHERINE PRESBREY 


Dept. D 


Bryant 8511 4 West 40th St., N. Y. 











PEKINGESE AND 
JAPANESESPANIELS 


Grown dogs and puppies. Inquir- 
ies a pleasure. Prices reasonable. 


MRS. W. E. DENNIS 
217 E. 23rd ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Telephone 9214 Flatbush 

















Pekingese ae 


Just arrived from England, twenty fine 
specimens, from the kennels of Lady |; 
Sutton, Lady Moore, Princess Toussuon, 
Ai Gee and Mrs. Weaver, mostly “‘sleeve 
specimens.’" Some especially priced. 
Four brood matrons, Also own and 
American bred, all ages and prices. 
Puppies, $25.00 upwards. 


MRS. H. A. BAXTER 


Great Neck, L. Telephone 418 — 
or 489 Fifth "Ave. “Tel. 1806 Murray Hill 





SPECIMEN PUPPY 


Pah Kow Kennel 


American bred Pekingese 
puppies from imported stock 
for pets and for show. 
Rodney Chinky Chog at stud. 
Fee $15.00, The true Chinese 
type; one of the few good sons 
of that grand old English Ch. 
Chinky Chog. 
HUGH 0. JENNINGS 

473 West End Ave. N.Y.C. 


Telephone 8757 Schuyler 
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Rodney Chinky Chog 





A Pekingese puppy is quite 
right for a_ gift. My pup- 
pies are sired ie the best im- 
ported dogs, Ch. Chin of Eg- 
am, Nan Kin Pao Kwei, Ah Gee 
Han Ku, Ashton Woo Fu, Kang 
Hsi of Lishopgate and King 
Beetle. They have flat faces, 
lovely condition and prices rea- 
sonable. 


MINORU KENNELS 
Sheepshead Bay,L.1.Tel.636 Coney Island 











How Do You Like Them? 


1 have for sale at all times High- 

ass Boston Terriers—all ages. 
Have been interested in the breed 
for 20 years. If you want some- 
thing worth the money, write 


MRS. ARTHUR BARTLETT 
Boston Road 


Ward Hill, Massachusetts 
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THE DOG MART 
VANITY FAIR 
449 Fourth Ave. 


New York City 








Rainbow Kennels 


are noted for their Superior Prize 
Winning English Toy Spaniels. 
Prince Charles Variety — Grown 
Stock and Puppies usually for sale. 
If you wish a high class Spaniel, 
address Mrs. James Doig, Bayville, 
Long Island. 





Telephone: Oyster Bay 112 
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A convenient directory of personally investigated Sil that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 
Antiques Books and Prints Corsets—Cont. Decorating and Furnishing 
(Continued) 
BRASS AND COPPER ANTIQUES, i ORDER YOUR FIRST EDITIONS GOODWIN: Corsets of eve descri 
samovars, candlesticks, Foe aang wen ao and rare books Ready to wear from $5, and. castaay: se MISS SWORDS. INC., Interior furnishings, 
Many unique gifts $1 up. Call or write for eat’lg. | from someone who knows where to look for them. | from $10. 373 Fifth Ave., at 35th St., N. Y. | chintzes, mantels, wall papers, Italian pottery, 


Russian Antique Shop, 1 East 28th St., N. Y. 


Address, Downing, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 3293 Murray Hill. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 

Frank Ehrhart, Cadiz, Ohio. Have a large col- 

lection and sell in original condition or restored. 
Correspondence invited. 


BIRNS’ ANTIQUE SHOP, 101 W. 37th St. 
A few choice examples of real antiques together 

with some very good copies, hand made of 
Old Woods, at our shop. Repairs of all kinds. 


GINSBURG & LEVY—441 
Genuine Antiques and Decorations. Colonial, 
English, French and Italian Furniture. Rare 
Old China and Paintings. Tel. Mad. Sq. 145. 


RARE ANTI 
Sheraton, Empire), China, 
cilled Chairs, Trays, etc 
Charlotte E. Page, Atwater Ter., 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES in antique furni- 
ture and rugs. Unusual offers in this line. 
Call and inspect from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
54 West 10th Street. 








Fourth Ave. 





QUES—Furniture (Chippendale, 
Glass, Brasses, Sten- 
Send for list. _ Mrs. 
Sprfid., Mass. 











Candies 





LORD’S DOLLAR CHOCOLATES in 1, 2, 3 
& 5 pound boxes delivered postpaid caowatae 
in the United States, $1 per pound. 

I. F. Lord & Son, 485 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


QUALITY & PREMIERE CHOCOLATES 
contain so much real value that each piece is 
an advertisement in itself. To be had only at 
the better stores at 


60c., 80c. and $1.00 PER POUND. If your 
dealer does not carry them we would be pleased 
to supply you direct by parcel post. H. D. Foss 
& Co., Boston. N. Y. Office, 41 Union Square. 


DEMONETS’ 
Connecticut Avenue at M 
Washington, D. C. 














Art Galleries 


THE LITTLE GALLERY, 15-17 E. 40th St., 

New York. Fourth floor. Exhibition of artistic 

tableware of exclusive design in conjunction 
with the finest hand-wrought silver. 


RARE OPPORTUNITY to secure famous 
paintings, re produced by prominent foreignartist, 
at mod. prices. Charming for panels. Write for 
description J.R. Bremner Co.,680 Mad.Av.,N.Y. 


HAND PAiNTED CHINA for XMAS and 
Wedding presents. Tea Sets—Flower Vases & 
Bowls in designs, or ane with color scheme. 
Sherratt’s, 608 13 St.. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

















Auction Bridge 


LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W. 96th St., 
N. Y., author of *‘Bridge in a Nutshell."’ Classes 
in bridge and auction. Game taught in 6 lessons, 
private instruction. Also by mail. Tel. Riv. 1464. 








Vorld renowned 80 cent Caramels in a 2, 3 
and 5 pound boxes, parcel post, prepaid U.S. A., 
at 80 cents JEMONE) 

Address, DEMONETS’, Washington, D. C 








Children’s Clothes 


IMPORTED Hand-Made Smocked FROCKS. 
Sizes 6 months to 15 yrs. ‘rocks sent on ap- 
proval; prices reasonable. Cir. showing designs 
on request. Mrs. J. B. McCoy, Jamestown, Va. 


MISS MOORE—our Specialties for Children 
are absolutely unique. D’Jibba, Robe Innocence 
Smocks, Dodo, Jackie & other frocks. Boys to 
6, girls to 14 years. 547 Boylston St., Boston. 








BERTHE MAY’S MATERNITY CORSET. 
Special for purpose. Dress as usual. Uninter- 
rupted comfort. Mail orders. Write for Book- 
let 5, or call at 10 East 46th Street, New York. 





PEETZ FRONT LACE CORSET,S5.50 to $30. 
Custom made; ready to wear. Corsets made to 
order in 24 hours. Ready to wet a models always 
on hand. 45 W. 37th St., N.Y. Tel. Greeley4 








REDFERN CORSET SHOP—Ready to wear 

Redfern Corsets (back and front lace) and 

Antoinette Bra ec fitted by wie Si 
$3 to $2: 510 Fifth Ave 


AMO ES ORSETIERE 
Custom made corsets from $10 up. 
ey ees fitter sent to home upon raaeeek: 
10 E. 43rd Street, N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3199. 











Corset Hospital 


R. & B. O°CONNELL. Corsets made to order. 
Corsets copied. Old ones made new. Mail 
ss, repeats Phone Plaza 7265. 

) Lexington Ave., near 66th, N. Y. 








antique fixtures for electricity, lamps & sh 
Miss Swords & Miss Sparks, 18 E. 48 St., Ne 


HOMES FURNISHED with indiv iduality. Un- Un- 
usual chintzes, Sunfast stuffs, rare silks. Lam 

painted furniture: exquisite novelties to order, 
Graham & Little, 8 E. 37 St., N.Y. M.H. 6325. 


WARD & ROME—Painted furniture designed 
for country houses, unusual screens, desk s 
parchment and Chinese lacquered lamp shades 
132 E. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Murray Hill 1305, 


MISS THROOP, FURNISHER 
Harmony, Beauty & Correctness of Period, 
7 East oe St., New York. 
Tel. Plaza’ 391 by 


THE “PAINTED ROOM”? is full of Christmas 
objects—painted bedroom furniture, carved 
lamps, odd stools, cabinets, chintzes, electrie 
wall brackets, novel electric screens, ete. 


IN THE oe HOME 
t 3 East eae. pirert 








sets, 











New Yor 
The MacBride Atelier, octnion of Interiors. 
A. LEWIS, Expert Decorator 


and furnisher of houses, club rooms, theatres, 
ete. Fabrics and furniture of unusual distine- 
tion. 10 East 46th Street, New York City. 








Cross Stitch Pattern 


ATTRACTIVELY COLORED, 4 
quaint orig. designs. $1. Spec. 
Individ. designs, monograms, 
order. Edith Allen Hall, 





, sheets, 
prices to shops. 

kalograms to 
Bedford St., Stam., Ct. 








Dancing 





BABY GARMENTS Attractively hand-made. 
oe to two years. Assortments sent for selec- 
tion. Send stamps for booklet. Mrs. J. A. Mc- 
Millan, 303 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ALVIENE Baltes Master, late Grand Opera, 
Milan, New York, ete. Authority on 
Social Dramatic & Classic 


Dances. 225 W. 57th St. (B'w ay). Tel. Col.4732. 





DISTINCTIVE APPAREL for girls of all ages; 
boys up to 8. Grace and simplicity of line, 
unusual materials, subtle and harmonious color 
schemes. Anne Harmon, 10 E. 46th St., N.Y. 





Auctioneers 


WISE AUCTION CO.—PAYS highest cash 
petoes for contents of houses, apartments; paint- 
ngs, works of art, pianos, furniture, 428 Colum- 
bus Ave. (Sist St.), N. Y. Tel. 





7175 Schuyler. 





Automobiles 





STEWART AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 225 

West 57th Street, N. Have you noticed 

how many ladies ates their own cars? We 
taught them! Full course $55. Booklet. 








Beauty Culture 


THE QUEST OF YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
should lead ladies to the Small Sisters 
Institute of Beauty. Helpful Booklet. 

379 5th Ave., N. Y. 








LUISURE SKIN FOOD beautifies the com- 
plexion; fills out hollows on neck, 
puffiness and dark circles under eyes. 
paid. Louise Vogler, 4246 Broadway, N. 


PLEXO EVENING WHITE—zives throat. 
shoulders and arms that soft, creamy look. 
Easily applied. Does not rub off; 35c¢ a tube. 
Plexo Preparations, Inc., 94 N. Moore St., N.Y. 


CREAM OF PEARLS, Exclusive French for- 
mula. Gives exquisite pearl-like lustre. Steady 
use wonderfully arg: skin and wrinkles. Mailed 
$1 (sample 10c). . Richie Co., 42 B’way, N.Y. 


MME. FRIED. Everything to beautify you, 
even to doing the eyebrows. 
Please make appointments. 

Phone Greeley 8907. 15 W. 34th St. 

















Blouses 





THE GAY SHOP—CHICAGO. (Avis Gay, 
Anne Gay). Designers of exquisite blouses and 
outing shirts. Hand work only. 1025 Marshall 
Field Annex Bldg., 25 E. Washington St. 








Boas, Feathers, etc. 





MME. BLOCK. Willow or Ostrich Fumes 
made into a French Plume novelty. ollar- 
ette or Boa. Paradise aigrettes cleaned, oe 
elled. ‘Ostrich fans repaired. 36 W.34th St., N.Y. 


“WHAT D’ YE LACK: 
What d’ye lack today?” 





"ye lack:— 
You can’t help 





but find it in this List. And Vanity Fair 
recommends each one. 








Chiropody 


THE A. ALBERT SAATO Academies of Danc- 
ing. B'way 86-87 Sts.,N.Y.S¢ huyler 6435 

Modern dances taught privately. Child.’s, adults’ 

ene forming. Normal Course for Teachers. 
*klet. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF—Interpretive, Simpli- 
fied Classic, National and standardized Ball- 
room dances, eee Grad. Russian Im. Bal- 
let School. 7 W. 42d St., N.Y. Phone Bry. 5585. 











For CHILBLAINS and all FOOT TROUBLES 
Go to Dr. W. J. Trusty 


Surgeon Chiropodist 
27 W. 46th St., N. Y. Phone 9734 Bryant 








Cleaning and Dyeing 


KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING CO 

High class —o and dyers of New York 
Main office, 402 E.31st St.N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 
6618. Branch offices, telephone connections. 


LEWANDOS CLANERS and DYERS 
ew York Shops 
348 Madison Avenue 
801 Madison Avenue 


LEWANDOS 75 N Pearl Street Albany 
ark: hestnut Street Philadelphia 
1118 G Street N W_ Washington 
New Haven Bridgeport Waterbury Hartford 


LEWANDOS Providence Newport Fall River 
Fitchburg Springfield Worcester Salem Lynn 
Lowell Portland Cambridge Brookline Roxbury 
Waltham Watertown Malden 


LEWANDOS Boston Shops 
17 Temple Place 284 Boylston Street 
248 Huntington Avenue 
Cleaners and Dyers 


SCHWARZ & FORGER, CLEANERS 


of fine gowns. Kid gloves, all lengths, cleaned 





























at 5c. per pair. Address 619 5th Ave. (near 
50th St.), or see N. Y. Phone Book. 
Corsets 
MME. BINNER 
Corsetiere, is cultivating ge with her 
famous corsets at 561 5th Ave., N. Y. (New 
Establishment.) Formerly 18 E. 45th St. 





MME. ROSE LILLI models which accurately 

forecast the ‘‘Trend of Fashion,’’ Custom made 

only at 15 West 45 St., New York, 2818 Bryant. 
73 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


MR. G. HEPBURN WILSON, M. B., 
American authority on Modern Dances. Wr 
phone or call. Fifth Ave., N.Y., Thorley Wide? 
N. W. cor. 46th St. Bryant 6321, for rates. 


CHICAGO’S Representative Teacher, William 
Crockett Perrin— Newest Dances,Stage & Ball- 
room, Ballet & Aesthetic Dept.under HazelSharp, 
Perrin Hall, Auditorium Bldg. Tel. Wabash 3297. 


LOUISE MORGAN’S STUDIOS are now lo- 
cated at 251 West End Ave., near 72d St. Pri- 
vate and class instruction in Modern, Artistic 
and Interpretive Dancing. Phone 367 Col. 


BOURNI QUES: 











Chicago, 624 So. Michigan 
Ave. adjoining Blackstone Hotel. Modern 
Dances. Known far wide for excellence & 
permanence of its standards. Teacher's course. 


Ley OSCAR DUR YEA SCHOOLS, = Ww. 

2nd St., 555 & W. 182nd St., N. Cc. 

Tuition in ‘Aesthetics. Modern ae De- 
portment. 


J. DIMANT, Iate principal Russian Imperial 

Ballet School personally instructs all Modern, 

Classical and Stage Dances. Classes now open. 
19 East 49th St., Phone 7468 Plaza 








MARY LOUISE COLEMAN—Chicago. Studio 
Fine Arts Bldg. Decorated furniture, wall 
paper cretonnes, and linens, window shades of 
English glazed chintz. Lamps and_ shades. 


MAISON LA FEE. We are prepared to equip 
any home with lamp shades and cushions of ex- 
clusive design to harmonize with period 
furnishings. 5 E. 47th Street, New York. 








MADE BY THE BLIND Baskets, 
cushions, rugs, trays, hampers, ete. 
New York Association for the Blind, 

111 East 59th Street, N. Y. 


MRS. CUTTING, Interior Decorator, has an 

unusual display of furniture and drapcries at 

the Craftsman. 6 East 39th St., New York, 
Tel. Murray Hill 6071 


bags, 








WANTED houses to remodel inside & outsi4: 
Old houses made beautiful & livable. If you are 
interested, communicate with Mrs. Cora M. G. 
Cohn, 610 Riverside, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CRETONNE ILLUS. Dolly Madison Curtains, 
Yard Scrims, Velvet Portieres. Samples on Re- 
quest. Send wall papers for harmonious color 
comb’ns. Herbert B. Kerlin, 452 5th Ave.,N.Y. 








ORIENTAL RUGS not to be found elsewhere 
Pm ge a character and moderate in 
pri Handbook on request. a Dilley, 
Architect's Bld. 101 Park Ave., N 


ANNABELLE FARMER 
Interior Decorations. 
cece Furnishings. 
101 Park Ave., N. y Murray Hill 7181. 


THE REED SHOP, INC. 8 E. 37th St., N. Y. 
Reed Furniture of all descriptions. 
Novel and Attractive Chintzes, 
Cretonnes and Furnishings. 











MARY COGGESHALL— Distinctive Furnish- 

ings and decorations. Novel gifts and lamp 

shades. 14 East 48th Street, New York City. 
Tel. Murray Hill 9345. 





DECORATIVE ARTISTS INC. 

Emily Lueas Stratton, Charis Lloyd Johns, 
Specialists in Interior Decorating & Artistic 
Lighting. 4 W. 40th St., N.Y. Tel. 3679 Bryant. 








Delicacies 





ALICE MARTIN, Cours de Danse, 

Studio Building, Taylor Avenue and 

Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 
Tele phone: Forest 7310. 


DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS of 

1915, we sold 150,000 packages of our Teas, 

Coffees and Cocoa. We are prepared to double 
this output 





CASTLE SCHOOL OF DANCING. Classes 

. private nope 3 Normal Course throughout 
ear. Latest Ball Room Dances. Evelyn 

Hubbell, Prin. , 24 East 46th St., N. Y. 


AND WILL BE GLAD to send you copies 
of letters from all over the country endorsing 
Orr goods. Lotos Tea Concern, Inc., 

th St. and Lexington Ave., N. Y. 





INSTRUCTION in every type of dancing by 
specialists trained by Vernon Castle. Individ- 
uality, technique, thoroughness. Castle School, 
E velyn Hubbell, Prin., Op. Ritz- Catton, fi 


HOMADE SALTED NUTS— Roasted in Pure 
Olive Oil, Jumbo Peanuts 65c lb. Almonds, 
Pecans $1.10. Brazils (whole meats) $1.50 pre- 
paid. Chas. A. Ketcham, Middletown, N. Y. 





MANSFIELD STUDIOS. Est. 1904. 33 W. 
44th St., N. Y. Bryant 4674. All dances taught. 
Absolute privacy, each pupil has private room 
with instructor. Terms reas. Circulars mailed. 


GIFT BASKETS—12 baby glass jars of deli- 
cious preserves; 4 tea balls, artistically arranged 
in gilt basket, handle decorated with grapes 
(candy) $3.75. Plumbridge, 1262 Mad.Ave.,N.Y 








Decorating and Furnishing 





GOSSARD FRONT LACED CORSETS, fit- 
ted by experienced corsetieres, $2 up, retail 
only. Brassieres fitted. Corsets to order. Olm- 
stead Corset Co., 179 Madison Av., at 34th,N.Y. 


MME. S. SCHWARTZ 
Corsetiere 
11 East 47th Street New York 
Telephone 1552 Murray Hill 





FINE IMPORTED CLOCKS. Distinctive 
period designs in grandfather & mantel clocks, 
Expert repairing. All work guaranteed. 
Harris & Harrington 12 West 45th St., N. Y 


CARDANI’S ICE CREAMS, Fancy_ Ices, 

Dainty Salads and Entrees can be ordered at all 

Cushman stores or at Main office, Sixth Ave. 
at 53rd St., Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 





Educational 





MRS. BARNEWALL, 19 E. 48th St., N. Y. 
Antique Italian furniture at reasonable & IE 
Exclusive Imported Fabrics. 

Murray Hill 8317. 


“COSTUME DESIGN’’ by correspondence 

course. ‘*Parisian Method’’ design for the trade. 

Dress & hat ideas sold. Brown's Studio, 1290 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 





MADAME DIAMANT, CORSE TIERE 
est Parisian Mod = 
rsets to order on 
111 East 30th "St. , N. Y. Phone 3042 Mad. Sq. 





MISS McBURNEY & MISS UNDERWOOD 
omes decorated and furnished. 
a See Hnens, + eee furniture and rugs. 


bo 
9th St., Tel. Greeley 2808. 





HUNDREDS OF LADIES in New York 
drive their own automobiles. They bg A taught 
how at The Stewart Auto School, 225 W. 57 

Street, N. Y. C. Full course $55. Booklet 
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A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 


























Electrical Household 
Appliances 


BOHN ELECTRIC SHOP-— all electrical work 
for the home. We make a apecialty of wiring 
houses. Also, vacuum cleaneis & latest electrical 
heating & cooking devices. 820 6th Ave., N. 














Embroidery 


EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP 
Write for new 1915 catalogue free, 
of art needlework and novelties. 
Emma Louise Art Shop, Belmar, N. J., Dept.V. 


ARACNE Studio of Italian Needlework. Novel 
and orig. gifts in light & heavy Italian linens 
with Etruscan FaDrOlde ry, also Italian Laces. 
Hand embr’'d towels. Cat'l’g. 392 5th Ave.,N.Y 


THE PORTO RICO STORE, 402 Madison 
Ave., N.Y., direct importers Filet Tire Linens, 
household and trousse: au,child dresses, baby wear, 
collars & handkerchiefs. Monograms. Approval. 


MRS. H. OTT, 339 Fifth Avenue. Art 
Seeesiasry «& Stamped Goods. Initial Em- 
broidery a specialty. Xmas a - 

Mail orders promptly filled. 


LEXINGTON ART EMBROIDERY SHOP. 
Novel and unusual stamping, embroidering, 
monograming and French hemming. Stamped 
Art Materials. 1434 Lex. Ave. Tel. 9882 Lenox. 























Employment Agencies 


MISS BRINKLEY, 507 5th Ave., N.Y. (2414 
Murray Hill). Supplies housekeepers, govern- 
esses,nurses & household servants. Houses open- 
ed and renovated under our personal supervision. 


MRS. TABER 
Efficient servants. 
Telephone 4961 Plaza. 
773 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MRS. EMILY E. MASON 
of London and New York 
For efficient servants, male & female, cs ee _ write 
or Tel. Bryant 5633. 131 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 


THE SOCIAL SECRETARIES, INC. 
Servants of all kinds and nationalities. 
Tel. 7947 Plaza. 
5 West 58th St., N. Y 




















Entertainment 


CARDANI’S CATERING for all occasions is 
distinctive. Estimates for weddings, receptions 
& bridge parties furnished on request. Cardani, 
6 Ave. at53St.,N.Y. Tel. Circle 205, 1571, 1572. 











Fancy Dress and Costumes 


PAUL ARLINGTON, INC. 
Costumers to the Smart Set. Exclu- 
sive designs to order. For Sale or Rent. 
109 W. 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 2548. 


OLDEST & FINEST COSTUME BUSINESS 
in N.Y. Hist., Nat. & Fey. Costumes New Cos- 
tumes for rent, ac. to meas. & design. No cat'l’g. 
A. Koehler & Co., 9 E. 22d St. Tel. Gram. 5271. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. Any period, 
made to measure. To rent or for sale. New 
ideas for fancy dress oo preadaay Cos- 
tuming Co., 150 W. 48th St., N.Y. Bryant 3440. 


FOR AMATEUR DRAMATICS & Costume 
Balls. Wigs & Beards made to your meas., for 
hire. Grease paints, powders, rouges, etc. Oscar 
F. Bernner, 105 W. 47th St.,N.Y. Bryant 2631. 




















Flesh Reductions 


REDUCING MADE EASY and safe by new 
Mechanical and electrical appliances which re- 
Move local fat without labor or medicine. In- 
Spection invited. 56 W. 45th St., 4th Floor. 








Florists 


MAX SCHLING’S Cut Flowers and Plants 
shipped everywhere. Excellent service to 
Vanity Falr Patrons recommends Schling, 22 
W. 59th St.,N. Y. Phones: (Plaza1l241, 2022) 


MAX SCHLING, 22 W. 59th St., New York, 
is charter member of International Flower 
anaceraph Delivery Ass'n. Your order 
filled in any city on 2 hours’ notice. 











MAX SCHLING, 22 W. 59th St., New York 

City, sells his flowers at lowest market 

prices, and gives you his art and individu- 
ality without charge. 


MAX SCHLING, 22 West 59th St., 
the most progressive florist 
gi Y = ean fill ‘eal order. 
ry 








MAX SCHLING, 22 W. 59th St., New York, 
Good quality roses 
all vear around gor 
$1.50 a dozen’ 





“SKEPTICAL BUT HOPEFUL” 


HAT was the way Mme. Paula expressed herself 

when she began her advertising in the Shopping 

List three years ago. She was skeptical because 
in a great measure her business future depended on a 
little four line announcement—and hopeful because she 
had heard of the success of other enterprises that had 
started out in Vanity Fair. 


In those days Mme. Paula had neither funds nor anyone 
to help her. In a comparatively short time she has de- 
veloped a one-woman enterprise into a flourishing busi- 
ness. Through a small announcement in Vanity Fair 
her exquisite lingerie has made a reputation for itself, 
as well as for her. 


Here is her own interesting story just as she wrote it to 
us the other day: 








Nancie Masia 


Lingerie Elegante,Robes d'Interiew 
622 WEST 137138 ST 


NEW YORK 
Prone, avoveon sted 
Vanity Fair 
449 Fourth Avenue ‘November 20, 1915 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 


I have been advertising, as you know, for the last 18 
months in Vanity Fair. In this short time I received from 
Vanity Fair readers orders amounting to more than $2,000. 

I received inquiry letters almost with every mail from 
women from the most fashionable sections of New York, as well 
as from all over the states and a good many of these inquiries re- 
sult in orders. I may also say that Vanity Fair has internation- 
alized my business, having brought me letters and a few orders 
from England, Australia, Canada, Central and South America, 
Japan and just last week from an American woman in South 
America. 

These facts speak for themselves. I can’t say any 
more except to thank you, most heartily for your excellent help 
in building up my business. 


Very truly yours, 


M4. 22 











a pao shop on these pages whose message you 
read, comes to you personally recommended by 
Vanity Fair. And behind each you will find the story 
of success built on the single effort to please — the 
secret of “worth whileness” in a shop. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue New York City 





Florists—Cont. 


WHEN YOU WANT. YOUR GIFT to be espe- 
cially pleasing, make it an arrangement of flow- 
ers by Kot tmiller—-426 Madison Are, M. H. 
783—Hotel Vanderbilt, M. H. 1808, N. Y. C. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF FLOWERS 
Think of yn 
“*New York's Favorite Flower Shop.” 
58th St. & 5th Ave. Phone Plaza 8190. 


Fresh Eggs 


FRESH EGGS, guaranteed not over three days 

old, delivered at very moderate prices. Orders 

accepted, large or small. Springside Farms, 
639 Madison Ave., N. Y. Plaza 5940. 




















Furriers 





FUR REMODELING & REPAIRING 

Expert workmanship; reasonable prices. Chas. 
Horwitz, Furrier since 1892. 41 E. 8th St., N.Y. 
(two blocks west of Wanamaker’s), Tel. 137 Stuy. 


FUR REMODELING. Specialty of renovating 
old fur garments. Prices as low as consistent 
with good porheastery A. H. Green & Son, 
25 W. 23d Street, N. Phone 1162 Gramercy. 


CHARVET 

Furrier to the most exclusive trade. 
High-grade furs at reasonable prices. Imported 
models. 50 W. 46th Street. Tel. Bryant 1253. 


SIEDE’S FURS; none better. Est’d 1851. Furs 
remodeled & repaired by an expert; all work 
guar., prices reasonable; 1916 modeis in soa 
mufis neckpieces. Catal. 43 W. 46th St., N. ¥ 


SAUER & SCHAEFER, 4 Md est 37th St., N.Y, 

Present an unusual diversity of ‘Exclusive’ 

Fur Styles at moderate prices. To order. 
Catalogue on request. 


HAVE YOUR FURS stored and repaired dur- 
ing thesummer. Safety guaranteed in storage & 
competent furriers do repairs. Write or call 
Hirshfeld Mfg’ Co., 6 E.41 St.,N. Y.,Mur. H.1589 


Golf 


A GOLF COURSE at home. Can be played Jn 
any rug. Set includes scientific hole, discs, tee 
mat, putter, mashie, ball, bunker, etc. 

After Dinner Golf Co., 1123 Broadway, 1, ie 


























Gowns Bought ; 


MME. NAFTAL, pays highest cash value for 
fine misfit or slight y used evening, street and 
dinner costumes, furs, diamonds, silverware, 
jewelry. 69 W. 45th St., New York, Bry. 6 


WE PAY CASH for ladies’ misfit or discarded 
clothing of any description. Oldest, most reli- 








able and pay highest prices. Write, phone or 
send. Mme. Furman, 103 W. 47 St., Tel. 376 Bry. 





Gowns and Waists 


ARTISTIC DRESSES 

Made from your own material. 
Unusual Remodeling. Reasonable prices. 
Homer, 114% W. 37th St.,N.Y. Tel. 5 3268 Greeley. 


VICTORINE — ee. OF GOWNS— 
ae Shane remodeled equal to new. 
ohio gowns a ancetae?- 
160 W. 84th St., N. Y. 


MME. BROWN, 677 Lexington Ave.,N.Y., 

56th St. I make and remodel gowns to your inal: 
vidual taste at most reasonable prices. Work 
guaranteed.Satisfaction assured. Tel. 4928Plaza. 


NEW FALL MODELS Gowns, blouses, milli- 
nery, children’s wear, ready to wear and made to 
order, own material if desire 
Grannatt Co., 2343 B’way (at 85th St.), N. ¥. 


ANTHONY, 16 WEST 46TH ST., N. Y. 
Model Gowns. 


Ready Wear. 
Styles Exclusive. Prices Moderate. 


TAFEL, 44TH STREET, opp. Astor Hotel. 
. Authentic models of Vogue Styles in 

ae A & suits; ready to wear & made to order on 
short notice. Prices most reasonable. 























EVENING GOWNS—$825 to $45.50. 
Copies of new French models. 500 dresses 
to choose from. Your inspectior ys ae 
Arthur Lindau, 500 5th Ave. (at 42nd S 


THE $18.50 GOWN: Serge models for street. 
Chiffon, taffeta, nets, ete., for evening wear. 
Blouses, $4.75 up. Remodeling. Anna 
McCullough, 76 W. 48 St., Tel. Bry. 753. 


JACOBS & CO. 
beoetan Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors, 
are now located at 49 W. 46th Street. 
Formerly 7 W. 31st Street, N. Y. 


IMPORTERS OF PARIS MODELS. 
Madame Caroline. Individual creations of 
gowns, etc. Formerly at —_ Ave., now 
at 645 Lincoln Parkway, Erie St., Chicago. 























he Shopping List 


A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 








Gowns and Waists—Cont. 


Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


(Continued) 


Ladies’ Tailors—Cont. 





Oriental Novelties 





“THE SHOP OF BLACK’”’ 
Gowns, Blouses and Millinery. Also Mourning 
Accessories. Tel. Riverside 2696. Calder 
.» 2643 B’ way, bet. 100th & 101st Sts., N. Y 


SPIRO’S, EST. 40 YEARS. Hair Specialist. 
Hair Goods & Toilet Articles—Permanent wav- 
ing. Beauty Shop, 45 expert suventente. Send 
for booklet “Hair & Its Care,"’ 26 W. 38 St., N.Y. 


J. TUZZOLI, tailor of original designs. The 
utmost skill goes into the making of my tailored 
suits & furs. Spring models now on exhibition. 
15 West 45th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 4740. 


BUY DIRECT FROM JAPAN by Post—Silk 
Stockings, Shirts, Place Cards, Tajamas, ete, 
Catalogue upon request. Tokio, 

Japan, 67, Shinzakamchi, Akasa ka. 





vp ee Formerly with THURN. 
BLAINE 5 Gowns. Contemporary Paris 
fashions and own originations. 
1 East 53rd St., New York. 


GRIMM & ANDERSON, 400 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Makers of artistic gowns and 
blouses for all occasions. Tailored costumes, 
corsets. Reasonable prices. Tel. connections. 


J. D. McKENNEY, 344 Boylston St., Boston. 
Evening and Dinner Gowns, Dancing ‘Frocks a 
Specialty. Tailored Suits, Blouses and Wraps, 

edding Trousseaus. Tel. Back Bay 5974. 











ELIZABETH—4304 Grand Blvd. 

Chicago, will make to measure street dress 

$20.00; evening gown $20.00; blouses $10.00 to 
$15.00. Original sketches by mail. 





A BLOU SE TO MATCH your new gown. 
a = gv to harmonize with your spring 

jalist in Blouses & Simple Gowns. 
Lillian a haw, 41 W. 37 St., N.Y. Greeley 625. 


RIXON 





Diinstive asics and Hats. 
it 37th St., New York. 
(Next door to Tiffany's.) 





Greeting and Place Cards 


COPLEY CRAFT EASTER CARDS on ap- 
proval. Hand-colored on imported, deckle- 
edged stock. Both words and designs distinct- 
ive Jessie H. McNicol, 18a Huntington Av. Bos. 





WILLIAMS—27 WEST 46th ST. Specialist 

A ermanent hair waving. Guaranteed lasting 
harmless. Expert operators only. Latest 

ideas in transformations. Tel. Bryant 6209. 


M. BERKOWITZ, 56 West 37th St., N. Y. 
Tailor and Importer, is showing 
Smart Collection of Advance Spring” Models 
at unusually low prices. 


ORIENTAL RUGS, Embroderies,Laces, Brasses, praaaes 
Antiques, Jewelry, Persian Carpets & Pott 
Extra fine neypres Cigarettes, to order, 45°36 
per 100 up. David Minassian, 15 E. 8th St., Ny 





Hats 


Linens 





Pianos 





FRENCH STYLES, $5 to $10 and up. Copies 
of late Paris models at half what this quality 
usually costs. Famous actresses wear them. 
London Feather Co., 21: W. 34th Street, N. 


OLIVIA Cross-Stitched Linens and designs. 
Sometning new in old-fashioned patchwork. 
Hand-quilted silk criband bed puffs. Send forlists. 
Olivia, 2375 D. Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 








Insurance 


R. P. FAIRLAMB— Heusehold Linens of char- 
acter. Novelty Bath Sets, 6 large white Turkish 
towels, 6 wash cloths mat; round or square 
initial,any color,$9complete. 561 Mad.Ave.,N.Y. 


KNABE MIGNONETTE GRAND. Length 
only 5 ft. 2 in., perfect in tone and action. Used 
for short time’ by famous artist. Regular prlee 
$700 now $595. 439 5th Ave., N.Y. Dept. E, 








Plaiting & Hemstitching 





GOING SOUTH AFTER CHRISTMAS? 
Protect your automobile against fire & theftwith 
a floating paler. Good in any state. Representa- 
tive will call. N. H. Weil, 1 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Lingerie 


ACCORDION and SIDE PLAITING Rueh- 

ing. Buttons covered, all styles. Fancy dyeing 

of nets, chiffons, etc. Mail orders prom tly 
filled. G. M. Sadleir, 38 W. 34ta St., my. 








Jewelry and Silverware 


THE BLUE BOOK OF JEWELRY. Shows 
thousands of splendid gifts for all occasions— 
at wholesale prices. Call, write or ‘phone. 
Chas. L. Trout Co., 170 Broadway, N. Y. 


MADELEINE H. PECKE 
Hand Wrought Jewelry. Distinctive Engage- 
ment Rings. Wedding Rings to Order. Unusual 
plat.Jewelry. 12 W.408t.,N.¥. Phone Bry. 1906 








SILK UNDERWEAR and negligees 

individ. order. Exclusive styles, refined taste. 
Hand embr'd in artistically shaded colors. Mme. 
Paula, 622 W.137thSt.,N.Y.Tel.Audubon 8692. 


Portraits 





HANDKERCHIEF LINEN NIGHTGOWNS. 
Handmade, fineconvent feather stitching,Cluny, 
Irish or realVal.edge.A charming gift.Price list. 
Elizabeth Gleim, 80 Brainard St., Detroit, Mich. 


AN IDEALIZED PORTRAIT of yourself done 

in watercolor. Good pointsemphasized. Charm. 

ing and —. coloring. Kathleen Maxwell, 
52 W. 12th Street, N. Y. 





UNIQUE AND ORIGINAL MONOGRAMS 
and given-names designed for lingerie, bed and 
table linens. Prices 25, 35 & 5Qc. according to 
size. Laura Bell, 108 E. BoltonSt.,Savannah, Ga. 








Public Stenographer 





Gymnasiums 


DR. SAVAGE’S PRIVATE EXERCISE 
Studio. Best equipped, most sanitary. Fat reduc- 
ing roliers,horseback riding, anes ,electric light 
& shower baths. Inspection. 56 W. 45 St., N.Y. 








JEWELRY & SILVERWARE made to order 
exclusively. Special designs, superior work man- 
ship. Remodeling a specialty. ¢ See gay e 
invited. Clark-Ellis Studios, 17 W. 45 St., N.Y. 


Literary Work 


MARGARET M. MURPH Y— Notary Public; 
stenography & typewriting; visiting secretary: 
multigraphing. vee evenings. Madison Ave.& 
42 St. (42St. Bldg., R. 324). Tel. Mur. Hill 4713, 





IN REMOUNTING JEWELS—Mr. Charles 
Hustler gives his personal attention. And 

specialist in pearls, precious stones, fine jewelry. 
Appraiser. 527 5th Ave., N. Y., M. Hill 7240. 


STORIES, plays, poems, scenarios revised, 
criticized by university graduates. Practical 
help. No correspondence courses. Send for circ. 
Manuscript Shop, 129 Church St., N. H., Conn. 








Quilts 





Hair and Scalp Treatment 


PARKER’S Method of Hair Treatment Cleanses 
scalp of imperfections, promotes healthy ae 
yt ae Write tor Book V “Health 
air,”’ 51 W. 37th St., N. Y. Tel. 202 Greeley. 


“BEST BY TEST’’ 

Anita Dandruff Cure. 
Absolute guarantee or money back. “ei $1. 
Mme. Anita, 200 W. 109, N. Y. Suite 6 


WALDEYER & BETTS, SWEDISH SCALP 

Specialists. Treatment consists of thoroughly 
cleansing hair and peep without washing, pro- 

motes new growth of hair. 315 5th Ave., N. y~ 


TREAT YOUR HAIR IN TIME and save it. 

Scientific Swedish Scalp Treatment works 

a. ‘se only by Waldeyer & Betts, 
5 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















HAIR and its Preservation. Loss of Hair, Se- 
borrhoea, premature gray hair and the Quartz 
lamp Treatment, by i Richard W. Muller. 
‘Illus. $1.50 ea. ppd. . R. Jenkins Co., N. Y. 








Jewelry & Silverware Bought 


WE PURCHASE—fine jewelry, etc., at full 
value, even though already pledged. Service is 
discriminating and ewer: Call or write 
L. Bergman, Times Bldg., N. Y., Bryant 2973. 





Maids’ Uniforms 


WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 

a line of its kind in America. Made to -_= 
nly. Ideal gifts for weddings, etc. Catal. f 

Ww iikinson Quilt Co., Gerber St., Ligonier, tnd, 





DIX-MAKE UNIFORMS for Nurses and 
Maids, and Morning Dresses, = quality gar- 
ments. Sold everywhere. Catalogue free. 
H. A. Dix & Sons Co., Dept.P.,Dix Bldg., N.Y. 








Rooms and Apartments 





JOHN DALEY PAYS CASH for Platinum, 

Gold, Silver, Pearls, Diamonds, Antiques; en- 

tire contents of houses. Appointments made. 
654 6th Ave., cor. 38th St., New York City. 


Milliners 


13-15 EAST 54TH ST.,N. Y. Boarding place of 
exceptional advantages where home comforts 
are enjoyed by its guests. The cuisine and loca- 
tion unexcelled. Moderate prices. References. 











MRS. T. LYNCH’S SON, INC., pays highest | RIXON TOURISTS will find delightful accom modation 
prices for Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Jewelry Ladies’ Hats and eee, with Mrs. Horace Wellford Jones. Private bath, 

and Silverware. House founded 1844. 229 W. 6 East 37th St., steam heat; Southern cooking; evening dinner. 
42d St., near B’way, N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1686. (Next door to Tiffany’ 4 1 200 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 

27 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE guarantees our re- | THEODORA Original 

liability. We y highest cash value for dia- Hats Artistic 


monds, jewelry sivarware. Call, write or phone 
M Naftal, 69 W.45th St.,N.Y. Tel.Bryant 670. 


Different 
8 East 48th St., New York. 


Rugs 





WE SPECIALIZE IN PURCHASING 
Family jewels such as Diamonds. Pearls, 
Sapphires, Rubies; also old and modern 

zold and platinum jewelry and silverware 


GERHARDT & CO., 12 E. 45th Street, N. Y. 
ote the Ritz-Carlton 
iginators and Importers of 
sinastes Millinery. Moderate Prices. 


ORIENTAL RUGS and carpets cleaned, 
washed, repaired and dyed by Native Experts, 
16th year in New York. Seven Tatosian Bros., 
13 East 43d Street. Murray Hill 5356. 





Hair Goods & Hair Dressing 


WE PAY HIGHEST cash prices. 
(ortenpoe dence a. Tel. 
Murray Hill 6175. Wyler, 6 East 
46th Street, Ron’ York City. 


TRY THE LITTLE FRENCH SHOP for 
smart and distinctive hats at astonishing low 
prices. Hats remodeled and shapes trimmed. 
103 Lexington Ave.. Bet. 27th & 28th Sts., N.Y. 


CHINESE, PERSIAN & ASIA MINOR Rugs 
in exclusive designs. Jones im bag Direct 
Importers. Craftsman Bldg., 6 E. 39th St.,N.Y; 
“The Maximum Value at’ Minimum Price.” 








ENGLISH HENNA SHAMPOO Powders 
tone the scalp, giving faded or reying hair a 
marvelous gloss and bright tint, Directions 
sent. Henna Specialties Co., 509 5th Ave., N.Y. 


Lace Novelties 





POMADE HAIR GROWER will fill in the 
bald opens = Pu, ser temples and thicken poor, 
we: r jar. Trial size 25c. 
Henna. Specialties Co. * 609 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


ENGLISH SHAMPOO, the qeauine pr product of 
Dr. Evan- Williams, London, is sold e U. 

and applied at the new & enlarged ales " 
Henna Specialties Co., 505 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





CHINESE HAND-MADE GOODS; Laces, 
Lace Scarfs, Lace Doilies. Pongees, plain & col- 
ored. Pongee & Linen Drawn Work. High 
grade & reas. Oriental Art Shop, Easton, Pa. 


Millinery 


RUGS of exclusive style and colors shipped 
prepaid to any part of the country for trial. 
Renaissance Rug Galleries, 

4 West 37th "Street, N. Y. Trade discounts. 





LADIES’ Winter Hats Remodeled into 
latest styles or copied from’ VanityFair,”’ cleaned 
or colored. Hats trimmed. Ostrich repaired. 
Flowers. Price list. Neuman, 24 E. 4th St., N.Y. 








Service Bureau 








Ladies’ Tailors 


Miscellaneous 


GENERAL EMERGENCY SERVICE. world 

dg., Beekman 2257. Your every 
aoa fe Ee. be it domestic or clerical help, 
the purchasing of any article made or grown. 





LEHNERT & HUTLI, formerly Lehnert & 

Alexander. Specialists in the permanent wave. 
Lates te in transformation 

13 E. 49th St. - ¥. ©. 


TAILORED GOWNS REMODELED to pre- 
vailing styles. 19 years’ experience. Tailored 
suits from $65 up. J. H. Comstock, 286 Fifth 
Ave. (30th St., RK. Y. Tel. 158 Madison Sq.) 


COATS-OF-ARMS—Emblazoned. 
Correspondence requested. 
Annie Foote Smith—‘'The Berkshires,” 
Lee, Massachusetts. 





Phone, Plaza 4658. 
“‘MAZU,”’ the Japanese Hair-Growing Oil. 
One bottle faithfully used will show. benefciai 
resul %%2 tle. Fenner & Co., Tokio, 
Japan, No. Shenryudo-cho, Azaba. 


I. JACOBS & CO. 

Importers, Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors, 

are now located at 49 West 46th Street. 
Formerly 7 W. 31st Street, N. Y. 


IN FACT, all emergencies met by 

splendid, reliable men and women on ou 

service. Nothing 7. — or pretentious. 
re 








Musical 


Shoes 





THE LARGE consignment of hair in stock en- 
ables e: matching of delicate shades & texture 
a ot ranslormations wigs, tours. & coiffures, all 

esigns. Dultz & Costello, 16 W. 47 St., N.Y. 


R. BRAUER, 67 WEST 46th STREET 
“a y Same oe — 
usua 
Tailored Suits ho $40 ‘to $85. 





LADIES WITH THIN HAIR find great com- 
fort with our featherweight transformations. 
Price $10. Write for booklet H on hair troubles 
& its care. J. Andre & Son, 45 W. 39th St., N.Y. 


HURWITZ & POSTEN, 14 E. 46th St., N. Y. 
eeceperty with Stein & Blain.) Creators of 
ladies’ suits and wraps. Only finest fabrics used. 
Suits from $65.00 up. Opposite the Ritz. 


aa ne MUSIN’S Belgian School wt Violin 
West 76th Street, Ne City 

Write for History of 

Enclose 2c stamp. 


wen *schout. 
Address Registrar. 


Pas ate gl SHOP, 27 West 38th St., 
Y., Fall and Winter styles after distinctive 
* sheveralt conceptions; ae to the foot. 
oklet ‘‘D” sent free. 








New York Hotels 


BAD FEET feel comfortable and look neat 
in our scientifically constructed footgear. 
We take casts of both feet. 
Balanced-Shoe Co., 40 West 39th St., N. Y. 





BEMSARIEN JLEXANDE R 

f Lehnert and Alexander 
Ladies Hair Dresser & Designer of Human Hair 
goods. 8 E. 47th St.. N. Y. Tel. 8939 Mur. Hill. 


EXPER TS WILL REMODEL your sults. 
copying a any ere. or your own ide eas. Ne 


HOTEL MAJESTIC, Facing Central Park at 
W. 72d St. Accessible to all lines of traffic. but 
away from the noise of the all-night district. 
Rooms$2adayup. Copeland Townsend, Mng. Dir. 





Shopping Commissioners 








TRANSFORMATIONS. Switches renovated 
and dyed, samples rec'd ot Human Hair Shop. 
We restore lost contours. requisites for health 
and beauty. 2845 B'way Aion. 5680 Mside. 





made Linen_ skirts, ‘or 320. 
Fusco & a. A 9 West 46th Btrtet, x 
THOMAS D’EUFEMIA . 46 St., N. Y. 


nator 4 p+ Ag ‘gowns & furs. 


Smart styles. Formerly with Farquharson & 


Wheelock, & Clark & Weinberg. Tel. Bry. 3122. 





OTEL ALGON 59-65 West Forty- 
nora ds St. oun Block of New York. 
ond with bath. 


Rates from jeg? ollars. Frank Case. 





MRS. SARAH BOOTH DARLING, Purchas 

ing Agent. Accompanying out-of-town atrons. 

No charge. References. haperoning. Steamer 
Baskets, 112 West 11th Street, New York. 
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The Shopping 





A convenient directory of personally investigated shops that 
Vanity Fair readers may use without hesitation 














Shopping Commissioners 
(Continued) 


MRS. C. MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. 
Will anon with you, or send anything on ap- 

Services free. Send for White sales 
Pectin. 366 Fifth Avenue, New 


MRS. S. D. JOHNSON 

Shops for and with customers without charge. 
Fifth Avenue. 

Opp. Waldorf-Astoria. Tel. 2070 Murray Hill. 


CHARLO OTTE BURR. Perhaps you would 
like the assistance of an experienced buyer? My 
gervices cost you nothing. Goods on approver 
Write for particulars. 116 Nassau St. 


MRS. MRS. EDGENA BROWN TIPS, 503 Sth f Ave., 

Y. Intimate knowledge of N. A 
specialty of purchasing of wearing Baw ete., 
featured in Vanity Fair. Phone M. H. 1731. 


MRS. CAROLINE PLOWS. Experience has 
taught me that certain shops excel in certain 
lines. I will shop for or with you. No charge. 
Goods 7 W. 92d St., N. 


MRS. HELEN L ROBERTS, 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 
$s for or with you. 
Senaanal attention. No charge. 
Tel. Ford. 490J. 


LOUISE R. ALLEN. Shopping Specialist. 
Entrust your commissions to the woman w 

knows. Articles in Vanity Fair porcseres. Ref, 
No charge. Chaperoning. 337 W. 121 St., N.Y. 


CHICAGO SHOPPING— Harriet Tuthill will 
shop for or with you. Write for particulars. 
eferences required. 

1142 Judson Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 


EXPERT SHOPPING FOR MEN. will pur- 

chase ~ Saas Pae reer how trifling. Sam- 

ples sen cha Sloane-Parsons, 
Fo ideretaaekio” Drive, NN: ¥. 

















sent on approval. 




















Smocks 





SETS of exquisite, dainty party frocks—petti- 
coats and silk socks—1to5 years. Chintz pina- 
fores. Separate smocked guimpes 
Susannah Kent, Presidio of Monterey, Cal. 


“KATE GREENAWAYS” of nosegay muslin, 

rosebud & shamrock smocks for your littlest 

girl. Sketches & Samples submitted. 
Susannah Kent, Presidio of nerey, Cal. 











Social Etiquette 





ETIQUETTE taught by social secretary. Spe- 

clal offer: 10 most important subjects, $1. p’p’d. 

Complete o course of 18 subjects treated in detail, 
Mile. Louise, 118 W. 57 St.,  & 


CORRECT MANNERS for every day. What 
to write, wear, say and do; also ey ee id 
course, both $1 each. Best authorit Carroll, 
514 Portage Ave., Three Rivers, Mich. 











Social Secretaries 


LET US ADDRESS YOUR ENVELOPES, 
= your wedding reception and supervise 

ousehold accounts. Sonat Secretaries. 
nc., 5 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. . Plaza 7497. 


TYPEWRITING—A prominent author says: 
“No one has ever done my Ms. work better.” 
Moderate Charges. Secretarial work. 
Gilbert I. Stodola, 489 5th Ave., Mur. Hill 4680 














Social Stationery 





MONOGRAMMED and ENGRAVED 
stationery for correspondence. Designs free. 
Estimates and sample booklet sent on se ae a 
Estampe Company, 132 W. 23rd St., 


COATS OF ARMS—If your Family Name had 
one registered, will advise, no charge. Send 
stamp. Heraldic Paintings, Note Paper. Dept.B. 
John Frick Jewelry Co., 18 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


EMBOSSED STATIONERY all the vogue. 
Do your own Embossing and Save Money. Send 
for free Samples. ‘‘Money in Goats,” price ~~: 
W. 8. Bull, 203 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















Special Costine 


SCHNEIDER-ANDERSON co. 
-18 West 46 St. 


Yor 
Tel. Bryant 8450. 





New City 





Specialty Shop—Cont. 


Tea Rooms—Cont'd 


Unusual Gifts 





ANNETA VILLARI CO., 402 Mad. Av., N. Y 

Exclusive makers in Porto Rico of the beautiful 

Filet Tire Linens. Very favorable terms to 
high class shops. 


THE COLONIA TEA ROOM 
Has a quiet atmosphere 
that appeals to the 
woman of culture. 


bakomese a RARE FLOWERS 
p by_a master of art. 
Max chline, 22 West — Street, 
New York C ity 








Stamps and Coins 


WE SERVE WAFFLES and MAPLE SYRUP 
every afternoon after thre 
The Tea Room is in the ¢ “olonia "Bldg. 
Between 35th & 36th Sts. 


CORSAGE OF ART FLOWERS at $3 each 
and up. Nice 7 Serres of cut flowers in 
box $2 and up. Max Schling, 

22 West 59th Street, New York City. 





STAMPS FREE—COLLECT STAMPS. Rare 
old Nicaragua stamps, value 75c, big stamp list, 
Monthly Bargain List $2. Prem. coupon free for 
2c post. W. C. Phillips & Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


YOU NEVER CAN TELL what a dainty, de- 

licious 35e luncheon or afternoon tea can be had 

in N. Y. until you visit “The Pirouette, " 22 
E. 45th St., Y. Also a la Carte. 


THE LITTLE SHOP, Briarcliff Lodge and 
Ossining, N. Y. Filet laces, Russian linens 
from $1, crystal candle lamps $2, Pullman caps 
$2, other choice novelties. Sara F. Beatty. 





NO MATTER 'WHERE YOU ARE 
you can buy from the best shops in 
‘Aemeriea this fall. Simply write to 
the advertisers in this “Blue List. 





WHITE SWAN TEA HOUSE bids - 
thee welcome at 28 West 46th Street. 
Luncheon—afternoon tea—dinner. 
Chinese delicacies. 


THE ind ST. GIFT SHOP 
Useful and unique gifts for all seasons. 
Goods taken on commission. 
West 72nd St., New York City. 





“SHOES—AND SHIPS— 


AND SEALING 


W AX—” 


Possibly not ships—but certainly shops of 
every kind can be found in these columns. 


The Shopping List, in fact, is as indispens- 
able to thousands of women as a lorgnette to 


a society matron. 


No matter where a prospective purchaser 
may live—and whatever the prospective pur- 
chaser may need—she turns, first of all, to these 


pages for suggestions. 


You may want a shoe, or you may want 
a stick of sealing wax; you may want any 
one of a thousand things—you will probably 
find it more readily in The Shopping List 
than in any other place. 


THE SHOPPING LIST 
VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 





Stencilling 


Toilet Preparations 





THE ONLY fue OF ITS KIND 
Stencil-Craft Studio 

Exclusive stenciled furnishings for Nursery, 

Loggia, Living Rooms. 309% Sth Ave., N. ¥. 


CLEAN TEETH, Healthy Gums are assured 

users of the Rolling Tooth Brush. Every dentist 

prescribes it. Your druggist, 40c by mail. al 
let, Rolling Company, Box 173, Bosto 











Studio to Let 


AMERICAN DUCHESSE FACE POWDER. 
New process blending beautiful shades. $1 box. 
10¢ for sple. eir. Val. prem. with our a 
Yung Tung Toilet Goods. 339 E. 32 St., N.Y 





10 EAST 43rd ST.,N. Y. Suitable for interior 

decorator or display room. Thoroughly fire- 
roof building, electric light, elevators, 4% block 
rom 5th Ave. $20 per month. Address: W. L. 


THE GERBAULET PREPARATIONS 

are compounded for scientific care of the skin. 
Pamphlet of questions will be sent on request. 
Gerbaulet Inst tute, 5005thAv. Tel. Bryant2581. 








Tea Rooms 


THE TALLY-HO, 20 E. 34th St., opp. Alt- 
nmn’s. Luncheon 65c. Feng v ps aoe 35e. 
Southern Dinner 85c. Mu 
“Picturesque, novel experience.’ —N. ¥. Herald. 








Specialty Shop 


THE ROSE GARDEN holds increasing attrac- 
tion for its most frequent patrons, & provides 
such dainty luncheons & tempting dinners that 
“a change”’ is never craved. 36 Cent. Pk. S.N.Y. 





“THE GINGHAM DOG & THE CALICO 
Cat.” The real articles “done up” in gift box, 
with Eugene Fields poem inserted, $1. Dectralive 
Rovelties. ‘Studio Shop,” 96 5th Ave., N. 


THE CLOVER TEA SHOF makes an appeal of 
simple refinement. ombines moderate 
char es with tnorot hy pleasing surroundings. 
Northwest corner of 59th St. & Madison Ave. 


“THATSIT’ TOOTH / BRUSH, English 

made. Roo neg the best —_ in’ ban world. 
ery one guaranteed, Frank 

M. prindie & Co., 71 West Both Se. sg New York. 


CHARMANT FACE POWDER-—refreshing, 
beautifying, = agg oy 8 & invisible. White, Flesh, 
Pink or Rachel. 25 & oe box, es. ares Lg i 
Charmant Specialty Co., 136 B. Liberty St., 


EXORA FACE POWDER, cream and cheek 
rouge have been used by the theatrical profes- 
sion & ladies of refinement for 50 yrs. Send 5c. 
for samples. Chas. Meyer, 107 W. 13 S8t., N. Y. 











Toys 


XMAS BOXES and BAGS—Real English 
Plum Pudding wonderfully boxed. Artistic ecre- 
tonne & fancy bags. Special laundry bag in cre- 
tonne box. Bloomfield Studio,601 Mad.Ave.,N Y. 


NEXT CHRISTMAS 
is some time away, but during the year 
remember how welcome a_ thoughtful 
gift can be. Senda 


WILE-AWAY BOX, for convalescénce, 

birthdays, or journeys. Each absolutely 

individual and to order. For grown- 
ups and children. 


FILLED wun DELIGHTFUL SURPRISES 
$5, $6, $7.50, $10 and up. 
Elizabeth H.' Pusey 
16 East 48th Street, New York City. 


GIFT SHOPS carry 
Ernest Dudley Chase's 
Practical Gifts and 
dainty cards. Boston. 


THE BROWN TEA POT a Gift Shop and Tea 
Room where one may get not only a dzinty 
meal but also the unusual gift. 

1147 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 




















PAW PAW, kumquat, pineapple, crystallized, 
alone or mixed. Meltingly delicious, gift for 
any age, $1 box, prepaid. Mrs. Jean Baptiste 
Graves, 24 East Lomax St., Jacksonville, Fla. 








Upholstery 


BIRN’S SHOP—103 West 37th St. Altera- 

tions on Furniture, Hangings, etc., as well as 

making sports pieces at our shop. Mattresses 
ade for comfort & durability. 











Vacuum Cleaners 


MUENZEN SPECIALTY cO.. 131, W. 42d St., 
N. Y., sells 42 different kinds Vacuum Cleaners 
at wholesale prices. Wonderful assortment. 
Mail orders. Send for complete price list No. 16. 








Wedding Stationery 


WEDDING STATIONERY SAMPLES and 
“Wedding Suggestions,” an interesting and 
authoritative booklet, sent on request. The 
Crowell Co., 103 Orleans St., Springfield, Mass. 








Wholesale Gift Shops 


EASTER CARDS and BIRTHDAY CARDS. 





Dainty children and formal designs 
engraved and hand painted. 
H. L. Woehler, 116 E. 13th St., New York. 





E ARE IN,THE MARKET for novelties 
b+ will seli in the stationery, book and drug 
stores and gift shops throughout the United 
States and Saneda which 





OUR SALES FORCE COVERS. Not inter- 
ested in anything retailing over $1. Communi- 
cate with Walter G. DeWitt, New York Book 


Co., 201 East 12th Street, New York City. 





Willow Furniture 


McHUGHWILLOW—tThe always acceptable 
gift: Comfortable Chairs, Reading Tables, Bird 
Cages, Flower Holders. Write for illustrations. 
Joseph P. McHugh & Son, 9 W. 42nd St., N..Y 











Winter Attractions 


BOWLING, POCKET BILLIARDS, Roller 
Skating. Best equipped in the city. ‘Refined 
environment, for ladies and gentlemen. Grand 
Central Palace. Lexington Ave., use 46 St. ent. 


MODERN DANCES THOROUGHLY taught. 
25e half-hour lesson, private instructor; 50c 
half-hour lesson, private room, private instruc- 
tor. Dancing Carnival, Lex'g’n Ave., 46 St. ent. 











NEW YORK VISITORS and shoppers visit 
the Crest Novelty Shop in the Grand Central 
Terminal; upper level. Beautiful crepe negligee 
with lingerie collar. $3.25. Miss Duryee. 





SALON DE§THE FLEURISTE, a tea shop of 
distinction. Luncheon and afternoon tea a la 
carte. Select family dinner, $1. Dainty salads, 
pastries, ete., deliv. 10 E. 50th St. Plaza 8092: 





To “STERLING TOYS,”’ Playroom Equip- 

and unique Construction Materials are 
exhibited at. The Children’s Gift Shop. _ Write 
for Catalog “V"’ to 7 West 45th St., N. Y. 





FREE TAXICAB SERVICE to Dancing Car- 
nival. Phone 8610 Murray Hill. Will send for 
you-bet. 4th and 80th Sts. free of charge. 

Open afternoons and evenings. 
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Victor Records are the consummate art of the greatest singers, instrumentalists, bands, 
orchestras—their own superb renditions exactly as they interpret them. 





All the distinctive personality, all the individuality of expression, all the beauties peculiar 
to the performance of each artist, are ever present to charm you in their Victor Records, 


Victor Records are the actual artists—the greatest artists of all the world. The greatest 
artists at their very best. The greatest artists just as you want to hear them. 


There are Victor dealers in every city in the world who will gladly give you a complete 
catalog of more than 5000 Victor Records and play any music you wish to hear. 










Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 






Victor Talking Machine Co. | 


















; Camden, N. J. 
—the combination. There is no other Rp esace »N. J., U.S.A. 
way to get the unequaled Victor . er “* irumophone Sas ——— yi 
tone. @} 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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HINTS ON SOCIAL CLIMBING 


Larsens to show social-registered New 
York what a costume ball really ought 
to be. 

Their epoch-making Louis XV bal-masqué, 
at 805 Fifth Avenue, is still the subject of 
heated and astonished gossip among the head- 
liners in our sacred diamond horseshoe. Take, 
for instance, that single feature of the gold 
mesh-bags. Every woman at the dance went 
off with one, while some of the more nimble- 
fingered women bagged as many as six. Cartier 
made them. The diamonds in them were 
from a picked lot, shipped to America, just as 
the war broke out, by the Wer- 
ner Syndicate in Kimberley. 

Then there was the matter of 
Rodin’s new fountain, spout- 
ing its jet of phosphorescent 
water in the Louis Quinze ball- 
room; and the sixty-five foot- 
men in Louis Quinze liveries— 
black knee breeches, cream silk 
hose, Venetian lace ruffles at the 
cuffs, white periwigs, and tail- 
coats of gold brocade; and the 
inspiration of engaging the Bos- 
ton Symphony for the benefit 
of those who, weary of danc- 
ing, wished to doze at their ease 
on the Gobelin fauteuils of the 
second floor drawing-room; and 
the novel idea of decanting the 
sixty cases of (Brissac Ammeéry, 
’88) champagne into a dozen or 
so barrels, fashioned marvel- 
ously of George III silver; the 
quaint conceit of using blank- 
ets of gloria boboniensis orchids 
as the four walls of the dancing 
tent; the sausages, café au lait, 
and hot griddle cakes served 
with the second breakfast—at 
six o’clock—on the gallery of 
the Gothic organ loft; the play- 
ing of Fritz Kreisler at dinner; 
the singing of Mme. Melba, 
during the first supper; and the 
presence, as guests, of Haman 
Rhah, and a hundred or more Egyptian dancers, 
dressed as fauns, nymphs, satyrs, hamadryads, 
Pans, furies, and a variety of Grecian god- 
desses, Venus among their number—the latter 
divinity amply impersonated by Mrs. Larsen 
herself, in a shimmering, flesh-tinted, some- 
what scaly tunic, a garment which many 
thought too intimately related to her ripe, al- 
most abundant figure, and which gave to her, 
as she made her great entrance, floating on a 
gigantic conch-shell fashioned of mica and 
mother-of-pearl, somewhat the appearance of 
a mammoth, upstanding gold-fish. 


A LL of these features of the ball have natur- 
ally directed, at the Larsens, so large a 
measure of public attention, and have inspired 
$0 many sermons and editorials, that it is in or- 
der to make a brief survey of Mr. L’s meteoric 
social career—from bellows boy at a Pittsburgh 
steel mill to his present lofty eminence as a di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Museum, Union 
Club, National City Bank, Natural History 
Museum, Academy of Design, Newport Cas- 
ino and Garden City Country Club. 
A fair idea of the Larsen family may be 
had from the noble and now familiar portrait 
by John Sargent which hangs in one of the 


[: certainly was left to the C. Osterberg- 





salons of No. 805 Fifth Avenue, and a pen and 
ink sketch of which we are privileged to reveal. 


HE Larsens are Swedes. Seventeen years 

ago they arrived at Ellis Island, from 
Stockholm, with their son, Olaf, aged four, and 
their one year old daughter, Selma. 

Chris Osterberg, pere (the “Larsen” is a 
recent addition to the family patronym) had, 
when he was examined at Castle Garden (for 
bombs, pistols, lunacy, agnosticism, and other 
contagious diseases), precisely thirty-nine dol- 
lars in his blue canvas jacket. He had a 
further liquid asset however in that he and 
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MR. AND MRS. C. OSTERBERG-LARSEN 
Sketched from the portrait by John Sargent 


his family were each of them neatly tagged 
and labelled, ““Deadheaded to the Union Pig 
Iron Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.” 

For fifteen years Chris Osterberg success- 
fully fought the stings and arrows of out- 
rageous Pittsburgh. His promotions in the 
steel business crowded on each other in rapid 
succession. He finally invented what every 
loyal Pittsburgher has secretly longed to invent, 
an entirely new method of treating pig iron. 
Just how he treated it we do not know but, as 
he received from his partners in the Allegheny 
Steel mills the tidy sum of $50,000,000 for his 
secret, we suspect that he treated it kindly. 

The Osterberg union, always a happy one, 
continued to be fruitful. Three more olive 
branches were added to the family tree. The 
later arrivals were (1) Ingeborg, shown in 
the Sargent group with horn glasses and tango 
slippers (Ingeborg is now at the Brierley 
School and as clever a child, according to Mr. 
Sedgwick, the principal, as ever stepped out of 
a Rolls-Royce car); (2) Sigurd, in a natty 
suit of black velvet; and (3) Andrew Carnegie, 
the baby of the family, shown standing by his 
father’s knee. Olaf, the oldest son, and the 
heir apparent to the Larsen millions (who is 
seen standing, back stage) is up for the Racquet 


and the Knickerbocker and is making a proud 
name for himself in the cabaret belt just north 
of Longacre Square. 


W ELL, to resume our narrative. Two 
years ago a certified check for fifty mil- 
lions was placed in Mr. Osterberg’s capacious 
lap as he sat smoking a domestic cigar in his 
Pittsburgh shack. He promptly gave the check 
to his wife. It was at this moment of dire need 
that Mrs. Osterberg remembered that she had 
an ally in New York. The ally soon implanted 
in her brain the idea of settling in New York, 
and implanted it so seductively that Mr. 
Osterberg at once changed his 
name to Larsen, telegraphed to 
the Ritz Hotel for a suite of 
twenty rooms, and arrived here, 
rich beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice—and with but a single ally 
in all New York. . 
The ancients thought there 
were seven wonders of the 
world, the greatest being the 
hanging garden of Babylon. 
Energetic and able-bodied men 
(and women) could climb 
up to the enchanted garden on 
its ladder-like’ tendrils. But 
ancient Babylon is no more, and 
New York, the modern Babylon, 
the seventh wonder of the new 
world, has bloomed miraculously 
in its stead. And, in this new 
city, there is also a fabulous 
garden, a garden called Society, 
a garden in which social growths 
bloom rapidly, luxuriantly: in 
which mushrooms spring up in 
a single night. And, on the lad- 
der-like tendrils of this new 
world’s new wonder, energetic 
and able-bodied men (and wom- 
en) are now climbing—much 
as their ancestors climbed in 
the Babylonian days of old. 


W ELL, the Larsens reached 
New York—and liked it. 
They were energetic, and able bodied, and 
they began their climb. They climbed fast 
and furiously. They left all the details—it 
is true—to Mrs. Larsen’s ally. It was this ally, 
too, who engaged their architect, bought their 
sculpture, selected Selma’s frocks, introduced 
Olaf to the better sort of cabarets, purchased a 
two-story tiara, and hired, for the family, a 
lower tier opera box. 

To-day the Larsens are a household neces- 
sity in the rarefied society of New York, 
Lenox, Aiken, Newport and Palm Beach. 
They go everywhere. They know everyone. 
They are, indeed, the very thickest part of 
the social cream. 

“How ever,” said a very rich lady from Oil 
City, to Mrs. Larsen, at her midnight skating 
dance on the lake at Tuxedo, “‘how ever did you 
climb so fast? Why, I know dozens of women 
who came to New York long before you and 
whose social careers are as flat as pancakes.” 

“My dear,” whispered Mrs. Larsen, “I'll tell 
you a secret. They didn’t know how to pick 
out a good ally, a good CLIMBING-IRON. 
Some of these women, when they started on 
their climb, selected pickaxes, some selected 
Alpine-stocks, some even selected silken ropes, 
but J selected Vanity Fair.” 
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Sfarted with forks and spoons 


In fact, in the nomenclature of the table, Gor%azz 
Tableware is almost as well known as Irish Linen 
and French Cuisine. 


There is in every fork and spoon we male, 8) years 
of cumulative experience to ensure the quality and 
enrich the design. 


And speaking of designs, perhaps the only fault with 
the Garten pl is that the variety is apt to 
embarrass the choice! 


There are twenty-seven different and distinct patterns 
and each interprets some historical epoch or influence 
with the fidelity of a genuine affection. 

But however the patterns and prices may vary in no- 
wise affects the quality of Gor/arzz workmanship, which 
is best described as a Zabst of excellence which we~ 
will not overcome/ 


Leading jewelers everywhere sell Yor%am 


Sterling Stherware and every 


piece bears this trade mark “Zant 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


' Sthrerstatths and Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 
Works - Providence and New York 
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| | Portrait of a Lady, by Gerard Terburg 


In the collection of Mr. H. C. Frick 

















Ops of the smallest, although one of the most notable, of Mr. Frick’s paintings is the now famous “Portrait 

of a Lady,” by the Dutch master of Zwolle (1617-1681). The original painting is only twice the height and 
twice the width of the reproduction on this page. i go, Stanford White, a sure and apprecia- 
tive judge of Dutch painting, became so enamored of the portrait that he purchased it and was, for the remainder 
of his life, an ardent admirer of the little masterpiece. Among connoisseurs the Frick Terburg is chiefly notable 
because of its quite perfect condition, its beautiful blacks, its silvery grays, and the simple austerity of its lines, 
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THE UNITED 





By MARCEL PREVOST 


STATES AND FRANCE 





HE world’s great and new-born admiration of France and of the French people is largely due to the manner in 
which, when the war came, her painters, sculptors, actors, playwrights, men of letters, and even men of pleasure, 





met the call 
for mere love of pleasure. 


and have continued to meet it—by substituting bravery for sensitiveness, duty for emotion, and honor 
In the ranks of her literary men there are few more conspicuous figures than that of 


Marcel Prévost, for many years the president of the Society of Men of Letters, for many years, too, an officer in the 


Legion of Honor, and an Official in The Immortals. 


sensitive, analytical. 
never strength. 


has arisen that of Prévost, the soldier. 


The fruit of Prévost’s genius has always been fragile, delicate, 
Artistry and delicacy of intuition have been the sole aims of his published writings; never power, 
But, ever since the war began, Prévost, the artist, has been submerged, and in place of that fine figure 
In the following essay, writter at the request of Vanity Fair, the author of 


“Lettres de Femmes” shows admirably why the future of America is indissolubly linked with the future of France 


HAVE been asked to address a few words 
I to the readers of Vanity Fair, and 

although nothing could give me greater 
pleasure, I regret my inability at the moment 
to write at any great length, for I have but 
little leisure. Since the beginning of the 
war, I have served continuously as an officer 
of artillery, part of the time in the intrenched 
camp about Paris, part of the time on obser- 
vation and inspection duty at the front. For 
this reason I trust the brevity of my remarks 
may be forgiven. I shall endeavor, in extenu- 
ation, to confine myself to topics of impor- 
tance. 


W HEN the war came, I never for a mo- 
ment doubted that one of its effects 
would be to strengthen the ties already bind- 
ing France to the United States. I knew my 
own country well enough to feel certain that 
the mobilization of its armies would disclose 
qualities of French character which would 
appeal more to Americans than those they 
would have been more likely to observe in 
times of peace. You 


France—you who knew Paris in these by- 
gone days,—days of luxurious and idle peace 
—and tell me if Paris and France are not 
now a hundredfold fairer than ever as they 
stand erect in the throes of the grim struggle 
they sustain! Your compatriot, Mrs. Edith 
Wharton, has recently written of these new 
conditions. No American who has seen these 
things as she has seen them can fail to en- 
dorse her every word. 





HUS, thanks to the war, Americans have 

come to know France better than they knew 
her before, and as a result, to love her more. 
My fellow Academician, M. Brieux, who has 
lately been lecturing in America, told me how 
his words were greeted from day to day, from 
week to week, with an ever increasing warmth 
and cordiality. That was because from day 
to day, from week to week, the hearts of the 
people of our two countries have been drawing 
closer and closer to one another. This, indeed, 
is a worthy compensation for the test we are 
enduring, for it is extremely important that, in 


myself in certain American newspapers) will 
no longer find a place in your independent 
press. As to those of your newspapers which 
are subsidized or conducted by our enemies, 
if they tell you again that the French of the 
Twentieth Century shrink from a career of 
arms, preferring a sybaritic pacifism, you may 
reply with a slogan of two words—two names 
of rivers—“The Marne” and “The Yser.” I 
even hope that, by the end of the war, you shall 
be able to add “The Rhine.” And if those 
same journals speak of French flippancy, of 
French degeneracy,—make inquiries of your 
own fellow countrymen (and you will find 
many) who have visited both Paris and Berlin 
in these strenuous times. These will tell you 
which of the two capitals has withstood the 
long and wearing strain with the fullest calm, 
the greatest dignity, and the least panic. 
Thanks to the war, the French ideal has 
outlined itself sharply and clearly: to the 
American vision. Let us consider, on the 
other hand, what change the war may 
have made the French mind in 

its ideal of America? 


upon 





dear Americans! How 
little you appreciated 
the real soul of 
France,—even those 
of you who spent a 
great portion of your 
lives among us. Now, 
at last, an end shall 
come to that mythi- 
cal, legendary France 
of yours,—France, 
the corrupt, France, 
th degenerate, 
France, incapable of 
firmness, France, un- 
equal to sustained ef- 
fort! For the past 
fifteen months we 
have blocked the ad- 
vance of our foe. 
Not one of our Allies 
questions the fact that 
the greatest effort of 
all was put forth by 
us,—that the decisive 
blow which broke the 
impetus of the German onrush and balked 
the German plan was struck by France. 

And, furthermore, if you would convince 
yourselves, come back here now and _ look 
at Paris; come back and gaze upon all of 
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Y dear friends 

of America, we 
are no more infallible 
than you. ‘There is 
no people who may 
boast that it knows, 
intimately or thor- 
oughly, another peo- 
ple. The _ typical 
American of our 
thoughts was proba- 
bly as different from 
the real American as 
the real Frenchman is 
different from your 
popular conception of 
a Frenchman. Yet I 
can assure you that 
however untrue to life 
our idea of an Ameri- 
can may have seemed 








MARCEL PREVOST 


In the uniform of an artillery officer of the French Army, with which he is serving at the front 


the future, the United States shall have a more 
just and sound estimate of France than her 
people have held in the past. I am fully con- 


vinced that certain cartoons and other libels 
against France (some of which I have seen 


to you, it was never~ 
theless to us a type we 
loved and. admired. 
To the average 
French mind an American woman is a tall, 
handsome creature, ostentatious, charitable, 
who likes to live in foreign hotels and to see 
many things without wasting time over any of 
them. An American man is a sturdy, well- 
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dressed individual, equally charitable and 
ostentatious, who transacts a prodigious amount 
of business, and only stops working long 
enough to sleep. Why do you suppose these 
two strange personifications, so dramatically 
opposite to his true ideal, should appeal so 
strongly to the average Frenchman? Prob- 
ably because the average Frenchman is neither 
tall of stature nor ostentatious; he cares more 
for his hearth than for all travel, and he jeal- 
ously reserves a certain number of his waking 
hours for social and neighborly intercourse, 
even if this cuts into his in- 


German who becomes an American, is after 
all but an American body, stuffed with a Ger- 
man—a coat of American cloth lined with 
German material. Doubtless the lining is well 
fastened to the coat and is a part of it, but the 
owner of the garment seems to care fully as 
much for the lining as he does for the outer 
cloth. 


OWEVER, in spite of our shortcomings, 
we Frenchmen: are an intelligent people, 
and we have been quick to grasp your situa- 


: VANITY FAIR 
tribute greatly to our eventual success. And 
our victory, dear American friends, Is As mg. 
PORTANT FOR YOU AS IT Is FOR us. Aye, fully 
as important. For those nations which are 
not actually in the great conflict cannot ignore 
the struggle. Their fate is being decided 
along with that of the belligerents. To-day 
there are but two great groups in this world, 
One believes that Might is supreme over 
Right—the other contends that Justice must 
prevail against brutal force. All neutral 
nations either by temperament or by educa- 
tion belong to one of these 





come. Yet, above all this, 
our average Frenchman—in 
the same degree as the more 
cultivated and better in- 
formed among us—feels in- ee gs 
stinctively that the Ameri- | * * ** 
cans and the French agree 
tacitly upon one particular 
political and human ideal; 
they both have the same con- 
ception of justice and the 
same respect for liberty. 
Our people feel that the 
French Revolution was sister 
to the American Revolution, 
and they realize that all the 
differences of customs, of 
daily life, even of language, 
are as nothing beside this 
wonderful community of 
ideals. 


‘THAT is what we thought 

of the Americans before 
the war. And now, has 
the upheaval modified the 
Frenchman’s view?  Prob- 
ably not, in the sense that we 
are just as much convinced 
that our ideals of justice and 
liberty, to be respected and 
defended at any cost, are still 
those of the American people, 
considered as a whole. But 
our impression certainly has 
been modified in some re- 
spects. Events have disclosed 
to us one thing of which we 
were wholly unaware—even 
you yourselves may not fully 
have suspected it. This thing 
is that the whole of the Amer- 
ican people is not a unit in 
its estimate of the Great 
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Ideal. It is apparent that a 
considerable minority of your 
people, on the contrary, wor- 
ship the opposite fetich— 
that of Treitschke and Bernhardi—the con- 
sideration that Might is supreme, even above 
liberty and justice. 


L*®t us confess our ingenuousness. Let us 
admit that the existence of this condition 
among you has, in a sense, stunned us. For, 
so many times indeed, in standard works on 
the United States, in books written by travel- 
ers from Europe, and even by Americans 
themselves, we had read that America was 
one vast, all-powerful, irresistible melting pot, 
wherein all races were fused into one homo- 
geneous nationality. 


ELL, the illustrious analysts were all 
wrong. There is one race willing to mix 
with the American fibre without however al- 
lowing itself to become assimilated by it. A 


The pencilled inscription at the top of the picture reads: 


MARCEL PREVOST IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


of Artillery at Clermont in the Argonne, May, 1915.” 


tion. We very soon became thoroughly aware 
of those elements in your home politics which 
affected and embarrassed your foreign rela- 
tions. And we are none the less grateful to 
the great majority of traditional Americans 
(the Americans of the line of Washington) 
for all their good will and for the powerful 
aid they have given us. We know (and your 
compatriots who are still in Paris do not hesi- 
tate to assure us of it) that the true Ameri- 
cans would be quite eager to do a good deal 
more, if they only had a free hand. 


FTER all, therefore, the two nations are 
just as much of the same mind as they 
were in the heroic days of the two great Revo- 
lutions. That is what counts just now. The 
assistance which America has rendered us— 
hampered though it may have been—will con- 


“M. Marcel Prevost (0) Major 
, 


two groups. Their ideals 
shall prevail or fall in just 
such a measure as shall 
be reaped by the belligerent 
powers, and their whole 
future history shall be affect- 
ed by this result. 


HEREFORE in France 

we are convinced that the 
United States belongs to the 
world group which favors 
Right over Might. Should 
France and England be 
overcome in the present 
struggle, an American mi- 
nority, that minority which 
favors Might over Right, 
would no doubt properly 
consider itself victorious— 
but the national ideal of 
Americans would neverthe- 
less be overthrown and by 
this would be accomplished 
the moral defeat of the real 
United States—of the nation 
of George Washington. 





EAR friends of America 

—the war, far more so 
than peace, has enlightened 
us concerning you and has 
enlightened you concerning 
us. It has taught each one 
of us things we did not know 
before—things we had even 
perhaps failed to suspect. In 
addition to increasing our 
mutual esteem, it has welded 
ties which even time can 
never relax or release. Al- 
ready now, every clear- 
visioned man in France and 
in America is aware that the 
destinies of our two peoples 
are bound by this huge strug- 
gle to an identical fate, and 
that the real American nation 
shall have true cause to rejoice on the day 
that France and her Allies shall triumph. 





IT T is a happy chance perhaps which enables 

Vanity Fair to print, in connection with 
the above article by Marcel Prévost, an author 
in the ranks of France, a singularly timely 
and notable lithograph by Baron Charles 
Huard, an artist in the ranks of France. 
Baron Huard has recently arrived in America, 
on leave from the front, for a brief stay im 
New York, with his American wife. The 
lithograph shown on the opposite page is the 
first of a fine series which he made in the war 
zone. Vanity Fair will print others of the 
same series from time to time. Huard is per- 
haps best known as the illustrator of the de- 
finitive edition of the works of Honoré de 
Balzac. 
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M Soissons, the Storm Center of the War 
he From a Drawing Made on the Spot by Charles Huard 


e- nis original lithograph was executed at Soissons, while the artist was still a common soldier, and before he 
1 became the official military painter of the Sixth Army of France. Soissons has been shelled, continuously, by the 
é Germans for sixteen months. The soldiers shown in the drawing are on their way to the first line trenches, only half 
a mile from the Cathedral of St. Jean Des Vignes, which is seen in the background of the picture. 
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Recent Portraits 
of 
Geraldine Farrar 


By Victor Georg ; T 


Miss Farrar in the costume which she wears in her dancing scene in “Carmen” 


N addition to her film début 

as Carmen, Miss Farrar has 
been featured in two other screen 
dramas, ““Temptation,” and “‘Ma- 
ria Rosa,” the latter of which is 
soon to be released. It has been 
a busy winter for Miss Farrar. 
Her concert tour of the West, 
which started in October, was in- 
terrupted in December by a short 
engagement with the Chicago 
Opera Company. The tour was 
then resumed and Miss Farrar 
migrated to New Orleans, whence 
she will return to New York for 
a musicale at the Biltmore on the 
twenty-eighth of January, and for 
her much heralded appearances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in February. 





Miss Farrar is here shown in the “Carmen “movie,” not in the “Carmen” 
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LETTERS TO HIS LEADING MAN 


Three (somewhat heated) epistles written to Louis Calvert 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


HE great success of Shaw’s comedy, “Major Barbara,” now run- part, and, at the time of writing, is still on the friendliest terms with 


ning in Grace George’s repertory theater, The Playhouse, makes 
timely the publication of three letters by Shaw, written to Louis Calvert, 


who is playing the réle of Andrew Undershaft. 


written in 1905, at the time of the preparation and original production 
of the comedy, have never before been published. Mr. Calvert, then, 
Besides being an excellent actor, 
He took the letters in good 


as now, undertook the leading role. 
Mr. Calvert is the soul of good nature. 


Derry, Rosscarberg, Co. Cork, 
23rd July, 1905. 


EAR CALVERT:—Can you 
D play the trombone? If not, 

I beg you to acquire a smat- 
tering of the art during your holidays. 
I am getting on with the new play 
scrap by scrap; and the part of the 
millionaire cannon founder is becom- 
ing more and more formidable, Broad- 
bent and Keegan rolled into one, with 
Mephistopheles thrown in; that is what 
it is like. ‘Business is Business” will 
be cheap melodrama in comparison. 
Irving and Tree will fade into the third 
class when Calvert takes the stage as 
Andrew Undershaft. It will be TRE- 
MENJOUS, simply. But there is a 
great scene at the end of the second act 
where he buys up the Salvation Army 
and has to take part in a march to a 
big meeting. Barker will play the 
drum. You will have a trombone—or 
bombardon if you prefer that instru- 
ment—and it would add greatly to the 
effect if you could play it prettily. Be- 
sides, if you took to music you could 
give up those confounded cigars and 
save your voice and your memory (both 
wrecks, like Mario’s, from thirty-seven 
cigars a day) for this immense part. It 
is very long—speeches longer than 
Keegan’s and dozens of them, and in- 
finite nuances of execution. Under- 
shaft is diabolically subtle, gentle, self- 
possessed, powerful, stupendous, as 
well as amusing and interesting. There 
are the makings of ten Hamlets and six 
Othellos in his mere leavings. Learn- 
ing it will half kill you; but you can 
retire next day as pre-eminent and un- 
approachable. ‘That penny-plain and 
twopence-colored pirate Brassbound 
will be beneath your notice then. I 
have put him off for another year, as I can- 
not get the right Lady Cicely. Vedrenne, un- 
luckily, has read my plays at Margate, and is 
now full of the most insane proposals—wants 
Brassbound instantly with you and Kate 
Korke, for one thing. 

But the trombone is the urgent matter of 
the moment. By the way, trombone players 
never get cholera nor consumption—never die, 
in fact, until extreme old age makes them in- 
capable of working the slide. 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


18th November, 1905. 
Y DEAR CALVERT: I hope I did not 
worry you too much to-day at rehearsal. 
The fact is, you are ruining the end of the 
second act by your enormous, desolating, ob- 
vious-to-everybody absentmindedness. The 


The letters, which were 
years. 


modern plays. 





LOUIS CALVERT 


Now playing Andrew Undershaft in Bernard Shaw’s satirical 


comedy ‘Major Barbara,” at the Playhouse 


reason I put on an understudy for Barbara 
was that you had driven Miss Russell almost 
out of her senses by letting the scene drop 
when she was doing her hardest to get hold 
of it. She did not complain; but I saw what 
was happening and acted on my own initia- 
tive. You see it is all very well for you; you 
know that you can wake up at the last moment 
und do the trick; but that will not help out 
the unhappy victims who have to rehearse 
with you. And you forget your own weight. 
The moment you let the play go it drops. You 
sit there, greatly interested (except when you 
are asleep) by the way to manage the play and 
the mistakes that all the rest are making, and 
trying to make out what is wrong with the 
whole scene. Of course what is wrong is you. 

All that is needed is steady concentration, 
magnetic intensity. Irving, who could not do 


Mr. Shaw. It is only fair to Mr. Calvert to explain that his failure, in 
the original production, to know his lines was due to the fact that the 
role of Undershaft is one of the longest parts in any play of recent 
Undershaft is on the stage most of the time, and the actual 
number of lines which he is called upon to speak must make the part 
almost as long as that of Zaza, the longest part in any of the recent 
Mr. Calvert is now letter perfect in his difficult réle. 


lots of things that you can do, could 
have done this superbly. But you are 
evidently thinking of Lord knows what 
—the returns from one of your Sweet 
Nell companies, or how Barker always 
drops his voice when he ought to raise 
it and emphasizes the wrong word, or 
what a monstrous thing it is that an 
idiot of an author should produce a 
play when he doesn’t know the first 
rudiments of his business or—and then 
you suddenly realize that the stage has 
been waiting for you for ten minutes. 
There are moments when I wish to wal- 
low in your blood. Miss Russell has 
been working with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, and when she tries to get 
into the rush of it, and is slacked down 
every time by your colossal indifference, 
she almost gives up in despair. If you 
were an insignificant actor it would not 
matter; they could run away from you; 
but they are not strong enough for this; 
the piece takes its time and intensity 
from you in spite of all they can do. 

I don’t complain of anything except 
the end of the second act; but for that I 
have no words strong enough to describe 
your atrocity: you will scream through 
endless centuries in hell for it, and im- 
plore me in vain to send you ices from 
heaven to cool your burning tongue. 
Spend to-morrow in prayer. My wife 
was horrified at my blanched hair and 
lined face when I returned from rehear- 
sal. 

G. B. S. 


29th Nov., 1905. 


Y DEAR CALVERT: I see with 

disgust that the papers all say that 

your Undershaft was a magnificent 

piece of acting, and “Major Barbara” a 

rottenly undramatic play, instead of 

pointing out that “Major B.” is a masterpiece 
and you an infamous amateur. 

I have taken a box for Friday and had 
a hundredweight of cabbages, dead cats, eggs 
and gingerbeer bottles stacked in it. Every 
word you fluff, every speech you unact, I will 
shy something at you. You are an imposter, 
a sluggard, a blockhead, a shirk, a malingerer, 
and the worst actor that ever lived. I will 
apologize to the public for engaging you; I will 
tell your mother of you. Barker played you off 
the stage; Cremlin dwarfed you; Bill annihi- 
lated you; Clare Greet took all eyes from you. 
If you do not recover yourself next time, a 
thunderbolt will end you. If you are too lazy 
to study the lines, J’/1 coach you in them. That 
last act MUST be saved, or I'll withdraw the 
play. 

G. B. S. 


Yours ever, 


VANITY FAIR 
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Mabel Taliaferro 


ISS TALIAFERRO has at last been ensnared by the filmy web of the movies. Until the first week of 
January she appeared in “The New Henrietta,” by Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes, the authors of 
“The Boomerang.” ‘The play is founded on a Broadway success of twenty-eight years ago. W. H. Crane, who 


appeared in the old play, is in the new cast. When Miss Taliaferro left the cast her sister, Edith, took her 
place in the play, which will be ir New York for a few days at the end of this month. 
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1o A.M.: Rosy-fingered dawn 
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DEBUTANTE'’S life is di- 

vided into three major parts 
—cards, dancing and tea. Here 
is shown one of her little after- 
luncheon rubbers of auction—a 
game which gives to our society 
its strongest mental stimulus, its 
almost isolated cerebral exercise. 
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4 P.M.: 








2 P.M.: Just one rubber after luncheon 


For flirting, no place like the movies 


DOTH THE BUSY DEBUTANTE—? 


Sketched (from Experience ?) 
by 
ETHEL PLUMMER 
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10:30 A.M. The 
sov.hing bromo 


1 P.M.: Luncheon of the Junior Ladies’ Colony Club 
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5 P.M.: Five o’clock T. 
(T. stands for toddy?) 


FTERNOON tea, in tea- 

cups, used to be quite the 
thing, when débutantes had 
homes and family ties, but since 
they becamé a band of roving, 
migratory gypsies, they have 
changed all that. They now take 
their tea in small, upstanding 
glasses, without sugar bowls, tea- 
pots, cream-jugs, or even spoons. 





9 P.M.: To dine is to dance 





ANCING! In that single 

word you have the whole life 
story of a modern débutante. 
Dancing is the street on which 
she lives. It is her middle name, 
her functional need, her life, her 
faith, her duty, her Heaven. It 
is, in short, her PLEASURE. 
And, no matter where she dances, 
or how, or with whom, or at 
what hour, she must have food. 
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1:30 A.M.: On to Bustanoby’s—! 
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This is Delilah—not the one in the 
Bible but the one in the opera. 
She is a German, and a singer. See 
how she thirsts for Samson’s hair. 
Who is she, in private life? 






Samson and Delilah, in dark réles, 
in Saint-Saéns’ tragic opera, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House 





GUESS WHO’S HERE! 


Inkographs by 
ETHEL TAYLOR 


And a Generous Offer, by Vanity Fair, of 
Prizes for the Best Gues>-s 


FE don’t often offer prizes. S+il, it’s a com- 

paratively easy, and an -clways_ popular, 
thing to do. It’s the actual giving of the prizes 
which we hate so cordially to do. But here is a 
time when we simply must make an offer of sub- 
stantial rewards to our acute and intelligent read- 
ers. Here are seven dark and sinister figures. 
Who are they? To anybody guessing them all 
correctly, and promptly, and grammatically, we 
offer private views of: First, a putty fac-simile 
of Woodrow Wilson’s backbone. Second, a cab- 
aret “society” dancer who is not dressed by Lucile. 
Third, a poem in a current magazine which is 
not in ¢ers libre. Fourth, a chorus girl without 
She acts, she dances, she sings; she is the fur-topped boots. Fifth, a fashionable family, 


life of “Princess Pat.” What painter living on Fifth Avenue, and having more than 
could worthily paint her? three children 


She is a star of the first magnitude. 








On the stage—just at present—he A planet, even. No, it’s not Maude 
is very popular as a great lover. Adams, although, like her, she prob- 
Have you seen him? Where? ably wishes to play Barrie mcre 
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VANITY FAIR 


This is Samson—before his hair. 
cut. He is a fairly well-known 
opera singer; from Italy, of Course, 
Who is he, in his ten-room flat at 
the Knickerbocker Hotel? 





A great French singer and actress— 
now delighting New York audiences. 
Who can she possibly be? 


A French actor—now in New York. 
We heartily wish that his singular 
name we might tell, and tell again 
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A NEW OPERA FOR THE METROPOLITAN 


““Goyescas”’ by Granados, Soon to Have Its World Premiere in New York 


By FREDERICK 


OWARD the end of this month, January, the first opera to be 
sung in Spanish in this country, will be staged at the Metropol- 


itan Opera House. 
most distinguished of modern Spanish 
composers, now forty-eight years of age, 
now in New York, is the author of the 
work, and will conduct its performance 
here. Its premiére in America is directly 
due to the turmoil in Europe, for it was 
to have been given at the Paris Opera 
last year, but the war made it impossible 
to produce it in Paris. 

The origin of “Goyescas, 6.los majos 
enamorados” (“The Riva] Lovers”) offers 
an interesting example of the influence of 
one art upon another. Verlaine was in- 
spired by Watteau’s canvases to write 
his exquisite Fétes galantes, whose charm, 
in turn led Debussy to set them to music. 
Fernando Periquet (who has accompanied 
Granados to America), directly stimulated 
by the realistic art of Goya, wove a tragic 
and stirring poem around the characters 
represented in the latter’s paintings. And, 
just as Debussy found inspiration in Ver- 
laine’s poems, so Granados found the 
motives for the music of his opera in Peri- 
quet’s tragedy in verse, recast in rhymed 
prose to serve as a libretto for his opera. 


HE scene of the story is Madrid in the year 
1800, a remarkably free and easy time, still 
instinct with the spirit of the Eighteenth Century. 


Enrique Granados y Campina, one of the 


MiSHKIN 


ENRIQUE G 


The opera’s three tableaux ought to prove a fascinat- 


ing portrayal of Spanish life 
and manners of that time. 
There are four principal 
characters; two, aristocrats, 
Rosario, a high-born lady 
(the soprano réle, assigned 
to Lucrezia Bori); and Fer- 
nando, a captain in the Span- 
ish Royal Guards (tenor, sung 
by Martinelli); two ple- 
beians, Pepa, a maja (mez- 
zo, Mile. Perini will create 
this. rdle), and Paquiro, a 
bull-fighter (baritone, An- 
drés de Segurola). All, in- 
cluding the majas and majos 
who make up the chorus, 
will be clad in the costumes 
which we find in Goya’s can- 


vases. Rosario, the lady of 
birth and fashion, is to 
appear in the costume of 


Goya’s famous painting, 
“Maja vestida” (the clothed 
maja), in the Prado Museum 
at Madrid, which painting is 
reproduced here. It is a 
companion canvas tothe same 
artist’s ‘Maja desnuda” (the 
unclothed maja), also shown 
here. 

The reader will, very like- 
ly, be asking “What is a ma- 
ja?” The maja—pronounced 
mah’hah—was, to put. it 
mildly, Madrid’s Eighteenth 
Century equivalent of the 
Parisian grisette or lorette 
during the second empire, or 


GOYA’S “MAJA VESTIDA” 
The costume shown in this picture is the model used by Miss Fitzhugh, who will sing the 


soprano réle of Rosario, in the 


H. MARTENS 


of the midinette of to-day. 


Yet, according to Senor Periquet, the 


author of the libretto of ““Goyescas,” who is most emphatic on the point, 
the Spanish maja lacked much of the coarseness of the French woman 





RANADOS 








ALSO IN THE PRADO 


new opera by Granados 





of the same class. Flitch,-in a study of 
Goya and his times, says: “She was an 
explosive, flashy person, with a vivid 
taste for finery in dress and jewels, the 
means to gratify which you must not be too 
curious to inquire into. She herself would 
tell you that she kept a flower-stall or that 
she helped out in a shop. We must take 
her word for it. The majo (seen at his 
best in Goya’s painting, “El Majo,” inthe 
Museum of Cadiz), her masculine com- 
panion, who did a little tinkering or huck- 
stering in his more strenuous moments, 
shared her passion for extravagance in at- 
tire, her indolence, arrogance, audacity, 
and fire.” 

In Granados’s opera practically all the 
characters are majas and majos. We 
have the real maja, Peda, the woman of 
the people; and Rosario, the lady of fash- 
ion disguised as a maja, “the maja through 
sentiment,” to quote Sefior Periquet, “who 
assumed the picturesque costume of the 
maja as a caprice, duplicating the cos- 
tume of the-latter in the richest silks and 
satins.” 

We have also Paquiro, the bull-fighter, 


a genuine majo, and Fernando, the dandy officer, 
also distinguished by the characteristic costume of 
this class. 
appear in the true costume of her rank. 


Not until the third act does Rosario 
This, so 
Sefior Periquet says, is that 
of the first French empire, 
since “at that time, just as 
at the present time, Madrid 
received its fashions from 
Paris!” 


HE opening scene of the 
opera shows a group of 
majos and majas in the 
meadows of la Florida on the 
outskirts of Madrid, by the 


banks of the Manzanares 
River. The stage setting re- 


produces one of Goya’s tap- 
estry designs now in the Pra- 
do Museum, a design orig- 
inally drawn for the Gobelin 
tapestry makers in Santa 
Barbara, Madrid. Majas 
and majos throng the stage, 
enjoying a holiday; promi- 
nent among them Paquiro, 
the bull-fighter—you wll 
recognize him in Goya’s fine 
set of engravings known as 
the Tauromaquia (The Bull- 
Fights)—who is circling 
about, ingratiating himself 
with the women. 

Pepa, the _ best-known 
maja of the Madrid of the 
time, who is Paquiro’s sweet- 
heart for the moment, appears 
on the scene in her dog-cart, 
and is enthusiastically wel- 
comed by all. Shortly after- 
ward Rosario puts in an ap- 
pearance (Cont. on p. 110) 

























































LADY DIANA MANNERS 


The youngest daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland, sister of 
Lady Anglesea and Lady Elcho. She 
is an accomplished musician and 
almost as gifted an artist as her 
mother. She is now interested in the 
work of the war hospitals, and one 
sees her flying about everywhere in 
her nurse’s uniform 


VISCOUNTESS CURZON 


Daughter of the late Colonel 
“Monny” Curzon, the most popu- 
lar man of his day. At 18 she mar- 
ried her young cousin, Lord Cur- 
zon, the eldest son of Lord Howe. 





THE COUNTESS POULETT 
Wife of the Seventh Earl Poulett 


RITA MARTIN 


VANITY FAIR 



























MARCHIONESS OF TITCHFIELD 


Lady Titchfield, married since the 
war broke out, to the son and heir of 
the Duke of Portland, is the daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don. She is several years the senior 
of her youthful husband. As Maid- 
of-Honor to Queen Alexandra she was 
popular at Marlborough House because 
of her tact and many accomplishments 





Lady Curzon was selected as the 
“Queen of Beauty” at the Eglin- 
ton Tournée at Earl’s Court in the 
summer before the war. Her hus- 
band is fighting at the Dardanelles 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LALLI CHARLES 


THE NEW GROUP OF REIGNING LONDON BEAUTIES 


N these pages are shown nine of the notable British beauties of the day. 
They have been carefully selected by Vanity Fair, with a view to making 
up a representative group of those women in fashionable England whom 
London has accepted as worthy successors of the beauties of twenty years ago. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for New Yorkers to compare London’s candidates 
with those of our own metropolis. And, just as London means Great Britain, 
so New York is getting to mean the United States, for the best products—in 
lovely women—seem inevitably to drift to both. A woman may start beautiful 
in Baltimore, or New Orleans, or San Francisco, but New York—like those 


goblins of James Whitcomb Riley’s—will always get her, if she “don’t watch 
out.” But where are the famous beauties whose fair faces we used to see 
in the Tatler and Sketch, or in the shop windows in London, or riding in 
the Row, not so very long ago? Mais oi sont les reines d’antan: Where 
are the queens of yester-year? Where is the gracious Duchess of Leinster, 
the haughty Marchioness of Londonderry, the delightful Lady Dudley? 
Where is the Babbling Brooke? Where are the Souls? ladies who could talk 
metaphysics as well as they could grace the racing paddocks of Ascot, or the 
ballrooms of London? We feel the same pang, as we think of them, that went 
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MISS PAMELA FITZGERALD 

A beauty of pronounced English coloring. A 
granddaughter of the once remarkably beauti- 
ful Countess Barrington. Miss Fitzgerald has 
been working, since the war broke out, at 
Mrs. Hale Walker’s hospital for wounded 
officers at Sussex Lodge, Regent’s Park. She 
made her début last year 


RITA MARTIN 




















THE HON. EDITH 
WINN 


The only daughter of 
Lord and Lady St. Os- 
wald. She is engaged 
to Mr. Henry Ashley of 
the Coldstream Guards. 
The St. Oswalds have a 
country seat, Hostall 
Priory, near Wakefield 









MISS IRENE CURZON 


Miss Irene Curzon is the 
eldest daughter of Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston, and of 
the late Mary Leiter of 
Chicago and Washington 








MRS. RALPH PETO 


Daughter of Colonel 
Walter Lindsay and a 
cousin of the Duchess 
of Rutland. Her beauty 
lies in what the Scotch 
call the “eerie” expres- 
sion of her eyes and the 
pallor of her skin 





LADY PETRE 


Widow cf the 16th Baron 
Petre. She was formerly 
Miss Catherine Boscawen. 
Her husband recently met 
his. death in the trenches 

















PHOTOGRAPHS SY LALLI CHARLES 


WORTHILY SUCCEEDING THOSE OF KING EDWARD’S TIME 


through the heart of Master Francois Villon, as he reflected, to the great advan- 
tage of poetry, on the snows (and queens) of long ago. 

Strictly speaking, there is no British type of beauty, any more than there is 
an American type. We would match, with confidence, a score of our best, 
against a score of London’s best, so far as height, complexion, hair, and vivacity 
went, but there is an English manner, an English breeding, an English restraint, 
that is still the despair of all their feminine imitators. Sir Frederick Leighton, 
‘tr John Millais and, later on, J. J. Shannon, did succeed in creating, in Eng- 
rd, an accepted type for fashionable portraiture, but very soon John ‘Sargent 


came along and put an end to such insipid portraits by approaching his sitters 
as if he considered them human beings and not merely charming idols. He was 
the psychologist of fashionable beauty, just as he was, later, the psychologist. 
of statesmen and men of affairs. _No wonder that his all-seeing eye and his 
merciless hand were feared by the ladies. But Sargent has stopped painting por- 
traits, and so William Orpen and the rest of the contemporary English portrait 
painters have—all undisturbed—a pleasant and easy task cut out for them. 

It may be added that six of these new English beauties are said to look 
extremely well in their becoming nurses’ uniforms. 








VANITY FAIR 


, New York’s Skating Obsession — a 
A Reel of Motion Pictures —_— => 


By HENRY RALEIGH 















An amateur Nijinsky at 
the Biltmore roof rink 











Learning the outer edge 
at a Hippodrome tea 



























Heard at the Biltmore—any afternoon: “Polly, put your skates 
on, and we’ll all have tea” 





Watching Charlotte, 

the Hippodrome star, 

practising at the St. 
Nicholas Rink 


“It’s beastly cold, 
and I really hate 
it, but I must 
be in the mode” 


Showing two largo movements by a pair of midnight skaters at 
“The Castles in the Air” 


The six o’clock subway 
crush isn’t in it, this 
year, with the figure 
eight lock-step at the 
Saint Nicholas Rink 


The St. Nicholas has 
pitched upon a good 
idea, that of conveying 
a sort of aristocracy 
in sport—to the masses 
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ALL ABOUT BUTLERS 


most bitter ironies of life on this terres- 
trial globe of ours that the intellectual 
poor, who are endowed with the intelligence 
necessary for the proper appreciation of but- 
lers and the imagination to enjoy them to the 
full, should be so confoundedly hard up that 
they cannot afford them: while the dull and 
stupid rich, to whom there is no poetry or 
romance in a butler, are never without one. 
For, hard as it is to be a good butler, it is 
still harder to be—if I may use the expres- 
sion—a good buttlee. It is not easy to buttle, 
but it is still more difficult to be buttled to. 
As an instance of what I mean, take the 
case of some rich Western acquaintances of 
mine who awoke one morning in the midst of 
the enjoyment of their newly-gotten wealth, 
to find that a butler had almost imperceptibly 
insinuated himself into the home. Some are 
born to butlers, others achieve butlers, and 
others have butlers thrust upon them. In the 
daily recriminations which followed Mergle- 
son’s arrival, each of the family denied hotly 
that he or she had been responsible for his 
engagement. It was tacitly understood in 
the end that nobody had engaged him, but 
that he had just materialized like some 
noxious vapor given out by their piled-up 
riches. 


I T has always seemed to me one of the 


BE that as it may, from the moment of his 

arrival, happiness took to itself wings. 
Mergleson had lived with a Duke and, on the 
occasions when I dined with these acquaint- 
ances of mine, it would have touched a far 
harder heart than mine to observe the way in 
which they cringed before the man. ‘They 
congealed before his cold blue eye. They 
quailed at the proximity of his bulging waist- 
coat. If conversation became for an instant 
free and un-self-conscious, it collapsed as if 
it had been sand-bagged at the sound of 
Mergleson’s quiet, disapproving “Sherry or 
Hock, sir?’”’ Sometimes, out of sheer bravado, 
one of the sons, in the devil-may-care way of 
youth, would begin a funny story—only to 
subside before the almost inaudible cough in 
the background—the cough which seemed to 
say “Pardon me, but this sort of thing would 
hardly have done for His Grace!” 


FORGET how the thing ended. They 

could not have shot him, or I should have 
seen it in the papers. They could not have 
given him notice, for they had not the nerve. 
I imagine that they talked the thing over, and 
one night, having made sure that he was 
asleep, they all packed their suit-cases and 
sneaked back to the West. 

I merely mention the affair to prove my 
point that it is not every man who is capable 
of being buttled to, and that mere wealth 
should not be permitted to corner the butler 
market, as it is under the present slipshod 
conditions of Society. Within a biscuit throw 
of the house of these wretched creatures there 
must have been dozens of men to whom 
Mergleson would have been a comfort and a 
boon. Some day, no doubt, there will be some 
sort of Fund, or Institution, for supplying the 
deserving poor with butlers. Public examina- 
tions will be held periodically, and those who 


And a Word on How to be Buttled 


By P. BROOKE-HAVEN 


pass them will receive these human prizes 
quite independently of their means. 

Roughly, the examination would run along 
on these lines: ° 

QuEsTION. What would you do if you met 
a butler unexpectedly on a little used stair- 
case ? 

ANSWER. (adjudged correct by the exam- 
iners) I should either (a) stare haughtily 
at the man or (b) say genially “Ah, Stimson!”’ 
(adjudged incorrect by the examiners) (a) 
faint, (b) do a Steve Brodie over the balus- 
ters. 


QuEsTION. Is familiarity with a_ butler 
ever permissible ? 
ANSWER. (adjudged correct by the exam- 


iners) Certainly. All butlers are interested in 
racing and the stock market. It is. perfectly 
in order to say to a butler (a) “Oh, Spink! 
Before I forget. Bet your very B.V.D.’s or 
Doughnut in the third race” or (b) “Very un- 
settled, the market, this afternoon, Spink— 
very unsettled!” (adjudged incorrect by the 
examiners) Only in an assumed voice, over 
the telephone. 

QUESTION. What services may a man legi- 
timately demand of a butler? 

ANSWER. (adjudged correct by the exam- 
iners) (a) the supplying of a light for a cigar; 
(b) a jerk at the collar of one’s overcoat when 
one has just got the darned thing on; (c) a 
corroboration of one’s suspicion that the weath- 
er is threatening. (adjudged incorrect by the 
examiners) None. 


T is one of the compensations of increasing 
age that fear of butlers as a class decreases 
and, in due season—as the hair grows sparser 
and the figure more abundant—vanishes alto- 
gether. 


But it may be taken as an axiom that 





Mergleson, or perhaps even Spink 


Drawn by Fish 


a man under the age of twenty-five who says 
he is not afraid of an English butler is lying. 
In my own case I was well over thirty before 
I could convince myself, when paying a social 
call, that the reason the butler looked at me in 
that cold and distant way was that it was his 
normal expression and not because he knew 
that I was overdrawn at the bank; had pressed 
my trousers under the mattress, and was try- 


ing to make last year’s hat do for another sea- 
son. The sting has passed now, but I freely 
admit that my nonage, that period of life 
which should be all joy and optimism, was 
almost completely soured by the feeling that, 
while we lunched, the butler was making 
silent but adverse comments to the footman on 
the peculiar shape of my head. 

It amuses. me when, as sometimes happens, 
I hear thoughtless persons criticizing butlers 
on the absurd ground that they are useless en- 
cumbrances. There is one unanswerable retort 
to such carpers—to wit, abolish butlers, and 
what would become of the drama? You might 
just as well expect playwrights to get along 
without stage telephones. A butler is indis- 
pensable to nine plays out of ten. Cut him 
out, and who is to enter rooms at critical mo- 
ments when, if another word were spoken, the 
play would end immediately? Who is to fill 
in the gaps by coming on with a tray? Who 
is to explain to the audience at the opening of 
a farce that the Maarster is not on good terms 
with his wife and was out late last night? 
Ridiculous! 

Dramatists realize this, and of late years it 
has been rare to find a butler-less play. Ina 
way this is a pity. In the old days butlers 
were confined to English comedies, which 
made it very convenient, for, directly you saw 
one come on the stage, you were able to say to 
yourself “So this is going to be an English 
comedy, is it?” and steal away to a burlesque 
show while there was still time to escape. 


B UTLERS are popular in the motion-pic- 

ture world, but the composers of scenarios 
appear to have but a sketchy idea of what their 
actual duties are. Outside of a film drama it 
is rarely that one sees a butler—in Dundreary 
whiskers and a zebra-striped waistcoat—an- 
nounce a visitor and stand listening to the en- 
suing conversation with his elbows at right 
angles to his body and with his chin rigidly 
held on an approximate level with his shim- 
mering forehead. 

In the movies he does nothing else. 

But, after all, the stage has made equally 
bad mistakes in this particular line. It used 
to be a stage tradition that if ever misfortune 
hit the home the butler came forward and in 
a few neat words offered his employers his 
savings to help them over the crisis. In real 
life butlers are almost unbelievably slow to 
take their cue on such occasions. When I 
was caught short of Bethlehem Steel, my first 
act was to apprise my own Keggs of the fact. 
“Keggs,”’ I said more than once, “I have had 
very serious losses in the market.” ‘Indeed, 
sir?” said the worthy fellow. “I hardly know 
where to turn for the stuff,” I said. “‘Yes sir?” 
“T am ruined, Keggs, absolutely ruined!” 
“Very good, sir.” Finally I grew tired of 
delicate innuendo. ‘“Keggs,” I said, “if you 
could see your way to letting me have those 
savings of yours Something like emo- 
tion animated the man’s mask-like face. His 
mouth quivered. ‘No, sir, thank you, sir,” he 
said in a low, distinct voice. “Not if I know 
it, sir! And I should like to give a week’s 
notice, sir.” 

You cannot rely on the drama as a guide 
when dealing with butlers. 
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DE WITT C, WARD 





Karl Bitter’s Statue for the Plaza 


§ hire allegorical figure of Abundance, which will crown the Pulitzer Fountain, 
installation. Mr. Bitter happily lived to see the plaster cast of the figure temporar 
there is a tragic interest in an engagement made by him on that occasion. 
Thomas Hastings, the designer of the fountain, for 
that same evening by an automobile and mortally inj 


is nearly ready for 
ily in position, and 
He had arranged to meet Mr. 
a final consultation on the morrow, but was struck 
ured as he was leaving the Metropolitan Opera. 


VANITY FAIR 
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THE LIGHTS AND NIGHTS OF LONDON 


A Few Aspects of Its Haunting Fogs, Mists and Shadows 


it is to its lights, acting on its con- 
tinual mist, that London owes much of 
the mystery of its beauty. On a_ winter 
afternoon every street in London becomes 
mysterious. You see even the shops through 
a veil; people are no longer distinguishable as 
rsons, but are a nimble flock of shadows. 
Lights travel and dance through alleys that 
seem to end in darkness. Every row of gas- 
lamps turns to a trail of fire; fiery stars shoot 
and flicker in the night. Night be- 
comes a palpable thing and not merely 
an absence of the light of day. 


A CITY is characterized by its lights, and 


THE canals, in London, havea mys- 
terious quality, made up of sordid 
and beautiful elements, now a black 
trail, horrible, crawling secretly; now 
a sudden opening, as at Maida Vale, 
between dull houses, upon the sky. At 
twilight in winter the canal smokes 
and flares, a long line of water with 
its double row of lamps, dividing the 
land. From where Browning lived 
for so many years there is an aspect 
which might well have reminded him 
of Venice. The canal parts, and goes 
two ways, broadening almost to a 
lagoon, where trees droop over the 
water from a kind of island, with 
rocky houses perched on it. You see 
the curve of a bridge, formed by the 
shadow into a perfect circle, and 
lighted by the reflection of a gas-lamp 
in the water beyond; and the dim 
road opposite following the line of 
the canal might be a calle, only the 
long hull of a barge lying there 
is not Venetian in shape, and decid- 
edly the atmosphere is not Venetian. 
Verlaine, not knowing, I think, that 
Browning lived there, made a poem 
about the canal, which he dated “‘Pad- 
dington.” It is one of his two 
“Streets,” and it begins: ‘“O la riviére 
dans la rue,” and goes on to invoke 
“eau jaune comme une morte,” with 
nothing to reflect but the fog. ‘The 
barges crawl past with inexpressible 
slowness; coming out slowly after the 
horse and the rope from under the 
bridge, with a woman leaning mo- 
tionless against the helm, and drifting 
on as if they were not moving at all. 
On the river the lights are always at work 
building fairy-palaces; wherever there are 
trees they wink like stars through drifting 
cloud, and the trees become oddly alive, with 
a more restless life than their life by day. 


I HAVE seen a plain churchyard with its 

straight grave-stones turn on a winter after- 
noon into a sea of white rocks, with vague rosy 
shore lights beyond. But it is the fog which 
lends itself to the supreme London decoration, 
collaborating with gas light through countless 





By ARTHUR SYMONS 


transformations, from the white shroud to the 
yellow blanket, until every gas-lamp is out, 
and you cannot see a torch a yard beyond your 
feet. There is nothing in the world quite 
like a London fog, though the underground 
railway stations in the days of steam might 
have prepared us for it and Dante has de- 
scribed it in the “Inferno” when he speaks of 
the banks of a pit in hell, “crusted over with 
a mould from the vapour below, which cakes 
upon them, and battles with eye and nose.” 
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Foreigners praise it as the one thing in which 
London is unique. They come to London to 
experience it. It is as if one tried the ex- 
perience of drowning or suffocating. It is a 
penalty worse than any Chinese penalty. It 
stifles the mind as well as choking the body. 
It comes on slowly and stealthily, picking its 
way, choosing its direction, leaving con- 
temptuous gaps in its course; then it settles 
down like a blanket of solid smoke, which you 
can feel but not put from you. The streets 
turn putrescent, the gas-lamps hang like 
rotting fruit, you are in a dark tunnel, in 
which the lights are going out, and beside 
you, unseen, there is a roar and rumble, inter- 
rupted with sharp cries, a stopping of wheels 
and a beginning of the roar and rumble over 
again. You walk like a blind man fumbling 


with his staff at the edge of the pavement. 
Familiar turnings, which you fancied you 
could follow blindfold, deceive you, and you 
are helpless if you go two yards out of your 
course. The grime blackens your face, your 
eyes smart, your throat is as if choked with 
dust. You breathe black foulness and it en- 
ters into you and contaminates you. And yet, 
how strange, inexplicable, mysteriously impres- 
sive is this masque of shadows! 


ET the eternal smoke of London 

lies in wait for us, not only in 
the pestilence of the earth, but rising 
violently out of the earth, in rhetoric 
of its own. There are in London 
certain gaps or holes in the earth 
which are like vent holes, and out 
of these openings its inner ferment 
comes for a moment to the surface. 
One of them is at Chalk Farm 
Station. There is a gaunt, cav- 
ernous doorway leading underground, 
and this doorway faces three roads 
from the edge of a bridge. The 
bridge crosses an abyss of steam, 
which rises out of depths like the 
depths of a boiling pot, only it is a 
witches’ pot of noise and fire; and 
pillars and pyramids of smoke rise 
continually out of it, and there are 
hoarse cries, screams, a clashing and 
rattling, the sound as of a movement 
which struggles and cannot escape, 
like the coiling of serpents twisting 
together in a pit. Their breath rises 
in clouds, and drifts voluminously 
over the gap of the abyss; catching at 
times a ghastly color from the lamp- 
light. Sometimes one of the snakes 
seems to rise and sway out of the 
tangle, a column of yellow blackness. 
Multitudes of red and yellow eyes 
speckle the vague and smoky dark- 
ness, out of which rise domes and 
roofs and chimneys; and a few aston- 
ished trees lean over the mouth of 
the pit, sucking up draughts of smoke 
for air. The most beautiful lighting 
of a city is the lighting of one street 
in Rome by low-swung globes of gas 
that hang like oranges down _ the 
Via Nazionale, midway between the 
houses. In London we light casual- 
ly, capriciously, evéryone at his own 
will, and so there are blinding shafts at one 
step and a pit of darkness at the next, and 
it is an adventure to follow the lights in any 
direction; the lights are all significant and 
mean some place of entertainment or the 
ambition of some shopkeeper. They draw one 
by the mere curiosity to find out why they are 
there, what has set them signalling. And, as 
you walk beyond or aside from the shops, all 
these private illuminations are blotted out, and 
the dim, sufficing, street-gas of the lamp-posts 
takes their place. 











In the first stage of their ardour the lovers insist on being asked together. 


T was the Vicar who 

hauled Lovers into 

the conversation: 
“If this Governmental in- 
dulgence to ’em_ con- 
tinues,” he began gloom- 
ily, “I'll not last for the 
Duration of the War. 
What with hurrying into 
my vestments at all hours 
and being interrupted be- 
fore the sweet at every 
meal by lunatics who 
can’t wait till the cheese 
io-te marred... °- 
Well, my life is disorga- 
nized, not to say disso- 
lute.” 

“Earlier Closing,” I 
suggested. 

“And the worst of it 
is,” he went on, ignoring 
my wit and helping him- 
self to a -third cutlet. 
“The poor things don’t 
see that they’re jumping 
off a precipice. They 
think they’re walking into 
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In the second stage their interest in each other has reached such a 
point that no one would have them together at any price. The only 
place where they can possibly get a bite to eat is at the restaurants. 
Here, oblivious of time, they spend rapt hours, but very little else! 
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Lovers’ lunacy reaches its wildest point when the usual quarrel separates the 
twain “forever”! 


VANITY FAIR 





They are here seen in their celebrated imitation of “Alone Though in a Crowd.” 


a daisy field with a nice 
white fence around it to 
keep out the cows. Venus 
. + « +, he pronounced 
the word guardedly, as 
though his Bishop might 
be in the bar . . . “Venus 
displayed a Mother’s fre- 
quently misplaced lavish- 
ness when she gave her 
young son a bow and ar- 
row and a torch. The 
young fellow’s power is 
all in the bandage across 
his eyes. The moment a 
person ’s in love he no 
longer sees . . . and as 
soon as he sees, he’s no 
longer in love!” 

“That’s what Ninon de 
L’Enclos said,” I cried; 
“T’m surprised to hear the 
Church of England . . .” 

“T know nothing about 
Miss D’Longclothes,” said 
the Vicar, rising sud- 
denly, “and I must be 
off. I’ve only four wed- 
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Both carry their love-turned-to-loathing so far as to refuse to speak to the 
friends who introduced them! 
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7H The sudden collapse of the grande passion so far as 

she is concerned (for any one of the magnum of 

reasons) results in an impressive return of all the 
(unconsumed) presents he has given her 

Despondent Determination on his part 
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The customary making-up is followed by the customary renewed ardor. In an excess of devotion, with which 
she hopes to atone for her recent cruelty, she takes to calling on his Mother. The time is ecstatically 
spent in looking with rapture at Willie’s baby pictures from the age of three months 











Meantime the Lady 
who sent back the 
diamonds and dogs 
and who had thought 
of taking the Veil is 
busy picking out a 
ting for herself at 
Cartiers, accompanied 
by an amorous Nut 
from the Navy. And 
so they begin all over 
again. Lovers are the 
original endless chain 


and 















dings before tea time this afternoon. And of course every- 
thing will be cold.” 

“What! . . .” I hung on to him, fearful; “Not . 
not their love?” 

“My tea!” he growled. “But what do these maniacs 
care? They're not hungry!” 

Was there ever such revolting gourmandise! As if cold 
tea mattered tuppence beside two hearts aflame! If he 
wasn’t the Vicar I’d call him the Epicurate. 





But Alas! the Broad and Easy Way is simply one long asphalt 

of good intentions! The suicide doesn’t come off as he almost 

immediately meets the new divinity. Fish has unexpectedly 

come across them in a corner of the Conservatory where his 
cue is “You are the only one I ever .... ” 


Bu though the Parson’s materialism shocked me, I recog- 

nized in the picture he drew—himself only living for the 
arrival of the pudding—the enamored ones blasphemously 
disregarding the whole processional from benediction to 
Benedictine . . . I recognized in this poignant cinema the 
Love Phenomenon’s rarest distinction. Various preoccupa- 
tions may, and do, blight the appetite . . . debt, death, dress 
or drink; duties, dancing, dreams, divorce or devotions; 
. . . but love alone can make two perfectly healthy human 
beings stare at a Ritz-Carlton-Waldorf-St. Regis menu as if 
it were a blank page and taste at the same time a transport 
compared with which the (Continued on page 108) 
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SARONY 


ROSIE QUINN 


The pirouetting axis about which “The World of Pleasure” 
revolves at the Winter Garden 





VANITY FAIR 


From the portrait 
sketch by Ben Ali 


BONNIE GLASS Haggin 





who has been dancing with 
success at Fysher’s, and is 





now, for a brief term, ap- 
pearing in vaudeville 





























HOPPE 
Miss GABY DESLYS registering the three-fold motif of “Stop! Look! Listen!” 





Bonnie Lassies 


and 


Bonnie Glass 


& pecanceone are two kinds of 
musical shows. Success- 
ful musica] shows and musi- 
cal shows that are musical. 
In its elemental form, the 
first class is the cabaret— 
“Chez Fysher,” for example, 
with Bonnie Glass. The next 
step is the conservative or 
Winter Garden variety— 
where Rosie Quinn, hosiery 
and lingerie, may be seen (off 
and on) during the evening. 
The first faint earmarks of 
the second class are heard in 
“Stop! Look! Listen!” Fin- 
ally the tinkle of the timbrel 
in ‘Katinka’ predominates, 
and we have the full-fledged 
musical show—with music! 


ADELE 
ROWLAND 


in “Katinka” 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE AS A RELIGION 


you, perhaps, the morning, or bath- 

room, exercises (with a Whitely “exer- 
ciser”) of some sedentary worker who has been 
told by a physician that ten minutes a day of 
this hideous discipline will improve his diges- 
tion and lengthen his life. That is not the real 
thing at all. The real thing is a religious faith 
—beautiful and stern, and quite remote from 
ordinary life. This religion is to be appreé- 
hended best by a little association with its 
ardent devotees. 

These people move among us as equals, and 
talk the same language; but they really live 
in a different world. They breathe the same 
air, but they breathe it with a consciousness of 
the importance, the sacredness of the process 
of breathing. They believe in the dignity and 
beauty of the body, including the alimentary 
canal. 


7] ‘“ HE words “physical culture” suggest to 


N the main; their philosophy inclines them 

to asceticism. Not only would they have 
no more cakes and ale in the world (cake is 
indigestible and alcohol is a poison), but they 
would abolish white bread and coffee. The 
cigarette which I sit smoking as I write this is 
a pollution of my body for which they pity and 
scorn me. ‘You would write nobler and more 
God-like articles,” they say, “if you didn’t 
smoke cigarettes.” 

Complete prohibition of the sale and use of 
all drugs (including alcohol, tea, coffee, tobac- 
co) ; a change in medical practice which would 
forbid all medicines and nearly all surgical 
operations:—these are merely the beginnings 
of the profound revolution which their phil- 
osophy of life implies. In a physical culture 


world our modern system of education, at 


A Growing Faith, Beautiful and Stern 


By FLoyp DELL 


desks, with text-books, in old-fashioned school- 
rooms, would give place to an outdoor school 
in which every child would be healthy and 
happy. Children would be told so much about 
sex that they would transfer their curiosity 
to mathematics and civil engineering. Shoes, 
corsets, and almost everything else in the 
nature of clothing would be abolished. Men 
and women would go about the streets look- 
ing like Greek gods and goddesses, and those 
that didn’t look like them would either asphyx- 
iate themselves in shame or immediately go 
into training. 


zt & HE folly of romance would disappear from 

the world. Or would it? A young man 
with the right height and weight would meet 
a young woman of the right hulk and ton- 
nage—first they would compare weights, 
diets, muscles, and then discuss gravely the 
question of whether they were destined to 
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Distressing situation of a young lady spending 
the night with an elderly aunt, whose estab- 
lishment boasts of no maid and no bootjack 
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matrimonial felicity because of a perfect 
eugenical similarity, and then the young 
woman would ask him if she might have the 
honor of sharing his morning Swobodas, nut 
diet and breathing exercises. It would be 
noble and exalted and wise; nothing of prud- 
ishness on the one hand, nor of recklessness 
on the other. They would be as chaste a pair 
as ever breathed deep and long o’er Eden. 
Their nuptials would be celebrated in outing 
suits, under the stormy winter sky. 


[NX their physical culture world there would 

be no pangs of hopeless love, or love de- 
ferred; no torment of jealousy, no agony of 
heartbreak; no insane cycle of hopeless, use- 
less memories. These things would be un- 
worthy of a young woman with the arm and 
thigh measurements of a marble Greek god- 
dess. She would take a walking trip, or en- 
gage in a swimming contest, and be herself 
again. Not that the young woman with the 
perfect measurements has things “figured 
out” in exactly that way. Her intentions per- 
haps extend but little further than making 
her fiancé stop smoking cigarettes. But there 
are others who have the thing all mapped out 
in their minds. They find in the right devel- 
opment of the body a cure for all the maladies 
of thesoul Animalism, insanity, drunkenness 
jealousy, vice,—all of these are to disappear at 
the magic touch of physical culture. Standing 
erect (a thing you and I hate to do), breathing 
deep (with just enough tissue-building cereals 
in their digestive storehouses) , their nerve-cells 
unpolluted by the effects of caffeine, nicotine 
or alcohol; with their pores open and their 
phagocytes just right, they front the world 
with a quaint and quite magnificent confidence. 
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The new and fashionable fur- 

topped boots are indicative of 

preparedness, among women, 
against an unseen foe 


Sketches by 
Lawrence Fellows 


The Second Vice President 
of the Colony Club arrives 
home at 2 a.m.—after an in- 
formal gathering at the club 
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Jesse James once said that it should be consid- 
ered a social disgrace to dye with your boots on 


VERY year the ladies of fashion try to 

put one over on us! It is as though 
they were testing our patience, our endur- 
ance, our credulity. If, a year ago, Vanity 
Fair had told you that your wife, sister, or 
bright particular (unrelated) star would 
now be asking you to accept a pair of fur- 
topped walking boots as a necessary, use- 
ful, and logical adjunct to her fastidious 
toilette, you would no doubt have cancelled 
your subscription. Well, the fur boots are 
here and here they will stay until the boot- 
makers can invent something entirely new. 
Something, we suppose, constructed of cel- 
luloid, lined with platinum, covered with 
Bohemian glass buckles, and held in place 
with red and yellow laces under the soles. 
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VANITY FAIR 


ORNSTEIN AND FUTURIST MUSIC 


A Twenty-Year Old Exponent of the New Harmony 


FRAIL, distrait, boyish figure shuffles 

timidly upon the stage, for all the 

world like the poet Marchbanks in 
Shaw’s “Candida.” He goes to a piano be- 
fore which he sits, or rather crouches. Then 
he proceeds to give us a music which some 
people call futurist music and other people 
call nonsense. When he arrives at a group de- 
voted to his own compositions, he seems pos- 
sessed by a kind of demoniacal energy—a 
degree of nervous energy difficult to reconcile 
with so delicate, so sensitive a being. His 
compositions are literal batterings of the piano; 
rhythmical frenzies. 

‘The figure is Leo Ornstein’s! He was born, 
twenty years ago, near Odessa, Russia. He 
was a musical prodigy at the 
age of four. He is now making 
his home in New York. 

He is the latest word in con- 
temporary music. Ornstein has 
carried the theory and the prac- 
tice of dissonance even further 
than Schonberg and Stravin- 
sky. It would be physically 
impossible to strike more notes 
upon the piano at the same 
time. Ornstein’s notorious 
“Wild Man’s Dance” (perhaps 
the most difficult piano piece in 
existence) is a chaos of sound 
relying for its effect upon a 
sheer percursive _ vividness. 
Chords consisting of eleven 
notes are flung at you; and no 
ear could tell whether Ornstein 
played such a combination of 
notes twice the same way. 

Now there is no denying the 
fact that there is something a 
little grotesque about the whole 


affair. It appears a downright 
affectation. To see a young 


man of fragile, fantastic ap- 
pearance huddled over a key- 
board, to hear him bring sounds 
out of a piano which super- 
ficially suggest the thumpings 
of a child in a display of tem- 
per is conducive to nothing so 
much as to laughter. 


N the other hand, do not 

forget that it is easy to ridi- 
cule any artistic effort. It 
requires no effort whatever to 
dismiss a master, to call his 
work negligible. One does not 
have to renounce Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and Wagner in 
order to derive a very precious 
degree of pleasure from Schon- 
berg, Scott, Stravinsky, and 
even Ornstein himself. There 
is no denying it—these men are 
creators of a new kind of music 
that, as sheer sound, is beauti- 
ful. Furthermore, what we are 
hearing to-day is an inevitable 
development of what we have 
heard in the past. From the 
Meistersinger Overture where 


By CHARLES L. BUCHANAN 


the main theme is restated amid a blare of 
conflicting tonalities; from the “Thus Spake 
Zarathrustra” of Richard Strauss with its 
simultaneous use of the keys of B major and 
C major, it is but a step to Schonberg, who 
piles half tone on half tone, and but a step 
farther to Ornstein, who writes in a half 
dozen or so keys at one and the same time. 
True, theories of music as they were taught 
us ten or a dozen years ago are frankly 
smashed into smithereens. But is law, as 
represented by our older ideas of harmony, 
interval, proportion, etc., essential to the 
creation of legitimate musical beauty, or does 
the emancipation of recent music from law, as 
we understand it, represent a previsioning of 





LEO ORNSTEIN 


Composer and interpreter of what the classicists call 
Futurist Music 


some wider, some keener music in the future? 

This article does not presume to answer so 
difficult and perplexing a question. 

Painting and sculpture concern themselves 
to a certain extent with concrete, bed-rock con- 
ditions and objects in the world about us. Un- 
less we are prepared to doubt the evidences 
of our senses we positively know that the aver- 
age human form (dare we say as much) is not 
as Matisse and Brancusi usually picture it. 
Music, on the other hand, works upon us very 

uch as a perfume does. Essentially emo- 
tional in its appeal and indefinable in its <ub- 
stance, it is the art best fitted to suggest to us 
those elusive sensations which we all experi- 
ence but cannot express in mere spoken words. 

Now music, as we have been 
taught to understand it, is sound 
arbitrarily compressed into in- 
tervals of whole tones and half 
tones and into certain conven- 
tional sequences of notes which 
we call scales. But perhaps we 
have all been on the wrong 
track; perhaps nature  with- 
holds from our infantile capaci- 
ties sound secrets of a greater, 
sharper loveliness than the kind 
of formularized sound we have 
always called music. Schonberg 
would probably say to you some- 
thing as follows: “The thing 
you call harmony and beauty is 
merely the thing you are accus- 
tomed to; the thing you call dis- 
cord and ugliness is merely the 
thing you are not accustomed to. 


6¢¢ NE consideration only de- 

termines the use of a com- 
bination of notes—the quality of 
the result. Is it effective? Does 
it convey a sensation (not neces- 
sarily a pleasing one, you un- 
derstand) of a more or less 
acute and vital kind? If so it 
is permissible.” 

Ornstein and his confréres do 
not repudiate discipline and 
beauty because they are antago- 
nistic to beauty, or incapable of 
appreciating it. Richard Strauss 
is famous as a Mozart conduc- 
tor; Debussy venerates the clas- 
sics; Ornstein is a slave of 
Haydn, Schubert and Chopin. 
No, the modernists merely 
won’t admit that definite boun- 
dary lines can be placed around 
the domains of musical sound. 

With the exception of two 
years’ study at the Petrograd 
Conservatory, Ornstein’s mus- 
ical education was obtained in 
America. Although his compo- 
sitions have been mainly for 
piano, he has composed a strik- 
ing symphonic poem, The Fog. 
He has recently completed a 
violin sonata so difficult that it 
has been called a violin solo for 
four hands. 
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MARRIAGE TRIALS AND TRIAL MARRIAGES 


Some Reflections Upon the Futility of Divorce 


IVORCE or indissoluble matrimony ? 
D Both paths look different enough at 

the outset, but they usually lead into 
the same swamp of satiety and disillusion. 
The question of divorce is in itself of small 
importance. We have only to consider its 
indirect consequences, because it affects a 
limited number of people directly—people 
who are often unfortunate, but more often 
spiteful, splenetic or jealous, incapable of sac- 
rificing themselves for their children’s good 
and unable to endure the slave who is chained 
at their side in the matrimonial galley. 

In Latin countries an enormous majority of 
people are willing slaves to matrimony; matri- 
mony tempered by escapades, of course, but 
indissoluble. To them marriage is a contract, 
a social fact, a product of reason, while love 
is a sentiment, an individual fact, a product 
of their subconscious selves. 


By Errore Marroni 


Of course, there are victims to such a social 
system. But there is no law, no matter how 
indispensable, how perfect, how indisputable, 
that does not claim its innocent victims. It 
is appalling to think that a young woman 
whose husband is condemned to life imprison- 
ment cannot free herself and marry again. 
But at the same time, a law which protects an 
intact society should not be altered to suit her 
case, 


LAWYERS, supreme court judges, profes- 
sors of the law, and magistrates, would 
like to fit every act of life into a legal form, 
as neatly as a jeweler imbeds a diamond in 
platinum. They would like to create laws 
dealing with every aspect of a great social 
question like divorce, making bizarre excep- 
tions, meeting unusual conditions, opening 
loop-holes for the wise and erecting barriers 


against the ignorant. Experience has proven 
that once society establishes a principle, that 
principle must not be risked in the hands of 
the law. Divorce was not brought about by 
a radical difference in social conditions, or a 
newly awakened moral (cr immoral) con- 
science, or by a degenerate society. The law, 
and nothing but the law, has created divorce 
in the United States, France and Germany. 
They began by granting divorce to the 
wives of condemned criminals. A fatal step. 
Matrimony, as a principle, ceased to exist. 
Today they free a man of his matrimonial 
chains for the most trivial reasons, and a 
woman can divorce her husband on the 
strength of a wilful and often inexplicable 
impulse. He who has the courage to face 
things as they are, must admit that the men 
and women of the present generation are not 
as much concerned (Continued on page 104) 
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JOHN DREW 

Son of the elder John Drew and Louisa Lane Drew. 

He made his first appearance on the stage as Plumper, 
in the popular old comedy “Cool as a Cucumber” 
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LOUISE DREW 


After a short apprenticeship in a stock com- 

pany, Miss Drew made her first appearance 

on the stage with her father, the younger John 
Drew, in “The Tyranny of Tears” 


ETHEL BARRYMORE 
The daughter of Maurice and Georgiana 
Drew Barrymore, and the sister of John and 
Lionel Barrymore. She first appeared with 
her uncle, John Drew, in “The Bauble Shop” 








UNDERWOOD 
JOHN BARRYMORE 

The brother of Ethel and Lionel Barrymore, and John 

Drew’s nephew. He was first seen with his father, 

Mr. Maurice Barrymore, in “The Man of the World.” 


MORRISON 


LIONEL BARRYMORE GEORGIANA DREW MENDUM 
The brother of John and Ethel. He first ap- The daughter of Charles Mendum and 
peared as Thomas in “The Rivals,” with his ra [IE Y ARE ALL DRE W S Louisa Drew, John Drew’s sister. She was 
grandmother, Mrs. John Drew, Sr. first seen in Sheridan’s “The Rivals” 


ROBABLY no family in America is so intimately connected with members of this family—representing as it does nearly every variation 
our stage as the Drew family. Originally of English stock, it has in the field of comedy—actually appearing on the stage to-day. The 
passed through four generations in this country, until now there are six Drews are to the American stage what the Terrys are to the English. 
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DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 
The Man Who May Be the British Radical Dictator 


than she does all the other Allies com- 

bined, she hates David Lloyd George 
more than any other British statesman, for 
he stands, to a degree unequalled by any of 
his contemporaries in public life, as the em- 
bodiment of the imperial idea, uniting the 
far Dominions of the Empire in the great anti- 
Teutonic enterprise. He is admittedly the 
leading Imperial minister. Yet he was known, 
during the Boer War, as a Little Englander, 
and, after he had smashed his way into the 
Liberal cabinet in 1906, he was described by 
angry Tories as the Little Welsh Attorney, the 
Artful Dodger of Carnarvon, and as a sort of 
combination of Cleon, Jack Cade and Robes- 
pierre. At this critical moment he is ad- 
mired by every party and faction except the 
Socialists and the Socialistic wing of the La- 
bor Unionists represented by Bernard Shaw, 
Sydney Webb, Ramsay Macdonald and the 
“work slackers.” He is becoming the Radical 
Dictator of Parliament and People. 


‘§ Germany hates England to-day more 


UST as unpreparedness in South Africa in 

1899 made Joseph Chamberlain’s Colonial 
secretaryship—until then a minor one—the 
most important office in the Empire, so un- 
preparedness on land against Germany in 1914 
made Lloyd George’s specially created place 
—Minister of Munitions—the most conspicu- 
ous civil position in Europe. 

No man ever overcame drawbacks in Eng- 
lish public life so surprisingly as he did. In 
no other case did the whirligig of time bring 
in his revenges so triumphantly. He brought 
no Oxford or Cambridge manner to the House 
of Commons, and that great club likes the 
Oxford and Cambridge manner. He belonged 
to the lower branch of the legal profession. 
According to the English notion and tradi- 
tion, a barrister is technically a “gentleman,” 
an attorney is not. Lloyd George was only 
an attorney. In 
his native provence 
he was notorious for 
his hatred of bishops, 
priests and deacons. 
An ardent Non-Con- 
formist, he was re- 
garded as a_ rabid 
hater of the Church 
as by law established. 
In Parliament, he 
once described the 
great territorial land- 
lords as enemies of 
human progress and 
incited cheering mobs 
outside to spoil them 
as Moses directed his 
followers to spoil the 
Egyptians. He was 
out, flatfooted, for 
Home Rule—in Ire- 
land, Scotland, 
Wales, or wherever 
the people wanted it. 
He was all for secu- 
lar education. He 
had no respect for 
duchesses or 


any 
other women of 
fashion. He ignored 


By FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


convention, in hats and servants. Adminis- 
trative London was horrified to learn that the 
hall door of the official home of Lloyd George, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in Downing 
Street, was opened by a trim housemaid instead 
of by the customary and terrifying butler. Old 
ladies threw up their hands in despair and said 
“But what could you expect?” 


A> President of the Board of Trade, Lloyd 

George did some surprising things. His 
Merchant Shipping Bill had a distinct im- 
perialistic air to it. But when he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the so-called 
propertied classes became alarmed. His 
earlier Budgets were described in terms that 
might have been applied to the operations of 
Captain Kidd, or the persuasive activities of 
long John Silver. He was held up to execra- 
tion, as a light-hearted, light-headed, flippant 
and superficial dabbler in finance, who would 
ruin the party and ruin the country. What did 
he know about finance that he should be the 
successor of Gladstone and Randolph Church- 
ill? His National Insurance Measure made 
old-fashioned Liberals shiver, but he put it 
through. Every man who owned an acre of 
ground, every spinster with a few shares of 
stock, every Anglican clergyman, every advo- 
cate of sectarian education, every defender of 
the privilege of the old universities, every doc- 
tor in Great Britain, in his or her heart hated 
Lloyd George. As for the members of the 
Stock Exchange and the bankers, there were 
no terms adequate to express their rage and 
indignation. 

But so successfully and so courageously did 
he face the financial crisis of 1914, brought 
on by the war, that when he gave up the 
Treasury to become head of the Munitions 
Department, a wail of distress went up in the 
most unexpected. quarters. Country doctors 


vied with stockbrokers in proclaiming him one 
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of the greatest Chancellors of the Exchequer 
the nation had ever had. Many admitted that 
he had saved British credit and wondered 
how the Government could possibly plan tax- 
ation and expenditures for the future without 
having him in exclusive control of the process. 
There are several Lloyd Georges. There 
is the brilliant administrator. Then there is 
the adroit, diplomatic Parliamentarian. Final- 
ly there is the mob-favorite. Unlike Pitt or 
Lincoln or Gladstone, he has a different man- 
ner and method, as a speaker, for different 
occasions. Addressing a Welsh crowd, in 
Welsh or English, he has often shown the im- 
agination of a poet. In the House of Com- 
mons he is direct and simple.’ Before hostile 
Labor audiences he can be brutally frank. 


]*F nicknames were applied to him and the 

man he served under for so long, the one 
might be called the Right Hon. Wait-and-see 
Asquith, and the other the Right Hon. Do-it 
now Lloyd George. Unlike his colleagues he 
has not followed the English habit of flying 
into the country for week-ends, while the na- 
tion was in peril. In the conduct of business, 
as in the formulation of policies, he has fol- 
lowed his old theory that “thorough is a safe 
policy, and compromise a dangerous one.” 
He has been the master of whatever depart- 
ment he found himself head of, and has the 
great advantage of the man who doesn’t drive, 
but who leads. 

When the crisis over conscription arose a 
few weeks ago, the public was not shocked at 
the thought of the substitution of Lloyd 
George for Asquith. It had become accus- 
tomed to the most unexpected changes. It 
had seen Lord Fisher go, though he had cre- 
ated the new navy. It had seen Sir John 
French recalled, though he was as popular as 
ever, and General Haig put in his place. It 
had seen Winston Churchill and Sir Edward 
Carson resign from 
the Cabinet because 
they did not approve 
of the way it was run. 
It had seen one 
blunder after another 
in the detailed con- 
duct of the war. It 
longed for decisive re- 
sults on land, in ad- 
dition to the complete 
success which had 
been obtained by the 
fleet in cutting off the 
Germanic Powers by 
sea outside submarine 
activities. 

While Mr. Asquith 
advised patience, the 
Minister of Muni- 
tions took the other 
tack. He went down 
to Scotland and made 
his “always too late” 
speech. Reading that 
address in the light of 
Carson’s explanation 
of his retirement, it 
was easy to see what 
was wrong with the. 
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A perhaps prophetic picture in English politics. Mr. Lloyd George is here seen preceding Mr. Asquith 


(Cont. on-page-106) 
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ROBERT EVETT COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 


Who has succeeded George The Former Hungarian Pre- 
Edwardes, the famous theatri- mier, who lately remarked that 
cal producer, as the manager in his estimation the only pos- 
of the Gaiety Theatre, London sible result of war is no result 
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Peaceful Portraits 
from Warring Europe 
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MR. ASQUITH, MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH, AND MISS TENNANT 


At the Prime Minister’s residence on the occasion of the wedding of his daughter 
Violet to Mr. Maurice Bonham-Carter 


This group of the 
Royal children of 
Italy was made at 
the personal sugges- 
tion of the Queen, 
and is sold on the 
streets to raise funds 
for the families of 
the men at the front 
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Stravinsky, the com- 
poser, and Miassin, 
the dancer, both al- 
lied with the Serge 
de Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, now on its 
first visit to New 
York 
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THE ART OF LITERARY ADVERTISEMENT 


As Personified, for Instance, by Mr. Arnold Bennett 


R. BENNETT’S American publish- 
M ers, with a very good knowledge of 

the psychology of the average man, 
ask of the reviewers of “These Twain” a 
question that is a challenge: What novel of 
the past year, they demand, is equal in im- 
portance to this culmination of the great 
Clayhanger Trilogy? I myself have no 
particular desire to answer this question, 
which wholly hinges on the definition you give 
to “importance.” I merely wish to point out 
the fact that reviewers as a class are a very 
average set of people and susceptible to the 
same influences as the rest of the reading 
public. One of the most powerful of these 
influences is the now highly developed art 
of literary advertisement; and of this art Mr. 
Bennett is one of the most splendid products. 


I THINK that during the past year I have 

read at least a dozen publishers’ enco- 
miums of their wares phrased somewhat like 
this: “A really important novel, suggesting 
in its intellectual scope and grasp upon the 
tendencies of modern life the best work of 
H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett,” etc., etc. 
I am led to feel somehow that Mr. Bennett is 
a great figure, a standard, a literary criterion 
by which to gauge lesser talents. The idea 
of his pre-eminence, thanks to constant itera- 
tion by publishers and journalists, has become 
a fixed convention. At frequent intervals I 
have asked my more literate friends: “Have 
you read Arnold Bennett?” “Oh yes!” they 
promptly reply with the conscious satisfac- 
tion of those who keep abreast. ‘Do you 
really like him?” I then ask steadily. 
“Why, of course,” is the first instinctive reply. 
It’s just like Hans Andersen’s story of the 
Emperor’s new clothes. But if you’re patient, 
and get each one of them alone and really 
trustful, you’ll get some surprisingly opposite 
confessions. 

There’s nothing new about this. Stevenson, 
back in 1882, wrote: ‘English people of the 
present day are apt, I know not why, to look 
somewhat down on incident, and reserve their 
admiration for the clink of teaspoons . 
kt is thought clever to write a novel with no 
story at all, or at least with a very dull one. 
Reduced even to the lowest terms, a certain 
interest can be communicated by the art of 
narrative; a sense of human kinship stirred; 
and a kind of monotonous fitness . . . pre- 
served among the infinitesimal occurrences re- 
corded.” To this “certain interest” Mr. 
Bennett makes perhaps the most consumma- 
tive appeal of any writer now publishing. 
Certainly there is very little story in “These 
Twain,” and that little is of the dullest, yet 
he does stir up in us a rebellious sense of 
human kinship with his characters, and he 
does achieve ‘a kind of monotonous fitness,” 
—a fitness which, with all its monotony, is 
so near artistic perfection (if you once grant 
his premises) that on technical grounds alone 
you have to yield to him an unstinted ad- 
miration. 


HE book deals simply with the humdrum 
daily life of Edwin Clayhanger and his 
wife, Hilda Lessways, their petty revulsions, 
reconciliations, and petty enthusiasms. In real 


By HENRY BRINSLEY 


life I should avoid them and all their associ- 
ates as I should the plague—they answer so 
completely to every squalid, uncharitable, 














BUDDHA COMPASSIONATE 


From “Buddhist Art,” 
by M. Anesaki 


Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 











WO recent exhibitions of the “new,” or 

“impressionist,” sculpture in New York 
have met with an unusual amount of atten- 
tion. No visitors to them can have failed 
to note that their newness is not, after all, 
so excessively new. Their resemblance to 
the eighth century Buddhistic statuary of 
China and Japan is so striking as to make 
timely this reproduction, from Mr. Anesaki’s 
notable book, of a splendid wooden sculpture 
of a Bodhisattva carved in circa 770 A. D 











humorless impulse in one. But Mr. Ben- 
nett’s presentation of them is a miracle of pre- 
cision, worked out in meticulous detail, with 
an astuteness of psychological analysis that 
fairly takes your breath away—if you can 
keep yourself from succumbing to the dull- 
ness of the donnée. Nobody else can do this 
kind of thing with such perfect clarity and 
detachment; but how anyone other than a 


specialist can derive from it all a rational en- 
joyment, an enjoyment on any emotional 
plane higher than that to which mere trivial 
gossip aspires, I for one, don’t know. “Fic- 
tion,” says Stevenson elsewhere, “is to the 
grown man what play is to the child; it is there 
that he changes the atmosphere and tenor of 
his life, and when the game so chimes with 
his fancy that he can join it with all his 
heart fiction is called romance.” 
The point is, I suppose, that Mr. Bennett’s 
game in “These Twain” doesn’t chime with 
my fancy,—but, after that, I have to 
admit that his technical skill very wonderfully 
does. As for the thousands of his professed 
admirers on more pedestrian grounds, I have 
to comfort myself with the feeling (probally 
a wholly incorrect one) that most of them are 
the unconscious victims of modern advertis- 
ing methods. 


ISS NETA SYRETT, not to be outdone 

by Mr. Beresford, Mr. Mackenzie, and 
other trilogists and near-trilogists, has re- 
cently given us the first volume of what prom- 
ises. to be a polytenchal novel. I hasten 
to commend “The Victorians” on several 
grounds, the first being that Miss Syrett is a 
writer of exceptional intelligence graced with 
a very pretty wit (one remembers “The Jam 
Queen” still with smiles). In the second 
place, the book is an adequate “companion- 
piece” to the several carefully detailed fic- 
tional biographies of young men, in that it 
concerns itself wholly with the very feminine 
reactions and career of a young girl, Rose 
Cottingham, from childhood to early woman- 
hood, much on the same terms as Michael 
Fane is dealt with by Mr. Mackenzie in 
“Sinister Street.” And in the third place, 
the thing is well done, and unflaggingly in- 
teresting. Theoretically, by far the most im- 
portant contribution a woman writer (not of 
the fluffy-kittenish school) ought to be able 
to make is a feminine character analyzed with 
more authentic understanding and sympathy 
than a man can ever quite achieve. Miss 
Sinclair’s wonderful success in “The Three 
Sisters” makes that book rank as a work of 
genius. Miss Syrett, in “The Victorians,” 
isn’t at all a genius, but she has certainly con- 
tributed in Rose a striking and charming 
feminine portrait that is wholly worth while. 
At times her sense of bouffe comes near be- 
traying her into caricature with her minor 
figures, and at times the conventions of the 
old-fashioned British novel reach out to clutch 
her. But she so very pleasantly gets away 
with everything that in the end you feel thor- 
oughly in her debt, and willing to follow her 
heroine further. 


SOMEWHAT belatedly I have read “The 

Star Rover” by Mr. London. The story is 
that of a certain Professor Darrell Standing, 
under sentence of death in the prison of San 
Quentin. Subjected frequently to the tor- 
tures of the strait-jacket, he discovers a way 
of inducing cataleptic trances—or whatever 
you choose to call them. During these he 
lives over again a series of past lives in dif- 
ferent ages. There are some interesting anal- 
ogies to be drawn— (Continued on page 100) 
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Ruth St. Denis 


HEN Miss St. Denis appeared in New York with her company of young American dancers, she was 
able to offer a substantial proof of her own assertion that, in the art of dancing, the best undeveloped 
talent in the world is resident in these United States. Miss St. Denis is shown here as Nur Jehan, an In- 
dian Princess of the House of Akbar, who was so exceedingly vain that someone or other condemned her to be 
a peacock for life—and incidentally supplied Miss St. Denis with the idea for an original and effective dance 
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SQUIRE TRELAWNEY 


“Treasure Island”: The pirates are interrupted in their search for the treasure map 


LONG JOHN SILVER 


SOME THEATRICAL MYSTERIES 


Described, Discussed, Dissected, But Unsolved 


ly, put the number of things which no 

fellow could understand at three. If 
he had been a modern theatergoer, he might 
have found reason to revise the score-card. 
The theater at the present moment bristles with 
mysteries. Why, for instance, did a supposed- 
ly intelligent jury acquit Sir Hubert Ware? 
Why is there always a man in an apparently 
advanced stage of alcoholism in the seat be- 
hind mine when I go to see a play? Why 
was it worth Avery Hopwood’s while to write 
a play like “Sadie Love”? Why do managers 
advertise a performance to begin at eight-fif- 
teen when they have no intention of raising 
the curtain till eight-thirty-five? Why do 
Stage pirates always say “Aa-a-ah”? It is 
no good trying to explain these things. We 
must simply accept them. 


Ke G SOLOMON, if I remember right- 


THE Hopwood mystery is to my thinking 

the most puzzling of all. Here is a man 
with a genius for bright lines, an aptitude for 
farce which recalls the early days of Pinero, 
and every other gift which a playwright 
should have, deliberately nullifying his charm 
in order to tickle the infinitesimal portion of 
the public which goes to the theater to get 
a thrill from indecency. If there were money 
in this sort of thing, it might be more intelli- 
gible; but it has been proved over and over 
again that the public as a whole, though vague 
as to what it wants, has the clearest opinions 
as to what it does not want; and it does not 
want heavy-handed suggestiveness. Broadway 
may enjoy it, but in things theatrical the big 
Money is not made on Broadway but on the 
road; and, unless the provincial taste has 
changed completely, there is no hope for 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
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MARJORIE RAMBEAU 


Who combines a feeling for delicate values with a 
delightful sense of the ridiculous 


“Sadie Love” on the road. As a matter of 
fact, even Broadway seems to have qualms 
about the piece. A distinct wail of protest 
went up from the daily papers on the morning 
after the first performance, and on the night 
I wandered in, unsuspecting, a pure-minded 
dead-head, hardened Tenderloiners were grop- 
ing their way out into the fresh air between 
the acts, looking at each other with a stunned 
amazement and uttering feeble bleating noises. 


HE thing is too raw. It is all very well 

for George Jean Nathan to say that “Hop- 
wood’s suggestiveness is gorgeously forth- 
right” and that “his touch is the touch of a 
Sacha Guitry, a Ripand Bousquet, a Max 
Maurey, a Lothar Schmidt, a Romain Coolus.” 
The point is that French covers a multitude 
of sins and that English is a bad medium for 
this sort of thing. However, Mr. Nathan was 
reviewing “Fair and Warmer” when he wrote 
what I have quoted, and many a man raves 
about “Fair and Warmer” to whom “Sadie 
Love” is considerably too adjacent to the 
knuckle to have any appeal. One of whom, 
as Artemus Ward used to say, Iam which. I 
am prepared to bore the most casual acquaint- 
ances indefinitely with my enthusiasm for 
“Fair and Warmer”; but, while one may enjoy 
the spectacle of a man skating on thin ice, 
that is no reason why one should care to see 
the same man floundering in slush. 


UT the acting! Ah! That is something else 
again. Two more perfect performances of 
horribly difficult parts than those of Marjorie 
Rambeau and Pedro de Cordoba I have never 
seen. I stutter (Continued on page 102) 
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THE NEW DISEASE—DEMENTIA WARSTOCKS 


Some Account of Its Pathological Symptoms and Physical Evidences 


By J. PLum, M.D., LL.D. 


van Sprunt, in the club the other after- a hurry that they won’t stay long. It would they raved on about what was going up and 


I HAPPENED to meet my friend, Roscoe I avoid them unless I see that they are in such_ killed me. I had to sit there dumbly while 


noon, and the conversation turned to war- have done Dante good to dine with either of what was going down. Life for those two 
it them; it would have given a new angle on the was not a gorgeous pageant of wonderful and 


stocks. It always does nowadays. 
turned in that direction van Sprunt seemed 


to me to wince a little. 

“Have you realized,” he said, “a 
curious by-product of this war? It 
may have occurred at other periods 
in the history of humanity, but my 
researches have not acquainted me 
with it. I allude to the fact that the 
war has created a new type of bore, 
or—perhaps I had better say—has 
made for the first time one type of 
bore universal.” 

“T don’t think I quite follow you.” 

“Let me illustrate my meaning. 
Bertie!” 


BERTIE BILLING had just en- 

tered the room. He was look- 
ing hurried and mysterious, as if he 
had looked in on his way to some 
important rendezvous. He came 
over to where we were sitting. 

“I can’t stop,” he said. “I’m 
in a hurry. Just off to phone my 
brokers.” He lowered his voice. 
“Buy Jerusalem Iron! It’s a cinch. 
It’s going up three hundred points. 
I’ve just heard that the Kaiser has 
placed a secret order for a million 
Iron Crosses.” 

He bustled away, and almost 
simultaneously Rollo Brattle, an old 
class-mate of van Sprunt’s, bustled 
in. He sighted Roscoe. 

“T haven’t a minute,” he whis- 
pered. “Just looked in to tell you 
to sell Jerusalem Iron short, and 
buy all you can get of American 
Forests. The Kaiser’s going to stop 
giving his troops iron crosses and 
economize by rewarding them with 
wooden oblongs. In six months 
every tree in the country will have 
been cut down to meet the demand. 
See you later. I’m just off to phone 
my brokers.” 

Van Sprunt sighed. 

“You see now what I mean. You 
know Bertie and Rollo as well as I 
do. You know what they were like 
before the war started,—pleasant, 
companionable fellows, full of in- 
teresting conversation and able to 
discuss life in its thousand varied 
aspects. And now look at them! 
You remember what a fund of anec- 
dotes Bertie used to have? When- 
ever he tells a story now, it’s about 
some friend of a friend of a friend 
who bought Bethlehem Steel at 
twenty-nine. You recollect how 
well-informed Rollo always was? 
The other day I mentioned Rabina- 
drath Tagore. His reply was that 
he was sure it wasn’t listed on the 
Stock Exchange. There was a 
time when I would court the society 
of those two unhappy men, but now 











GEORGE ARLISS’S PORTRAYAL OF PAGANINI 


1782 1770 
PAGANINI BEETHOVEN 
1840 1827 





BISPHAM AS BEETHOVEN 





E all remember the vaudeville chap who put on features and 
whiskers in his impersonations of “Great Men, Past and 
Present.” This small beginning was doubtless the source 
of these two thoroughly artistic characterizations. That Mr. Arliss 
realizes the appeal of impersonation is shown by the fact that his 
last play—Disraeli—also revealed him in an impersonation part 








Inferno. I did it once or twice, and it nearly stimulating events and ideas; it was simply 


one welter of goings-up and goings- 
down. For the first time I appre- 
ciated what must be the feelings of 
an introspective elevator-attendant, 


¢¢ A ND it isn’t only Rollo and Ber- 

.~tie. It’s everybody,—every bi- 
ped in the whole darned communi- 
ty. You were just starting it your- 
self when I collared the conversa- 
tion. You were on the very verge 
of telling me that something was 
going up, weren’t you?” 

I muttered a little guiltily that I 
had had some idea of asking him if 
he had heard anything about an 
expected rise in Aerial Torpedoes, 

“Exactly. Yet there was a time 
when you and I used to have ab- 
sorbing discussions on topics ranging 
from the newest cocktail to the mys- 
ticism of Ella Wheeler Wilcox. It’s 
the same wherever you go. I looked 
in on a Bishop who is a relative of 
mine the other day, to chat about 
some new ideas I had got about the 
immortality of the soul and the pros- 
pects of life after the grave. All he 
would say, after a long silence, was 
‘We must have faith, Roscoe, we 
must: have faith. Nothing is cer- 
tain. Even Bethlehem Steel may 
slump. We can but have faith, such 
faith as I have in the future of Sud- 
bury Motors.’ 

“ ‘We must act,’ I said, ‘so that at 
all times we may be prepared to 
meet the Maker.’ ‘I met him last 
Friday,’ replied my relative simply. 
‘He told me in confidence that Sud- 
buries would go to six hundred.’ ” 


VEN women! Yet why do I say 

“even women’? Women are 
the worst of all. They seem to have 
lost entirely that outlook on life 
which gave them their charm. I 
went to a dance the night before last 
and met for the first time in several 
years a girl to whom I was once 
practically engaged. We sat out in 
the conservatory, and it happened 
that the band started the old “Blue 
Danube.” I was thrilled. You see, 
it was to the strains of that waltz 
that we had lived in days gone by 
through some of our most impas- 
sioned moments. ‘Hark, Genevieve,” 
I said softly. ‘Do you hear what 
they are playing? Does it not bring 
back the past?” Her face was 
vaguely sad, and there was a far- 
off, dreamy look in her eyes. Sud- 
denly she turned to me. ‘Tell me 
honestly, Roscoe, what effect will it 
have on Syracuse Picric if Rumania 
persists in (Continued on page /10) 
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LATIN AND AMERICAN WOMEN 


A Comparison of Their Sentimental Spheres 


America, has no opportunities of pur- 

suing personal individualism, per- 
sonal improvement, a pursuit that has always 
tended to corrode and destroy the power of 
human love. 

The American woman is masculine in her 
cleverness and daring. Her power over the 
opposite sex is of ancient origin. In J. Feni- 
more Cooper’s primitive and adventuresome 
America, women were as scarce as in the 
Homeric days, when a wife who had merely 
got herself talked about precipitated a ten 
years’ war. The early settlers in America 
practiced the policy of the Powers at Constan- 
tinople as far as women were concerned; the 


Te Latin woman, unlike her sister in 
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Neapolitan girls make love all their lives— 
with their husbands when they have one 


cupidity of all men protected woman against 
the desire of any individual man. And that 
is the simple explanation of the American’s 
worship of his women. 

The women who emigrated from Europe to 
America, were freed from paternal authority. 
They were man’s equal. After ten generations, 
in which all the virile forces in the men 
were necded in their struggle against nature, 
the American women, refined and cultivated, 
took the upper hand. As they had nothing 
to do but perfect themselves, they became the 
superior type of the race and very soon dom- 
inated it. 


UT not so with the Latin woman. She 

occupies an intermediate place between 
the child and the man. American civiliza- 
tion has freed and armed woman, liberating 
her from man’s protection, and alas! from 
the necessity of falsehood, so that she has 
grown to resemble the man more than the 
child. Since the Latins still live in the belief 
that the existence of two distinct sexes on 
earth will remain opportune and desirable for 
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some little time to come, they have forced their 
women, with an iron-bound constriction of 
moral obligations and social conveniences, to 
perpetual dissimulation. The Latin woman 
resembles the child more than the man; she 
is coaxing and dissembling; she desires ar- 
dently, she has all of the child’s facility for 
tears and laughter, all of his ineffable grace 
and ineffable weakness. 

It is true that sociology condemns this type 
of society. But then sociologists interest 
themselves with women very much as botanists 
do with flowers. Since men and women 
peopled the earth love has always been, ac- 
cording to Madame de Stiel, an episode in 
man’s existence, a woman’s whole life-story. 
The American girl is not at all of this opinion. 
She is right, from the woman’s point of view, 
but men have no reason to be grateful to her. 


"THE most perfect antithesis of the Amer- 

ican woman is the woman of Naples. 
American girls love occasionally, but the 
Neapolitan girls make love all their lives— 
with their husbands when they have one, with 
the young chap on the balcony across the 
street, before they get a husband; with a gen- 
tleman who doesn’t exist at all, when the 
house across the street has no balcony. The 
American girl encircles the globe, shoots big 
game, dazzles society, and goes into business. 
Graziella, in Naples, makes love. Who will 
say which of these has had the greatest 
share of happiness? People love in every 
country, but in Naples, as in Seville, they 
“make love.” ‘To make love,” the innocent, 
delicately malicious expression—hasn’t it all 
the perfume of a vanished, Old World ingen- 
uousness? To make love is to play hide and 
seek round and about the enchanted garden 
of life. It is to sigh, to sing, to answer pas- 
sion with flirtation, flirtation with passion; 
to be jealous of a little wind that lifts your 
sweetheart’s hair; to fraternize with the shoe- 
maker who measured her slippers, to close 
every evening’s tender conversation with “Let 
us leave each other forever—it is all over” 
just to revel in the thought that to-morrow 
you can begin the affair all over again. And 
so this adult game of make-believe ends, often 
in matrimony, sometimes in death—if not 
physical death, at least in sentimental stagna- 
tion. It is still the Neapolitan’s principal 
occupation. 


LAS! there are no more serenades along 

the vicoli of Naples, the streets that, be- 
fore the war, were all a tinkle of mandolins 
at dusk. But the mute serenade of desire 
rises to every balcony eternally. Life over 
there passes like a dream across a sleeper’s 
eye-lids; yet the most roseate dream is always 
tinged and smoked with gray, for the Neapol- 
itans, ardent lovers of life, bitterly used by 
life, are at best, a melancholy people. It is 
not there that a gay and brilliant landscape 
provokes laughter in men’s hearts. There is 
no spectacle in the world more provocative of 
a vague, formless restlessness, of vain desires, 
of inexplicable hopes, of eternal delusion and 
disappointment, than the divine Gulf of 
Naples. I do not say the Latin woman, whose 
soul flutters against my hard prose like a 


butterfly between the walls of a tomb, is better 
or worse, simply because her ideal of life is 
the poet’s ideal, than the strong and energetic 
American woman. The Latin woman does 
not go on the streets alone, she doesn’t know 
much about politics, she does not drive her own 
automobile, she is not a member of clubs. But 
she knows, without understanding why, that 
Reason was the last arrival on our planet. 
She also knows that a store of sensations and 
experiences, handed down to us from our fath- 
ers’ fathers, lies somewhere in the depths of 
our obscure consciousness. She knows that we 
were possessed of it before books, before philos- 
ophy, before travel, before reason, before birth. 

In this profound whirlpool of sensations 











With the young chap on the balcony across 
the street, before they get a husband 


germinate all our spontaneous inclinations, 
the tumults of our hearts, all our unreasonable 
and inexplicable impulses. The Latin woman 
knows that it will always be so, despite the 
sophisms of men of letters, the abstractions of 
philosophers, the doubtings of a sociological 
age that is, after all, only a minute atom in the 
ocean of eternity. She has learned the lure of 
mystery. She knows, too, that the secret of love 
lies in the need of the strong protecting the 
weak, the need of the weak leaning on the 
strong. 


‘THE American girl-hears the voice of reason 

and rules energetically arid practically over 
the masculine souls of the new world, but the 
Latin woman—she who languishes and eats 
sweets, who gossips a great deal and smiles 
always, who tells littles lies, who loves, who 
suffers and who sacrifices—hears within her 
the voice of instinct, the voice of the imper- 
ishable race. And the voice of instinct is right. 
Only the voice of reason is wrong, as is so fre- 
quently the case when instinct and reason rub 
elbows. 
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LUNCHEON AT SHERRY’S 
A Four Courfe Poem 
by GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 
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Tue Hors v’Oevvres 
Wea acrush! It’s lucky, Mabel, 
You phoned Louis for a table; 
Everything is refervé. 
Don’t you juft adore the fountain ? 
My! that Wilfon girl’s a mountain! 
How that orcheftra can play! 


W, Tue OMELETTE 
Hat's been changed? It feems more roomy; 


Harry fays 4e thinks its gloomy, 

But J /ove the gold and brown; 
So, well — reftful; you know-— quiet, 
After all the rufh and riot, 

New York's fuch a buftling town. 


r Tue Cut Lets 
Wiarer that woman in the corner 
Over there with Dicky Horner? 
O! it if? No, — Divorceée. 
That's her “ex”, there, with that black-gowned 
Light-haired —- yes,a ftunning back-ground; 
For her type —, fo they fay! 
Tue Care Pareair 
Oper? When, chis evening? Ah, no— 
So I've heard —- A new fopranu: 
Harry fays the’s rather queer. 
What, two-thirty! I muft /y, dear, 
Hafn’t it been fun? Good-bye, dear, 
Yes, to-morrow —— meet you here, 
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THE NOON FEEDING HOUR 
From a Wood Engraving by WituiaM Hocartu Jr, 
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THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


A Few Bitter Reflections 
By ETTORE MARRONI 


NLIKE most Europeans who 
| | travel in America, I first saw the 

Statue of Liberty at the very 
moment of turning my back on the new 
continent. Standing on the deck of the 
ocean liner that was taking me back to the 
Old World, I saw the Atlantic Colossus of 
Rhodes, thrusting her torch at arm’s 
length above the seething activity of the 
harbor. She faces the incoming immi- 
grant hordes with a theatrical gesture of 
welcome. For some strange reason, She, 
and not the glittering sky-scraper, is the 
American symbol of Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity... . 

I had just witnessed the extraordinary 
inner workings of an active political cam- 
paign, and was amazed at the power of 
the republic’s oligarchical millionaires. 
It is just as well, perhaps to have met the 
symbol of liberty after having encoun- 
tered liberty herself so intimately, and to 
have made my bow to the effigy of the 
greatest republic after having surprised 
the august lady in an indiscretion so un- 
dignified as an electoral campaign. . . 

* * * * 

The immense bronze woman rears out 
of the beating activity of the harbor, and 
lures the stranger with her florid promises 
of liberty and gold. But her affable ges- 
ture seemed to me like the invitation of a 








With a Futuro-Classic Design 
By THELMA CUDLIPP 


siren, the beckoning of an enchantress. I 
can see how the imaginative immigrant, 
with one foot over the threshold of the new 
world, might detect a mocking in the god- 
dess’ slow smile. 

It is easy to see that the Statue of 
Liberty is the work of a Frenchman. The 
giant hostess is really a masterpiece of 
Latin Academic sculpture,—a style of 
sculpture so contagious that it spread over 
all Europe. Every bank and stock ex- 
change on the continent has a first cousin 
to Bartholdi’s goddess somewhere on its 
facade. ; 

The Statue of Liberty, so completely 
un-American in spirit and conception, is 
most obviously not the creation of an 
American brain. It does not bear the 
stamp of American liberty, that grasping 
and active liberty, so eager for individual 
advancement, intolerant of the established 
order of society, a liberty -that smashes 
hereditary social idols, and takes the old- 
est and noblest part of the globe as a bat- 
tle-ground for the making or breaking of 
the spirit of democracy. A Latin cannot 
understand the American conception of 
the word “liberty.” A free man in France, 
in Italy, or in Spain, is a man with an 
unhappy trick of reviling the government 
and an unpopular desire to make over 
the world. Any- (Continued on page 100) 
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IN AMERICA 


The Incident of the Wise Old Man and the Mouse-Haired Woman 


Y father’s wireless was a shock to 
me: “Expect me New York Monday. 


Steamship Afghanistan.” I am a 
Moslem. Islam is said to teach two things at 
least to its followers: Utter resignation to Fate, 
and respect for one’s parents. But, somehow, 
when I read that telegram I felt that both of 
these painfully acquired virtues were slipping 
away from me. 

My father had never before been to Ameri- 
ca. He had been educated in Europe in the 
good old days when it was still fash- 
ionable for Afghan princes and Hindu 
Rajahs to know the -difference between 
the teachings of Spencer and those of 
Comte, and to prefer a hirsute German 
professor’s latest philosophic extrava- 
ganzas to the ancient, solid wisdom of 
the Vedas and of Moslem doctors. He 
knew the old Europe well: The London 
of Gladstone and Disraeli, the Paris of 
Cora Pearl, Madame Paiva, and the July 
Monarchy. I, on the other hand, had 
America to thank for whatever Occi- 
dentalizing I had experienced. And I 
liked America. Liked the zip of it. 
Also the bang. Mostly the bang. And 
then I liked Her. So I felt nervous. For 
my father would surely sneer at her. All 
elderly Orientals sneer. And then I 
would lose my temper. All young Orien- 
tals lose their tempers. 


HEN I decided that I would not 

lose my temper. Not at all. For 
my father remits promptly, vastly, and 
regularly. He also remits between- 
times. He can be counted upon in the 
hour of need. In Afghanistan he is the 
head of a large corporation. He is the 
corporation itself . . . a business orga- 
nization which makes a specialty of 
helping itself to the lands and goods of 
other weaker chiefs and tribes. Also I 
had to think of her. 

“Her” was a widow. She was older 
than I. I had been warned against her. 
Her hair was dangerous. In fact, every- 
thing was in her favor. I wanted to 
marry her . . at times. She shone, 
socially. She shone like the planet Khizr. 
So did her sisters. 

So did all of her family. 

They were, in fact, a constellation. She used 
bistre-brown face powder which smelt dis- 
tressingly of red Jamaican jessamine. Her 
hair mated Ysabel; it also was every-day 
mouse-color. More mouse than Ysabel. 

I liked her house. Some day I meant to 
live in it. The second floor was charming. It 
combined a nuance of Florentine distinction 
with all the latest American creature comforts. 
So I decided that the second floor would do 
for my private apartments . . . afterour. . . 
ves. . . after our . . 


HE first ball of the season was to be given 

two days after my father’s arrival. “Her” 
was giving it. My father arrived at his hotel in 
New York in due course of time, and went to 
the ball with me. I told him that it was given 
inhis honor. I lied to him. (I studied the art 
of lying in Kashmere, the home of deceits.) I 


By ACHMED ABDULLAH 


do not think that my father believed me. (He, 
I forgot to say, had also studied the art of 
deceit in Kashmere. ) 


F course I danced with “her” . . . my 

hostess. For she could dance. The 
rhythm of her lithe body reminded me of 
Petrarch twanging his melancholy lute in the 
gardens of Vaucluse. And, as we swung to- 
gether to the cadences of the latest Argentine 
tango, I was mentally composing verses to her 


% 








CAPTAIN SYYED SHAYKH ACHMED ABDULLAH 
Madir Khan el-Iddrissyeh el-Durani 


in my native Persian. I am somewhat of a poet 

in my own modest way. One started like this: 

Thy feet are like twin-blossoms scampering in the 
wind of desire; 

Thy throat is the soft throat of the passionate kokila- 
birds 655 


and soon. Never mind. The dance was over. 
I returned to my father who had been watching 
us with the sneering expression of a cross- 
grained Buddha. 

“T saw you dancing,” he said. 

“T am fairly good at it, don’t you think ?” 

My father lit a cigarette. 

“When I was your age I lived in Kabul,” 
he said. “I did not dance with women. I had 
women dance for me. . . for me,” he repeat- 
ed, with a rising accent. ‘And I paid ’em out 
of hand. Now there was one little Nautch girl: 
my cousin sent her to me as a Ramazzan pres- 
ent. Her name was Khaizr’an. . .” 

It is not good for the old to shock the young. 
I pointed at the crowd. 


“Over there, father, is a man who has just 
made a million dollars out of Standard Cop- 
per... all ina week . . . and the little 
chap talking to him . . . that’s the man who 
made such a furore last year at Newport. He 
gave a dinner party at which the farmyard 
animals were represented by the guests, 
ps Rg dy 


M Y father interrupted me. My country is 
a strange, barbaric country. There the 
old can interrupt the young. 

“When I was your age I did not both- 
er about financial affairs. By the way, 
my son,” he drew pencil and paper from 
his pocket. ‘“‘What’s the name of the 
stock you spoke about? Standard Cop- 
per? Still going up? Thanks. Yes 

. we didn’t bother about sordid 
financial details. We left that to Hindu 
bankers. Also to Armenians. Also to 
Greeks. Also to pigs.” 

Then he began reminiscing again. He 
told me anecdotes of the friends of his 
youth in Paris. I could not stop him. 
He spoke of M. de Montalembert, M. de 
Falloux, Mgr. Dupanloup, about Jules 
Simon, whom he hated . . and then 
he spoke at length about the old Duke 
de Broglie. 

I tried to change the conversation. 
The only Falloux I knew was a shirt- 
maker on the Boulevard des Italiens who 
had invented a soft-rolling cuff, and the 
only Dupanloup I had ever met was not 
a Monsignor of the Church. On the 
contrary, she lived in the Rue Nouvelle. 


‘THE hostess came up to us. She was 

very beautiful, as I have explained. 
She smiled at my father . . . and by 
the red pig’s bristles! the old war-ho... 
smiled back at her. 

He turned to me. 

“Being in an alien land I must con- 
form to alien customs. I shall dance 
with her.” 

He danced with her the rest of the 
evening. He did several new steps . . 

He also drank forbidden spirits. 
Many of them. 

I had great difficulty in putting him to bed. 
He was babbling about dancing, about forbid- 
den spirits. He murmured that an Asian gen- 
tleman should observe the customs of alien 
lands. 

“Yes,” he muttered as I got him into his 
bed, and he looked at me with a stern expres- 
sion, “it is good and just. Labid considered 
it right. And Mahommad el-Darmini, the 
great sage, specially recommended spirits in 
alien lands. Tell the wallah to call me early. 
The mouse-haired woman has asked me to 
ene 


[* the morning he addressed me: 

“Tell me, my son. You know this great 
land and its quaint customs. In writing a 
little note to a mouse-haired woman, would it 
be thought graceful to employ the beautiful Af- 
ghan term of endearment, ‘Blood of my Liver’? 
Or would it be better to use the charming 
Pukhtu, ‘Wind of my Nostrils’?” 





HEROINES IN THREE SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 


A Triptych for the Temple of the Drama 
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ORAL. MILL 
MARY RYAN VIRGINIA FOX BROOKS 


Who hasn’t thrown a single stone all season, 
she dwells in “The House of Glass” 


GLADYS HANSON 
The daughter of Joseph Brooks, the producer, As Lady Ware, the charming base of the 
with Leo Ditrichstein in “The Great Lover” rather acute triangle in ‘“‘The Ware Case” 
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THE SAD DECLINE OF THEATRICAL ROAD COMPANIES 


A Brief Consideration of the Causes That Have Led to It 


asking in profound dismay what is the 

matter with the small cities, and the 
small cities are replying tartly that there is 
nothing the matter with them but a great deal 
the matter with the attractions sent out by the 
producing managers. Thus we find ourselves 
precipitated abruptly into an argument from 
which all sides are reasonably sure to get the 
worst of it. To begin with, the producing 
managers complicate the issue with the asser- 
tion that the small cities do not seem to be 
interested in anything but the movies. Where- 
upon the small cities come right back with the 
caustic comment that at least the movies do 
not present shabby scenery, battered furniture 
and frowsy gowns—and so the conflict rages, 
with both sides probably quite right. 

Out of this and much more arises the fact 
that the number nine traveling company in a 
New York success is finished, done for, cashed 
in, and no more. Keokuk has become fas- 
tidious. Kalamazoo insists upon the original 
company and production or none at all. Coun- 
cil Bluffs is not bluffing at all when she says 
she knows just who played all the roles in the 
Broadway presentaticn and that the coming 
cast is not a bit like the original. 


TL stain poi producing managers are 


[N previous years producing managers have 

estimated that fully seventy-five per cent of 
their profits were derived from terr:tory out- 
side New York City. Now they face the con- 
dition that in most cases they must look for 
nearly all their surplus earnings to New York, 
Philadetphia, Chicago, Boston, and a very few 
of the “week stands.” Where formerly a play 
that was merely taking care of itself in New 
York, or perhaps not even doing that, was kept 
going indefinitely for the effect upon the coun- 
try at large, the practice now is abandoned 
upon the sad reflection that it is no longer 
useful to create such an effect. 


HE days appear to have departed when a 

play like ‘“‘ "Way Down East” could make 
$1,000,000 in twenty years; or “In Old Ken- 
tucky” could show a profit of $900,000 in a 
career covering nineteen years; or “Ben Hur” 
could declare a net gain of $1,500,000; or 
“The Old Homestead” could turn over $1,- 
250,000 to its owners; or “‘Hazel Kirke” $900- 
000; or “The Man of the Hour’ $500,000; or 
“Alvin Joslyn” $750,000; or “Rip Van Win- 
kle” (Jefferson version) $1,500,000; or “The 
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Two Orphans” $1,000,000; or ‘“‘Monte Cris- 
to” $750,000; or “Baby Mine’ $500,000; or 
“Peg o’ My Heart” $1,000,000; or “Within 
the Law” $500,000; or ‘‘Potash and Perlmut- 
ter” $250,000; or ‘““The Kerry Gow” and “The 
Shaun Rhue” $1,500,000; or “Bought and 
Paid For’ $600,000—and so forth and so on. 

By far the greater part of all this money was 
derived from the road tours of the various 
plays of which mention has been made. The 
New York run of “’Way Down East” was 
forced at a heavy loss for some months before 
it turned the corner. It took nerve on the part 
of William A. Brady to hold on week after 
week while the deficit kept piling up. He did 
the same thing again in the case of “The Man 
of the Hour,” but he could not do it today 
and hope to get back his investment. 


HE late J. M. Hill, who “discovered” 

Denman Thompson and started him going 
in the first edition of what developed into 
“The Old Homestead” series, once told me that 
he lost $70,000 before he ever had a house 
that paid the running expense of its particu- 
lar day. But he stuck to it, bought pages of 
space in the newspapers, and turned disaster 
into profit. 

“Within the Law” was a merely quasi suc- 
cess when first produced in Chicago, and A. 
H. Woods certainly had the courage of his 
convictions when he paid $10,000 for a con- 
trolling interest in the play and brought it to 
New York, where it made an immediate hit 
and earned a fortune. In former years this 
play would undoubtedly have run for seven or 
eight seasons, but that is impossible under the 
changed order of things. 

“Bought and Paid For” was built up for 
“the road” by methods of a highly revolution- 
ary nature. The play had become an estab- 
lished success in New York, and it was clear 
that the run would be a long one. Up to that 
time the rest of the cities, large and small, 
would have been left to find out for them- 
selves that New York was hugely interested in 
the play. But, one morning Mr. Brady 
stepped briskly into his press department 
office and said: 

“We have all been wrong about this New 
York run idea, in simply permitting the 
knowledge to trickle out through the country 
without pushing it along. If this were not the 
fact, it would be impossible for a play that 
had been going for a year on Broadway to 


draw only $150 in a city within one hundred 
and fifty miles of New York. What we must 
do for ‘Bought and Paid For’ is to make a 
persistent drive at every city, large and small, 
in the whole country, and make it direct. See 
that something about the play goes out to cover 
all this territory at least once in every two 
weeks. You may spend $10,000 on this plan 
between now and the first of April” (it was 
then October) “and if the scheme doesn’t win, 
I shall have lost a bet.” 


T HE work was thoroughly done, with the 
result that when “Bought and Paid For” 
took to its travels the receipts were enormous. 
But even such an expenditure of money, time 
and energy at the present time could not have 
overcome the opposition of the pictures and 
the apathy of the public. Said one of the 
leading play producers, only a few days ago: 
“The little picture shows are serious enough 
for managers to contemplate, but think of 
what happens when one finds himself in com- 
petition with a great ‘feature’ film. I am 
about to start the tour of my biggest attraction 
in a Western city. My expense for the week, 
with merely ordinary advertising, will be fully 
$4,000. My opposition will be ‘The Birth of 
a Nation.’ Even if the management engages 
an orchestra costing $600 a week, and puts in 
other unusual items, the gross expense, out- 
side of advertising, cannot possibly reach 
$1,000. Thus the film management can af- 
ford to spend $3,000 for advertising before he 
brings his outlay up to mine, figuring my pub- 
licity cost at only $300. Now, who is going 
to draw the largest audiences and make the 
most money?” Who, indeed? Echo does not 
answer. Perhaps Echo is thinking it over. 


‘T HE producing managers are partly to 

blame. Of course, when scenery has been 
taken off the baggage car, placed upon a truck 
and hauled to the theater, and then out of the 
theater, back upon the truck and into the bag- 
gage car a few scores of times, it is quite apt 
to show some few faint traces of wear and 
tear. And when a really beautiful gown made 
of some delicate fabric has been dragged over 
a few dozens of dusty stages, not to mention 
having been packed and unpacked with great 
haste every day, it might reasonably be expect- 
ed to betray a mere suspicion of lost fresh- 
ness. Further, when a frail-bodied actress 
of nervous tempera- (Continued on page 104) 
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AUL BARTLETT is the busiest of sculptors these days. The greater part 

of the week before Christmas was spent by him superintending the installa- 
tion, at the New York Public Library, of the allegorical marble figures, repro- 
duced in the last number of Vanity Fair. This delicate operation diverted the 
attention of thousands of Fifth Avenue paraders from their shopping. It may 
be stated, however, that the time was not chosen for the work in order to in- 
crease the difficulties of Commissioner Woods’ overworked traffic squad. The other 
great composition which Mr. Bartlett has in hand is the group of statuary for the 





The Bartlett Sculpture Group for the House Pediment 
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pediment over the House wing of the Capitol at Washington. One-half of this— 
that having to do with Agriculture—was put in plaster a year ago, and was then 
shown in Vanity Fair. The part symbolizing the manufacturing arts, repro- 
duced above, is now ready to be put in marble. : 

In spite of all the changes that have been made, from time to time, inside 
and outside the Capitol, the House pediment has always been left empty, clearly 
showing that Congress was very properly dissatisfied with the slight compositions 
which quite fail to fill the central and the Senate pediments. 


Elihu Vedder—A Poet at Eighty 


HOSE, do you say, is the most romantic 

figure in American art to-day? Whose 
career is the most picturesque, the most highly 
colored, the furthest removed from commer- 
cialism, or from prosaic matter of fact? Well, 
anybody may name a candidate. Many will 
say Sargent, some will say MacMonnies, but 
Vanity Fair says, quite confidently, Elihu 
Vedder. At eighty he is still a fountain of 
poetry and romance, as he has been for up- 
wards of half a century. He is living, as he 
has lived since early manhood, in his flower- 
ing and well loved Italy. The youth of the 
man is incredible, and incredible, too, is his 
age long worship of beauty; his gay, sunny 
nature; his love of good art; good dancing; 
pretty women and good wine. No one ever 
heard him platitudinous or prosy. No one 


MIRAGE 


EFORE us lies a little pond 

And Happiness stands just beyond; 
We row across—or swim, or skate, 
But reach the other side too late; 
For then we find that just beyond 
There lies another little pond, 
Where Happiness stands as before, 
Beckoning from the other shore. 


CUPID’S LAMENT MAR! 


TOOK but one kiss when I might have had twenty, 
For the sweet lips I kissed had kisses in plenty. 
3ut I let my chance go, here I stand in the snow, 


Saying—Oh Jimminy! Now Winter’s come. 


The sweetest of kisses are those we have missed, 

And the ones most regretted are those never kissed; 

So don’t let your chance go, or you'll stand in the snow, 
Saying—Oh Jimminy! 





IN MY COPY OF OMAR 


When I these pictures made 
I loved as madly, drank as deep 
As ever thou didst in the shade 
Of roses by the river’s brink. 
I sit and drink 
The lees of Life, and sadly think 
Of sweet friends gone—I know not where— 
Chill is the air of gardens bare, 
And a wind now blows forlorn 
That takes the rose and leaves the thorn. 


could ever deny him the soul of a true and ar- 
dent poet, the passion of a devoted votary of 
flowing, floating, involuted draperies, blos- 
soms, limbs, valleys, clouds, or star-lit celes- 
tial spaces. And it was like the man—the 
boy we mean—to take to writing love poetry 
at eighty. Why, bless you, he will be dancing 
and singing and painting red blossoms (and 
young women), and smoking good cigars at 90. 
There is no such thing as stopping the roman- 
tic life of the man who made those never-to- 
be-forgotten decorations for Omar Khayyam. 
Study, if you can, the youthfulness of his re- 
cent canvases, their freshness, their rhythmic 
beauty; or note, the deep philosophical humor 
of these poems of his (published in Boston by 
Porter E. Sargent), a humor spiritually akin 
to that of old Omar himself. 


GAZE NOT 


AZE not in the depths of Woman’s eyes, 
For there a liquid Demon lies— 
He will confound you! 

Nor on her lustrous coils of hair. 

Each tress is but a silken snare 
And soon around you. 

See those bright pearls—behind them lies 

A tongue full of sweet perjuries 
And sure to cheat you. 

And so it is; no separate part 

But hath its own peculiar art 

Skilled to enslave your foolish heart 
And so maltreat you. 

But more especially that hair, 

Most dangerous wher ’tis most fair, 
Nor safe when curly; 

But when it’s dark and tempest-tossed 

*Tis a sure harbinger of loss. 
I’ve been there—late and early. 
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essay. The average reader will there- 
fore turn from it with a shudder. The 
condition of the average reader’s mind is such 
that he can take in nothing but fiction. And 
ft must be thin fiction at that—thin as gruel. 
Nothing else will “sit on his stomach.” 
Everything must come to the present day 
reader in this form. If you wish to talk to 
him about religion, you must dress it up as a 
story and label it Bath-sheba, or The Curse of 
David; if you want to improve the reader’s 
morals, you must write him a little thing in 
dialogue called Mrs. Potiphar Dines Out. If 
you wish to expostulate with him about drink 
you must do so through a narrative called 
Red Rum—short enough and easy enough for 
him to read it, without overstraining his mind, 
while he drinks cocktails. 


y HIS is not so much a story as a sort of 


But whatever the story is about it has got 
to deal—in order to be read by the aver- 
age reader—with A MAN and A WOMAN. 
I put these words in capitals to indicate that 
they have got to stick out of the story with 
the crudity of a drawing done by a child with 
a burnt stick. In other words, the story has 
got to be snoopopathic. This is a word de- 
rived from the Greek “snoopo”—or if there 
never was a Greek verb snoopo, at least there 
ought to have been one—and it means just 
what it seems to mean. Nine out of ten short 
stories written in America are snoopopathic. 

In snoopopathic literature, in order to get 
its full effect, the writer generally introduces 
his characters simply as “the man” and “the 
woman.” He hates to admit that they have 
names. He opens out with them something 
after this fashion:—““The Man lifted his 
head. He looked about him at the gaily- 
bedizzled crowd that besplotched the midnight 
cabaret with riotous patches of color. He 
crushed his cigar against the brass of an Egyp- 
tian tray—‘Bah!’ he murmured, ‘Is it worth 
it?? Then he let his head sink again.” 

You notice it? He lifted his head all the 





THE SNOOPOPATHS 
Or Fifty Stories in One 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


way up and let it sink all the way down, and 
you still don’t know who he is. 


FoR The Woman the beginning is done like 

this:—“'The Woman clenched her white 
hands till the diamonds that glittered upon 
her fingers were buried in the soft flesh. “The 
shame of it,’ she murmured. Then she took 
from the table the telegram that lay crumpled 
upon it and tore it into a hundred pieces. ‘He 
dare not!’ she muttered through her closed 
teeth. She looked about the hotel room with 
its garish furniture. ‘He has no right to fol- 
low me here,’ she gasped.” 

All of which the reader has to take in with- 
out knowing who the woman is, or which 
hotel she is staying at, or who dare not follow 
her and why. But the modern reader loves 
to get this sort of shadowy incomplete effect. 
If he were told straight out that the woman’s 
name was Mrs. Edward Dangerfield of Brick 
City, Montana, and that she had left her hus- 
band three days ago and that the telegram 
told her that he had discovered her address and 
was following her, the reader would refuse to 
goon. This method of introducing the char- 
acters is bad enough. But the new snoopo- 
pathic way of describing them is still worse. 
The Man is always detailed as if he were a 
horse. He is said to be “tall, well set up, 
with straight legs.” 


(,REAT stress is always laid on his straight 

legs. No magazine story is acceptable 
now unless The Man’s legs are absolutely 
straight. Why this is, I don’t know. All 
my friends have straight legs—and yet I never 
hear them make it a subject of comment or 
boasting. I don’t believe I have, at present, 
a single friend with crooked legs. 

But this is not the only requirement. Not 
only must The Man’s legs be straight, but he 
must be “clean-limbed,” whatever that is, and 
of course he must have a “well-tubbed look 
about him.” How this look is acquired, and 
whether it can be got with an ordinary bath 


TO A BRUNETTE 


Addressed to His Beloved, after a short absence 


By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


WHEN first your raven beauty made me 
fond, 

Your soul was pure and hard as diamond. 

All books on “how to love” I nightly conned; 

All suits I thought might please I daily 
donned ; 

It stirred not of your soul one lily-frond. 

I offered you the rubies of Golcond, 

Heaped at your feet the gold of Trebizond :— 

But could not bring you to the bridal bond. 


Darling, I do not utterly despond— 
Now that you are a blonde! 


and water, are things on which I have no 
opinion. 

The Man is of course “clean shaven.” 
This allows him to do such necessary things 
as “turning his clean-shaven face towards 
the speaker,” “laying his clean-shaven cheek 
in his hand,” and so on. But every one is 
familiar with the face of the up-to-date 
clean-shaven snoopopathic man. There are 
pictures of him by the million on magazine 
covers and book-jackets, looking into the eyes 
of The Woman—he does it from a distance 
of about six inches—with that snoopy earn- 
est expression of brainlessness that he always 
wears. How one would. enjoy seeing a man 
—a real one with Nevada whiskers and long 
boots—land him one solid kick from behind. 


"THEN comes The Woman of the snoopo- 
pathic story. She is always “beautifully 
groomed” (who these grooms are that do it, 
and where they can be hired, I don’t know), 
and she is said to be “exquisitely gowned.” 
It is: peculiar about The Woman that she 
never seems to wear a dress—always a 
“gown.” Why this is, I cannot tell. In the 
good old stories that I used to read, when I 
could still read .for the pleasure of it, the 
heroines—that was what they used to be called 
—always wore dresses. But now there is no 
heroine; only a woman in a “gown.” I wear 
a gown myself—at night. It is made of flan- 
nel and reaches to my feet, and when I take 
my candle and go out to the balcony where 
I sleep, the effect of it on the whole, is not 
bad. But as to its “revealing every line of 
my figure’—as THE WOMAN’S gown is 
always said to—and as to its “suggesting 
even more than it reveals”—well, it simply 
does not. So when I talk of “gowns” I speak 
of something that I know all about. 

Yet whatever THE WOMAN does, hér 
“gown” is said to “cling” to her. Whether 
on the street or in a cabaret or in the 
drawing-room, it “clings.” If by any 
happy chance she (Continued on page 112) 
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LAUGHING GAS FROM LONDON’S TRENCHES 
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SENTRY: “Who goes there?” THE CUSTOMER: “Hi, waiter! The gor- mak 
HIS REVERENCE: “Army chaplain.” gonzola’s eating my bread!” on ! 


SENTRY: “Pass, Charlie Chaplin.” [From a drawing by Will Owen in “The Sketch’] way 
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THE RAIDER (to his victim): “Horful thing “Will yer come an’ ’ave a cup of tea with me Ing 
these ’ere hair raids, Sir!” to-morrow, Mrs. Green? It’s the anniversary of my the 
a7 oe ” wedding. I’m sorry my old man won’t be there 

[From a drawing by Alfred Leete in “The Sketch’ |] as ’e’s just got a month for knocking me about.” era 
| From a drawing by George Belcher in “The Tatler’’] aa 
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PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The Variegated Work of Max Weber 

















“WOMAN AND TENTS” BY MAX WEBER 


T was once said of the late Andrew Lang that he was not a man but 

a syndicate. The critic who ventured on this definition just 
happened to be disturbed by the fact that the versatile Scot could 
make a novel and then a translation from Homer, or a scientific book 
on religion and then a little treatise on fly fishing or golf. So, in a 
way, with the painting and sculpture of Max Weber. There are those 
who complain that he is a dozen men rolled into one. They go 
around pointing at his pictures at the Montross Gallery exclaiming, 
“Henri Rousseau!” “Cézanne!” “Picasso!” “Matisse!” and so on. 
What they don’t realize is the importance in the case of an artist, of 


WEBER’S “SCULPTURE PAINTING” 


the rule of so many moods, so many manners. If, under all the 
variation and experimenting, certain qualities that belong to Max 


‘Weber alone, persist and are obvious, the artist’s claim to person- 


ality and individuality is established. The trouble is that the public 
once a man has done something well, wants more of that. To give 
it anything different is to disturb its judgment, and, more painful 
still, to make it think. In “Woman and Tents,” the painter, departing 
from realism, tries to give the impression of what the eye receives apart 
from art conventions, while in “Sculpture Painting” some of the quali- 
ties of pure sculpture have been sought for. 


A New Work by the Man Who Refused to Carry on the Rodin Tradition 


ND here, now, is the newest sculp- 

ture of all. The sculpture of mass, 
of beautifully balanced weights, centers, 
bulks. Everything must be simple, 
everything massive, everything naive. 
The group, called “The Doves,” at the 
Modern Gallery, is an admirable ex- 
ample of this new tendency toward 
massing in marble. It is the most in- 
teresting work of the Rumanian sculptor, 
Constantine Brancusi, to be shown here 
since that artist made a stir at the 
Armory Exhibition with his “Sleeping 
Muse” and his “Mlle. Pogany.” 

Brancusi, who has passed many years 
in France, was regarded by Rodin as his 
ablest and most gifted pupil and as the 
man who would ultimately carry on his 
(Rodin’s) tradition. But one day the 
young sculptor disappeared, to reappear 
long after, to the deep regret of the 
master with a radically new manner, a 
manner which made the work of the 
once unconventional Rodin look old- 
fashioned, even academic. 

It is hard for some to believe, on look- 
ing at one of Brancusi’s heads, in which 
there is an absolute departure from lit- 
eralness, that the man who made it, can 
reproduce sculptural beauty, as it is 
commonly regarded, with classical exact- 
itude, if he has a mind to. But only in 





“THE DOVES” 
By the Rumanian sculptor, Constantine Brancusi 


the delicacy of his surfaces is he faithful 
to his old self. In his handling of mass, 
in his search after bold contrasts or 
curve and line, he is as individual as 
was Cézanne in painting. You always 
feel in Brancusi’s case that his medium 
is not a thing to be conquered, but some- 
thing to ke delighted in. 

A short time ago, a friend lured Bran- 
cusi back to Rodin’s house near Paris, 
in the hope of bringing about a reconcil- 
iation between the two. The master 
was delighted to see him, and after 
luncheon, showed his ‘old pupil some of 
his later work. On the way back to 
Paris the friend said to Brancusi, 
“Well, how did you enjoy it?” “Well,” 
answered Brancusi, “I thought that the 
wine was excellent.” 

If it may be said without sacrilege, the 
Greeks are regarded by the moderns as 
not having had an entirely good influ- 
ence on the world. In Hellenic sculp- 
ture a convention of beauty was carried 
to such a high point of perfection that it 
seemed to many that there was nothing 
further to be said. So a new vision had 
to represent a departure from realism— 
a departure which has been stimulated 
by acqua‘ntance with the sculpture of 
China and a completely changed attitude 
toward the sculpture of Egypt. 
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HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY’S “WHILEAWAY” 


A Yacht Which Marks An Important Point of Departure in American Cruising Craft 


R. Harry Payne Whitney’s new yacht, 
the Whileaway, must be interesting 


in a very vital and practical manner, 
to all who have to do with what are called 
pleasure craft, for certain very good and suf- 
ficient reasons. In the first place, she repre- 
sents a departure from a prevailing type. In 
the second place, she is a result of scientific 
development, and, finally, she foreshadows 
greater comfort in cruising boats in this coun- 
try. Furthermore she is a reminder to Amer- 
icans that there was a time when they used 
their own initiative and ingenuity in design- 
ing boats for special purposes, without depend- 
ing on European models for their inspiration 
or guidance. If the yards 


By CAPTAIN PRESCOTT VAN TUYL 


which a tall man could not stand up straight 
in, tiny portholes, every detail impressed on 
the victims the fact that those who went down 
to the sea in ships, for the fun of it, must 
resign themselves to some of the experiences 
of martyrdom. 


A’ compared with the members of the Royal 

Yacht Squadron and the innumerable 
lesser clubs around the British coast, American 
yachtsmen are fortunate in having more or 
less land-locked waters ready to their hand. 
The Long Island Sound is the great center of 
activity, on ordinary occasions as well as on 
this special occasion of the cruise of the New 


York Yacht Club. Anyhow it is possible to 
reach a very considerable part of the region 
most affected by New Yorkers in the summer 
without going “outside,” in the sense of 
striking very ugly weather. 


wy was for this reason that Mr. Whitney 

commissioned Cox and Stevens, the naval 
architects, and Walker and Gillette, the archi- 
tects, to build him a yacht which would com- 
bine, as had never been attempted before— 
because nobody had thought of it—speed, com- 
fort, spaciousness and grace. The houseboat 
is-a familiar object. But a houseboat is as 
attractive as Noah’s Ark. In fact, such a 
structure always seems to 





of New England were able 
to do what they did in the 
case of those unequalled 
ghosts of the sea, the clip- 
per-ships, it is hard to see 
why, under different con- 
ditions, and in order to 
meet a different sort of de- 
mand, our builders should 
not produce something 
equally creditable and ef- 
fective. 


ERE it is necessary to 

point out how and why 
she is novel. When Ameri- 
cans took up yachting with 
that earnestness which is 
one of their most striking 
characteristics, they began 
by buying boats built 
abroad. These had certain 
peculiarities which persist- 
ed, in spite of their being 
quite unnecessary for local 
needs. 
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|] require plants in pots on 
»| the upper deck to make it 
quite correct. There is al- 
ways something not quite 
right or proper about a 
houseboat proceeding under 
her own power. You feel, 
if you are endowed with 
proper nautical feelings as 
to the properties that she 
ought to be in tow of a puf- 
fing and perspiring tug 
from the Erie Basin. 

One of the old school 
New York yachtsmen of a 
few years ago would have 
gasped if told that by the 
Year of Grace 1915 a cruis- 
ing. yacht would be evolved 
which was as commodious 
as a house, as fast as a high- 
power motor boat; which, 
too, in spite of these seem- 
ingly impossible aims 
would not be repulsive, or 
even ungrateful, to the pro- 











or Scottish yacht-builder 
had to consider always the 
weather conditions prevail- 
ing off the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. So 
Americans brought over 
here boats that could face 
with impunity the sudden 
furies of the British Chan- 
nel, the bad temper of the 
Irish Sea and the great roll 
of the Atlantic off the west- 
ern coast of Scotland. 
These yachts were small 
ships ready for anything in 
the way of wind or sea. But 
;every other consideration 
was sacrificed to that of 
stanchness, and so_ those 
who used them for recre- 
,ation simply had to make 
up their minds to be un- 
comfortable. It may have 
been good discipline. But 
it was discomfort endured 
without a purpose. It was 
a case of being unhappy, as 
a military man would say, 
“without any object.” 
Cramped cabins, saloons 
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THE AFTER DECK SEEN FROM THE MAIN COMPANIONWAY 


MR. HARRY PAYNE WHITNEY’S WHILEAWAY 





fessional eye, ever insistent 
on graceful lines and sig- 
nificant curves. 

The Whileaway is 175 
feet at the water-line. She 
is fitted, of course, with a 
turbine engine, and is eas- 
ily capable of making twen- 
ty-two knots. She has ac- 
commodations for an own- 
er’s party of ten, together 
with four servants and a 
crew of twenty. She is of 
slight draught and so is 
practically unlimited in her 
visiting radius. 


HE idea of calling in 

a firm of architects to 
cooperate with the naval ar- 
chitects would have seemed 
to our fathers as absurd as, 
say, the very modern notion 
that, if you want to deco- 
rate a building the right 
thing to do is to get a first- 
class artist. But, if we race 
in sailing-machines that are 
quite unfit to be lived in, 
there is no reason in the 
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world why we should cruise in 
craft which make the visitor think 
wistfully of his home or his club. 
Messrs. Walker and Gillette seem 
to have thrown all tradition over- 
board when they got to work. The 
dining-room, with its real win- 
dows, looks as if it might have 
been lifted bodily out of a Fifth 
Avenue apartment house. The 
sleeping-rooms are not cabins— 
the word “cabin” is in itself sug- 
gestive of all sorts of prison atroc- 
ities—they are real rooms, as 
much so, and this is worth the 
attention of the chance, captious 
mariner, as the captain’s quarters 
on one of the old wooden ships 
of the original United States Na- 
vy. The furniture is not packed 
and crowded into spaces for 
which it was never intended, as 
has been usually the fashion in 
the case of yacht outfitting. Ev- 
erything is in proportion. For, 
after all, why should we be ex- 
pected to have no sense of propor- 
tion when we are afloat, while we 
are supposed to be extremely sen- 
sitive when we are on dry land? 
As for the dressing-rooms they 
make the boasted resources of the 
latest ante-bellum Atlantic liners, 
even those interned in Hoboken, 
look ridiculous. Perhaps, above 
all, the delicate blues, the harmo- 
nious yellows and grays in the 
tapestries, the rugs and uphol- 
steries do as much as the general 
design to give the whole boat the 
desirable air of a place to be lived 
in, as distinguished from a place 
of temporary sojourn. 

Old English glass and silver, 
old navy prints, casual articles of 
decoration that suggest home 
give the whole the air of a grate- 
ful refuge from the cares of the 
world, as distinguished from a 
conveyance. It is all so differ- 


























CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM 


ent from the yacht of tradition 
which is as different from an 
abode as is a private railroad car. 
The idea was to create an en- 
vironment in which the restless 
could settle down, for the time 
being—loaf and _ invite their 
souls, as Walt Whitman ex- 
pressed the greatest need of our 
feverish civilization. 


PROVISION has been made 

even for the most extempo- 
raneous of yachting parties. The 
casual necessaries of social life 
are stowed away, ready for use 
against a day when the owner 
shall ask his friends to an un- 
expected cruise on the water, or 
a week-end. The lockers, sup- 
plied with everything, from din- 
ner-coats to pajamas, will make 
the ordinary question of baggage 
superfluous to the sudden or un- 
expected guest. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the boat is the deckhouse 
in the stern. This affords a per- 
fect refuge to those who want 
shelter combined with open air. 
Here is displayed James Pres- 
ton’s big map of Long Island 
with the houses of all the owner’s 
friends marked plainly on it. If 
it should ever happen that a bore 
finds himself on board he will 
have no excuse for making in- 
quiries as to what this, that or the 
other place is. It will be only 
necessary to refer him to the chart 
and direct his attention to the 
pair of compasses lying on the 
table. A sense of shame, to be 
expected in every rational being, 
will keep him from admitting that 
he cannot distinguish the en- 
trance to Huntington Harbor from 
the church spire at Greenwich, or 
Gardner’s Island from the mouth 
to the Connecticut River. 











R. F. Height’s “Geelong Cadet” 


LL the world that has a living interest 
A things canine is looking forward now 
to the fortieth annual holding of the 
banner show of the dog year, the exhibition of 
the Westminster Kennel Club in Madison 
Square Garden, which will be held this season 
from February twenty-second to February twen- 
ty-fifth. The Westminster Club, which has 
had the distinction ever since it was organized 
in 1877, of holding the biggest show in point 
of numbers each season, as well as the most 
representative and important gathering of dogs 
of high degree, is looking forward to a bench- 
ing of exceptional interest next month. Be- 
cause of the condition of affairs in Europe, 
the Garden show this year, to an even greater 
degree than last, will easily take the center of 
the stage as the most representative exhibition 
of the kind in the world. Indeed, one of the 
lesser reverberations of the great war has been 
to fix the position of America as the center of 
the dog world and take this particular leaf of 
laurel from England’s crown. There are many 
who believe that the previous highwater mark 
in entries for the Westminster show, which 
was set four years ago, when more than 3,000 
entries in the many classes were made, will 
be surpassed next month. 


‘THE judges for the event have been selected, 

and are as follows: A. Henry Higginson of 
South Lincoln, Mass., English foxhounds and 
packs, pointers and wire-haired pointing grif- 
fons; Colonel Robert McEwen, of Byron, Ont., 
collies; Theodore Crane, of New York, Old 
English sheepdogs; George H. Keyes, of 
Boston, Boston terriers and fox terriers; J. 
Sergeant Price, of Chestnut Hill, Pa., Irish 
terriers; Mrs. A. McClure Halley, of East 
Orange, Pekingese; Vinton P. Breese, of New 
York, bloodhounds, mastiffs, Newfoundlands, 
Dandie Dinmonts, Bedlington terriers and bull- 
dogs; Frank F. Dole, of New Haven, sporting 
spaniels, whippets, Samoyedes, boxers, Dober- 
man Pinschers, buil terriers and Manchester 
terriers; Charles G. Hopton, of New York, 
Irish wolfhounds, Scottish deerhounds, grey- 









Champion “York Ryburn Swell,” Hillcote Kennels 


THIS YEAR’S SHOW 
AT THE GARDEN 


us Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a 
teliable guide to the best Kennels 
in the country. You will find it in this 
issue on pages 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19. 
If you want to buy a dog, or if there is 
any information you desire concerning 
dogs or their breeders, write to the 
Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, New York 


hounds, retrievers, poodles, chow chows, Schip- 
perkes, Pomeranians, pugs, toy poodles and 
niscellaneous; Edward H. Carle, of Millbrook, 
N.Y., beagles, beagle packs and Sealyham 
terriers; Harry W. Smith, of Worcester, Mass., 
American foxhounds and packs; William Tall- 
man, of Pleasantville, N.Y., English setters; 
Louis Contoit, Mount Kisco, N.Y., Gordon 
and Irish setters; Oscar Vos, of New York, 
Russian wolfhounds; Fred Hill, of Brooklyn, 
Great Danes; Fred Schmitt, of Woodside, Long 
Island, St. Bernards; Herbert Sanborn, of 
Nashville, Tenn., Dachshunde; Charles 
Schott, of Milwaukee, Wis., German shepherd 
dogs; L. Hastings Arnold, of Smithtown, Long 
Island, Dalmatians; Harold Ober, of New 
York, Airedale terriers; Charles L. Denault, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., French bulldogs; William 
H. Whittem, of Chestnut Hill, Pa., Scottish 


terriers, West Highland white terriers and . 


Welsh terriers; Fred Senn, of New York, toy 
spaniels, Japanese spaniels, Yorkshire ter- 
riers, Maltese terriers, toy black and tan ter- 
riers, and Chihuahuas. 


"THE variety classes and unclassified spe- 

cials will be judged by Messrs. Breese, 
Dole, Hopton, Senn and Whittem. There is 
no little speculation as to the chances of the 
coveted, if rather meaningless, title of best 
dog in the show going to a wire-haired fox 
terrier under these judges, as it did last year 
when Matford Vic received her crowning 






























PHOTOGRAPHS BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


T. Offerman’s “York Master Key” 


glory. One face will be sadly missed 
from the Garden, that of the late James 
Mortimer, who for more years than one 
cares to remember has guided the des- 
tinies of the show as superintendent. 
He will be succeeded by George Gall, 
who has been his understudy for nine- 
teen years. As will be noticed from the 
list of judges, there are to be no im- 
ported experts this year. 
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“Patrick Oorang,” owned by Beldum and Jones 


[? is always a thankless task to single out 

breeds for special mention in a great show 
like the Westminster, where the quality in 
nearly all varieties is of the best, but it is 
certain this year, that fanciers of all kinds, 
and the terrier fancier in particular, will have 
a wonderful benching of Airedales to look 
over. No breed, not even the phenomenally 
popular wire-haired fox terriers, has shown 
the marked advance in type, numbers and 
quality in this country that distinguishes the 
Airedale.’ The rise of this splendid all-round 
dog has been meteoric in point of time for, 
speaking broadly, fifteen years may be said 
to be the span of his show history in this 
country. It is true that an Airedale named 
Bruce won in the rough-haired terrier class 
in New York, in 1881, but a long hiatus 
followed and it was not until 1898 that classes 
were opened for the breed at the Westminster 
show. In the spring of that year Mr. J. 
Hopkinson won with a dog called Broadlands 
Brushwood, which was to become an important 
sire of the breed. J. Lorillard Arden, one of 
the early enthusiasts for the breed here, may 
be said, however, to have given it its first 
great impetus by his Clonmel importations, 
Marvel, Sensation and Veracity, each with the 
prefix Clonmel. Among the early exhibitors 
and breeders also, was Theodore Offerman, 
with his York kennels, still so prominently 
before the public. 


HIS breed is one of the few in which it 

is an accepted fact that American breed- 
ers, by judicious importation, followed by 
careful selection of sires, have equalled if not 
surpassed the English product, and all this 
in the short space of less than two decades. 
The breed itself is not an old one. It was 
started well after the middle of the last cen- 
tury in Yorkshire, by means of a number of 
crosses. The foundation was probably the 
rough, grizzled terrier of much smaller size, 
popular with the millhands of the valleys of 
the Wharfedale and the Aire and from the 















Harold Oker’s Champion “Bingley Blossom” 
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latter locality the dog of to-day takes its name. 
These terriers were popular as vermin and 
fighting dogs, and the first cross in the pro- 
duction of the present type seems to have been 
with the then somewhat anomalous bull terrier 
—to give greater size and courage. A later 
infusion of otter hound blood fixed still more 
strongly the grizzle 


although unusually large, shows none of the 
weakness of leg which is often an unpleasant 
concomitant of size in this breed. 


OF course, the fox terriers, both wire-haired 
and smooth, will be strong classes at the 
coming exhibition, as will the English fox- 
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of the list for any breed. The exhibition was 
a good one, limited this time to toy dogs in 
the strict sense of that term. Other good wins 
in Pomeranians were made by Miss Elsie 
Blum’s American-bred Poquito, Mrs. William 
Shepperd’s Gold Speck’s Model of Minoru, 
Mrs. Frank T. Clarke’s Fairfax Sable Lady 

Love and Mrs. Emma 








and tan coloring 
which is characteris- 
tic of the present 
breed, and gave, per- 
haps, the tendency to 
heaviness of ear 
which occasionally 
crops out. At this 
time the otter hounds 
themselves were cross- 
es between game ter- 
riers and foxhounds 
or harriers, so. that 
the cross with them 
helped to eradicate 
any white which the 
bull terrier blood 
might have brought 
in. From this mixed 
beginning, the ex- 
ceedingly typey dog 
of to-day has been 
evolved, each success- 
ive year bringing out 
greater refinements, 
especially of head 
and muzzle, but not 
tending to any 
marked degree, as has 
been the case unfor- 
tunately in several 
other breeds, to subor- 
dinate the important 
working qualities of 
the breed to the 
whims of the bench. 
The Airedale breed- 
ers have been both 
peculiarly wise and 
unusually fortunate. 
No greater evidence 
of the healthy condi- 
tion of the fancy is 
needed than an exam- 
ination of puppy and 
American-bred classes 
at recent specialty 
shows. The bench- 
ing of these dogs at 
the Garden is sure 
to be worth going a 
long way to see and the competition is sure to 
be hot. Several of the leading specimens of 
the breed have their portraits in this issue of 
Vanity Fair. 

It is a long jump from Airedales to St. Ber- 
nards, but these two breeds, about as far apart 
in appearance, character and history as possi- 
ble, have one thing in common—their increas- 
ing popularity. In this, of course, the terrier 
has far outrun his giant rival, but there are 
definite indications that the noble dogs which 
had their origin among the Alpine snows are 
coming into their own again. Last year at 
the Westminster show there was the best bench- 
ing of the big fellows that had been seen there 
for a long while, dominated by the entries of 
that ardent St. Bernard owner, Colonel Jacob 
Ruppert. An even larger class is expected this 
Season, and not least interesting of the speci- 
mens to be shown is Colonel Ruppert’s latest 
importation, Boy Blue, whose picture is in this 
issue. This dog has an almost ideal head and, 














S. Allard’s Offley 
Mite’s Sunflower. In 
King Charles span- 
iels, Karl Wenzel’s 
Peewee was a win- 


ner, in Blenheims, 
Mrs. Thomas Kis- 
sane’s Romance of 





Caton Hill, in Pek- 
ingese, Mrs. A. Mc- 
Clure Halley’s Glen- 
wood Pekin Dum 
Dum and Mrs. A. L. 
Holland’s Cairnwhin 
Tinto of Hydegree, 
and in Yorkshire ter- 
riers, Mr. and Mrs. 
William C. Thomp- 
son’s Gatenby’s Little 
Billy. Mrs. C. D. At- 
wood did well with 
Chihuahuas, Mme. 
Rose Carreno in toy 
black and tan terriers, 
Edward F. Ford in 
toy poodles and Mrs. 
Helene Studebaker in 
Maltese terriers. 

The so-called Gold 
and Silver show for 
charity, held at the 
Biltmore last month 
was a success from 
every point of view, 
and the quality of 
canine competition 
was unexpectedly 
high. The entry, 
both in point of num- 
bers and quality, was 
far better, in fact, 











THE DOGS HAVE A LITTLE SHOW OF THEIR OWN 


Sketches by Myrtle Held 
1.—Von Crontberge won his Iron Cross 
2.—Miss Black-tan sold programmes and dog biscuit 


3-—Mr. Sandy McTerrier did a stunt on the heeland pipes 
4.—Miss Chihuahua from the New Amsterdam roof did a daring turn 
5.—Miss Irene Peekie Knees gave an exhibition of ballroom dancing 


6.—The Honorable Air Dale attended 
7-—One of the Belgian Schipperke refugees 


8.—Mrs. Poo-Dell from the Hippodrome did some fancy skating 


9.—Mrs. E. Bull—One of the patronesses 


hounds, the setters, the Sealyham terriers and 
the Pekingese. Indeed the benching of the 
stanch little Chinamen should be exceptionally 
good. This breed was an easy leader at the 
recent exhibition of the English Pet Dog Show, 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Westmin- 
ster. The puppy classes brought Mrs. Aston 
Cross’s Chu-erh-Tu of Alderbourne, and Mrs. 
Henry Fraser’s Faraline Wen Tzu to the fore, 
while the challenge certificate in dogs was won 
by Mrs. Calley’s Champion Ko-Tzu of Bur- 
derop. Mrs. Philip Hunloke’s Champion 
Wingerworth Chin Chin took the parallel 
award for the opposite sex. 


T was not a Peke but a Pomeranian, how- 

ever, that carried off the major honors at 
last month’s show of the Toy Spaniel Club of 
America held at the Hotel McAlpin. Cham- 
pion St. Julian, that wonderfully coated dog 
which has won so many times for his owner, 
Mrs. H. McK. Pultz, again went to the top 








than in many shows 
which are held under 
American Kennel 
Club rulings which 
permit winnings to 
count toward cham- 
pionships. When the 
wire-haired fox ter- 
rier Oxford Ride- 
way Corker, the Eng- 
lish bulldog Oak Nana, the Airedale Patrick 
Oorang, the Sealyham terrier Ivo Caradoc and 
the Pomeranian St. Julian came into the ring 
to compete for the cup offered by Mrs. T. J. 
Oakley Rhinelander for the best dog in the 
show, the judges were hard put to it to choose 
trom this galaxy of champions in their respect- 
ive breeds. After much deliberation, however, 
they gave the honor to the bulldog, adding one 
more to her long string of victories. 

Coming shows which should prove of great 
interest to dog lovers are those of the American 
Pomeranian Club at the McAlpin on January 
twenty-fifth, the Pekingese Club of America 
at the Plaza on January thirty-first, and the 
Kennel Club of Philadelphia, at Philadelphia 
on February twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth. 


‘T HERE are indications that one of the 

oldest breeds of terriers is about to 
have one of its periodic revivals of favor 
in this country. (Continued on page 116) 
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The new Crane model Simplex with a Brewster body 


This collapsible body was shown at 
the Salon on a Locomobile chassis 
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New folding top types are exemplified by this Lancia 





LESSONS TAUGHT BY THE MOTOR SHOWS 


Growing Popularity for the Closed Car and a Tendency to Brilliant Colors Are Among the 1916 Features 


ITH the passing into history of the 

two remarkable motor shows which 

closed in New York this month, 
there was brought to an end a fifteen year 
period of development that was easily the 
most remarkable, in so far as vehicles were 
concerned, that man has ever seen. It is 
hardly hyperbole to say that in all the cen- 
turies between the far-off day when our prim- 
itive ancestors found it was easier to move 
a rough conveyance on round wheels than on 
sleds or runners and Anno Domini 1916, 
nothing has paralleled the progress made in 
the last decade and a half in self-propelled 
vehicles—alias automobiles. ‘The exhibitions 
which have so lately closed their doors, the 
sixteenth annual National Automobile Show 
in Grand Central Palace and the eleventh 
holding of the Automobile Salon in the Hotel 
Astor, marked the summing up and the cul- 
mination of a year of forward movement, re- 
markable even in this brief period when each 
year has meant a great stride forward. The 
three hundred odd cars which they brought 
together were the epitome of what is at once 
an industry and an art of which America may 
be justly proud. The word America is used 
advisedly, because this year the Automobile 
Salon, which has always been the home of 
foreign motor cars brought to this country 
by the members of the Importers’ Automobile 
Alliance, changed its character and became a 
polyglot exhibition of automobiles de luxe in 





The special Locomobile shown in the center picture at 
the top of the page is here displayed with the top up 


which American cars and American coach- 
vork predominated. 


B EFORE describing the new things that. 


these two exhibitions had to show the 
visitor, it would be well, perhaps, to touch 
on their larger aspects for a moment; the 
features of change from other years which 
they brought sharply before the eye and the 
mind; the broad trend or tendency in the 
motor world which they typified. The most 
important and most impressive factor in this 
trend was certainly the prevalence of closed 
bodies of one type or another. This was not 
due to the mere accident of the season, and 
could not be attributed to the fact that the 
show dates happened to fall in mid-winter. 
The dates have been approximately the same 
for many years. In fact, the enclosed bodies 
which were on view in so much greater pro- 
portionate numbers were not intended solely 
for winter use. Their popularity with ex- 
hibitors and the evident interest which they 
aroused in the public was witness to the 
growth of the belief that the closed type is 
suitable, perhaps most suitable, for use at all 
seasons. With the great improvement in body 
work which has characterized the last few 
seasons, culminating in the achievement in 
this direction of the present year, and with 
the consequent banishment of the old cumber- 
some, heavy looking and tire destroying super- 
structure of earlier days, has come the libera- 
tion of the closed car from the 
limitations which hedged it 
around but a short time ago. 
It is possible to have a limou- 
sine to-day without adding a 
ton or two to the chassis’ 
weight; it is quite easy to have 
other types of closed bodies, 
such as the sedan or the cab- 
riolet, the coupé or the tour- 
ing limousine with but little 
more weight on the wheels than 
would be imposed by the cor- 
responding open type, plus its 
rain top. And with the per- 
fecting of the closed types from 
the practical and structural 
point of view has come a 
refinement of line, a deft 


touch here and a bit of modeling there, which 
has made them dangerous rivals, even to 
the eye, of their open kin. Many of the 
most interesting closed ‘‘jobs,’’ as bodies are 
called among the motor-wise, which were 
at the shows, were of the collapsible or de- 
mountable type. That is to say, the upper 
portion of the body with the roof was arranged 
to be taken off entirely in mild weather, leav- 
ing the conventional touring or roadster body 
as the case might be, or it could be folded 
down and away, with a degree of snugness 
and completeness marvelous to the uninitiated, 
with a like result. These double-purpose 
bodies are not precisely an innovation although 
still quite a novelty. 


” 


"THEY were applied clumsily at first to the 

limousine or sedan types alone, and by this 
time last year had reached a very satisfactory 
state in some cases. But with this season’s 
cars they have been applied to every type of 
chassis and every kind of seating arrange- 
ment imaginable and in addition have been 
carried far beyond anything before seen in 
point of excellence. But while these converti- 


ble types were legion, it was as closed or partly 
closed cars that most of them were shown, and 
their most important significance was probably 
in swelling the total of closed, as opposed to 
open cars, which points to the great gain the 
former have made in recent years in favor 
for all round use. (Continued on page 126) 





An American newcomer with very British lines is this 
Roamer towing model. 


Note seating and narrow body 
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SHOPPING FOR THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Skating Costumes and Clothes for Other Outdoor Sports 


ITH the coming of skating and its ac- 
W ceptance as the only thing to do with 

one’s spare time both in town and in 
the country, we are faced by the problem of 
what to wear on the ice. 

In the past—that is, until this winter—good 
ice was SO scarce, except in its cracked form, 
as an ingredient for liquid foods, that barring 
those who were fortunate enough to possess 
shallow ponds on their country estates, few 
people had the opportunity to skate. I refer 
now, of course, to the dwellers in cities and 
their environs. ‘The lack of ice and the conse- 
quent uncommonness of skating have hitherto 
made the problem of clothes quite negligible. 
I have seen people in previous seasons skating 
with and without overcoats, with and without 
sweaters, in long trousers, in knickerbockers, 
in kid gloves and in woolen gloves. And none 
of them seemed to have worn any of these 
things with any definite reason. It was the 
theory that for skating, as, formerly, for golf, 
any old thing would do. Comfort was given 
but haphazard consideration and appearance 
was given none at all. 

A man told me the other day that most men 
would not care to wear special clothes for 
skating. He referred to those who did as 
“those willy-boys who skate at the hotels.” For 
diplomatic reasons, I refrained from telling 
him what I thought of his mentality. I can 
picture him on the links in a soiled shirt, 
stained trousers, and a hat that no poilu from 
the trenches would be found wounded in. The 
fact that skating could be made more enjoyable 
by the use of suitable clothes escaped him. 
The matter of hygiene did not occur to him. 
But then, the matter of hygiene and its rela- 
tion to clothes does not occur to thousands of 
people. If it did there would be less pneu- 


monia and grippe every winter. 

Consider, for a moment, the weather con- 
ditions that make skating possible—outdoor 
First comes snow, not always, but 


skating. 





This corduroy coat is good for 
outdoor sports in cold weather. 
Lined with thick, woolly fleece, it 
combines wind-resisting qualities 
with warmth and comfort. It costs 


Shooting coat of hairy material 
with suede sleeves. 
collar are of knitted wool, and 
fasten with snaps. 

keep out the wind. 
$10 with Angora jacket underneath, $15 


By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 


Vanity Fair will gladly tell you where any of the 
articles here shown may be bought. Or the Vanity 
Fair Shoppers will buy them for you at no extra 
cost. Mr. Trevor will personally answer any of your 
queries regarding men’s clothes and accessories 





Sketched by 
Fell Sharp 


An impression of Mr. Irving Brokaw, one of 
America’s best amateur skaters and one of 
the best-dressed 


quite generally. The snow is then followed 
by acute frost and biting winds. Sometimes 
the sun shines, but more often it is hidden by 
solid banks of heavy clouds. The air is damp. 
The wind is damp. Usually the wind is so 
damp and penetrating that it chills you as 
soon as you stand still for even a second. 
Street clothes are not made to meet these 
conditions. In the winter the piéce de 
résistance of men’s clothing is the overcoat. 
In most cases overcoats are heavy. They are 
heavy because they are made of closely woven 
fabrics. And closely woven fabrics are used 
because people think that they are warm. 


Wrists and 


A good coat to 
To be worn 


A smartly cut Norfolk jacket of 
suede with a corduroy collar. This 
is a good coat for keeping out the 
wind and is excellent for skating 
when worn in conjunction with a 
porous wool underjacket, $15 


Of course, I do not pretend to claim that 
you would be warmer on the street without 
your overcoat. But there are substitutes for it 
that would enable you to be just as warm. 
And while convention renders it impossible 
at present for you to wear these substitutes on 
the avenue, there is every reason for wearing 
them on the ice. 

I think I can do no better than to quote 
some remarks about outdoor clothes from an 
article, that appeared originally in Recreation, 
by Anthony Fiala, the Arctic explorer: 

“They [the rest of the exploring party] went 
on and I climbed a small pressure ridge to get 
a more extended view. When I had reached 
the summit the entire mass suddenly gave way, 
there was a whirling of ice fragments and a 
separating of fields and I was in the water. I 
paddled around in my fur garments trying to 
get out, but I was surrounded by small cakes 
too tiny to afford me any help and too numer- 
ous and closely packed for me to get through. 
While I was in this plight my men missed me 
and returned. They threw me a line and I 
was hauled out. 

“On a convenient flat ice cake, I quickly 
pulled off my parka, fur shirt, trousers and 
shoes—all I had on—and put on my spare 
change of clothes; thankful indeed I was to 
have it! Fortunately the temperature was not 
low, only 4 degrees below zero. 

“The wet garments froze instantly. I was 
glad at the time that I was clothed in the 
simple fur shirt and trousers which could be 
removed so quickly, rather than in the 
numerous, close-fitting pieces of a woolen 
gee Rae 

“Clothing per se has no warmth. It mere- 
ly acts as a non-conductor. Our bodies supply 
heat. When cotton, silk, wool or fur becomes 
damp its non-conducting property disappears 
to a great extent—cotton being the poorest non- 
conductor and fur the best under the con- 
ditions. (Continued on page 120) 
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Double-breasted leather coat. A 

good outer shell to act as bulwark 

for a woolen waistcoat or sweater. 

A strong coat, light and durable, 
with a deep collar, $r5 
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Paris Adds a Meter to 
the Silhouette’s Width 






Gi afe 


Mousseline and Taffeta 
Triumphanily Declare 
Themselves Pariners in 
Dress, and a New Type 
of Boudoir Gown Cries 
for Attention 
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The mystery is, how can a gown 
of black be so mystifyingly youth- 














: eae \ i he pure white sim- 
ful? Yet its very blackness of ' 4 Coming upon t r 
mousseline and taffeta is charming- i) 3 \\ cage fe Bi Retragy Breve A 
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Mousseline and taffeta may be, 
from all foreshadowings, the sea- } 
son’s greatest triumph of popular- ~~ 


ity. Marine blue taffeta broadly 

banding the edges of blue mousse- 

line is made up in this gown over 
white 
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A TINKLE OF SPRING 
IN THE AIR 


Paris, Thrilling to Myriads of Temptations, 
Shows Tight Sleeves, Full Sleeves, 
Basques, and Even Busiles 


NCE from my window I watched the 
QO pretty little fee across the street at 

the later stages of her toilette. I saw 
her put on her eyebrows, dust her face with 
powder and adjust her earrings. She posed 
her hat at the “‘just so” angle and then took 
up a veil—and the pinning on of that veil 
occupied forty minutes! 

It is almost a marvel that so few women 
realize the importance of the veil. 

A few days ago I again assisted—at a dis- 
tance—in the adjusting of a veil. It was in 
the salon of one of the smartest milliners in 
Paris, and although I have always realized 
that the putting on of a veil was an art not 
to be despised, not until that day did I real- 
ize how high—or how deep—that art really 
is. First the finest of ivory combs was passed 
firmly but softly through the waved locks so 
that each separate hair was drawn into its 
proper place. Then the little fringe that 
slanted down over one eye—and no Parisienne 
wears a fringe all the way across the fore- 
head—was combed and coaxed and patted and 
stroked into just the correct slant. Then the 
hat—a small close turban—was posed, oh, so 
carefully by the modiste, who all the while 
watched her work intently in the mirror. That 
was the work of some minutes—the hair being 
lifted a bit on one side to suit the line of the 
brim, and pulled out a bit on the other to pre- 
serve the desired silhouette. It was a deli- 
cate, breathless sort of perform- 
ance. A general hush pervaded 
the place, the “vendeuses” stand- 
ing about—the hour was late—ab- 
sorbed in the scene before them. 
One felt that nothing in the world 
Was quite so important at that moment as the 
proper adjusting of that turban. At last, sat- 
isfied with the result, the modiste took up the 
veil—the merest airy nothing imaginable—and 
held it out before her, drawing it into shape, 
straightening out each crease. Then the fate- 
ful web was drawn (Continued on page 86) 





Petrol is the color of In all simplicity a Par- 
the faille suit at the isian actress wears the 
upper left. Under a débutante frock at the 
black tulle flowing upper right. Its founda- 
veil shines the black tion is of closely pleated 
satin brim of a hat with white mousseline made 
crown of dull blue straw with a parted overskirt 
and black ribbon faced znd broad folds of white 
with blue taffeta 


New thought that takes Even from a_ Puritan 
the shortest route toward Prudence may have come 
the accomplishment of a débutante frock at the 
purpose is applied with of mauve taffeta, with 
picturesque result to a yoke and sleeves of white 
gown of bluet line line and a velvet 
The panel is painted with girdle shimmering from 
chrysanthemums mauve: to blue 























Woven in the semblance of 
a jersey cloth, though with 


no quality of elasticity, a 
sports 
jerz” might be used for this 
quaint frock. 


material called “la 


The buttons 
add character and charm 


“Poilu,” a cloth of hairy sur- 


face colored in tiger-lily tone, 
is shown in the corner below. 
In combination with its next- 
door neighbor, a printed ra- 
dium silk, it makes a brilliant 

coat 














High 
on the New 





Sport coat of “auto- 
with collar 


ware” 
and cuffs 
pus” 


used 


of ‘“cam- 


striped velvet. 
Cotton Gabardine is 


for the 
skirt 
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In a summer frock blue, 
black, beige and rose 
stripes border a finely wov- 
en voile crossbarred with 
beige and pigeon blue, an- 
nouncing the fact that 
bordered materials will sound 
a note in spring fashions 




















With a shining silken surface and a 
woolen back, “escorto,” shown below 
at the right, makes a new and smart 
type of moisture proof sport coat which 
will not shrink, lined with printed 
black and white pussy-willow taffeta 
and trimmed with triangular bone 
buttons. Buttons on these pages from 
German-American Button Co. 




















A summery sort of 
Georgette crépe is 
barred in porcelain 
blue and printed 
with slim stalks of 
blue-eyed grass, giv- 
ing to the pattern a 
name. The under- 
bodice is made from 
“vanity” taffeta 









Parisian chic is accomplished 

by a cashmere coating and 

basket weave skirt. The but- 

tons, as well as the material 

for the coat, are shown at the 
upper right 


The cotton frock, so indis- 
pensable, will more times 
than one this summer be 


made of printed voile. A 
sample in the lower right- 
hand corner shows one print- 
ed in varicolored nosegays 
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Suit of ““Longchamps” 


suiting 


HE fore-feeling spring is bringing to 

light in America some of the most de- 

lightful and interesting fabrics seen in 
years. On these pages are shown tiny bits 
of the best examples of the materials along with 
designs for suits and frocks which might be 
constructed from them. Forstmann and Huff- 
mann have manufactured the black and white 
checked suiting shown at the upper left of this 
page. They have also produced the soft cash- 
mere coating for the caped sports coat on the 





Suit of dark blue and 
white striped material 





“garicord” 


opposite page. Cashmere coatings and soft 
suede-like suitings are the most formidable 
rivals of the twilled textures for spring suits. 
A finely twilled fabric is called the “Paquin 
twill” and one with a weave that is a trifle 
more pronounced is termed the ‘“Poiret twill.” 

Serge has long been the firm standby of the 
feminist portion of our nation. Now there 
are many new materials made in the image of 
serge but with, perhaps, more style and distinc- 
tion. There is for example, the blue and white 
striped suit shown below, made from material 
manufactured by Wm. F. Read and Sons Co. 

A most interesting new sports material is 
a modernized and perfected jersey cloth, an ex- 
ample of which is shown in “la jerz,” on the 
opposite page, made by Rogers & Thompson. 
Samuel Courtauld and Co. make _ the 
“escorto” sport coat material, and _ the 
Worumbo Company are showing the coat- 
ing pictured at the lower left of that page. 
It has a rough surface and is intended for hard 
wear though it comes in the loveliest of colors, 
both vivid and subdued. Pastel colors will be 
generally adopted for sports wear this spring, 
as is evidenced by the coat of regimental blue 
“auto wear” made by Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 

Another example of pastel perfection pro- 
duced by the same firm is found in the Oriental 
negligée on this page. ‘‘Panameric’”’ is its name 
and it has a ridged velvety surface resembling 
the French ‘“chutedo.” A new wash fabric 
somewhat resembling piqué is known as “gari- 
cord” and is produced by ‘N. Erlanger Blum- 
gart and Co., who are also showing one of the 
popular rough silks which they call “mufti.” 
A delightful Chantung-like fabric is H. R. 
Mallinson’s “khaki-kool” which is shown in 
the second sample at the foot of this page. 
This material develops delightfully when lined 
with one of the effective pussy willow taffetas 
which this firm produces. The third sample 
at the foot of the page is one of the new de- 
signs in pussy willow and it is shown as lin- 
ing for several of the models illustrated here. 
Another silk which may be used as a lining 


a 


One-piece dress of 





is Valentine and Bentley’s radium silk used in 
the coat of “poilu” cloth. The Georgette crépe 
with the blue-eyed grass pattern is also one 
of the new fabrics of this firm. 

An irresistible cross-barred blue voile, used 
in the frock at the top of page 74 is from 
the Lorraine Manufacturing Co., while the 
Gans-Burgauer Co. are responsible for the 
nosegay pattern. Galey and Lord make the 
striped skirting fabric at the upper right of 
the opposite page. 














Negligée of 
“Panameric” 
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Low and long, boned lightly but 
substantially encugh to control 
the lines of the hips, is a corset 


of fine batiste, $4. The bras- 

siére made of shadow lace and 

edged with baby Irish crochet, 

fastens at the back with a sin- 

gle clasp and is low enough to 

accommodate itself to a gown 
of lowest cut, $2 


Tan leather carries the force 
of its winter popularity into 
spring and fastens itself in 
bands of trimming on a circu- 
lar sport skirt of brown cloth, 
$9.50. With this skirt is worn 
a radium silk blouse made 
sportswomanlike by the addi- 
tion of pockets, and white silk 
collar and cuffs. It may be had 
in white, flesh or rose for $5 



















A new material, shown in 
detail in the eval below, is 
called “silkenfiel” and might 
be described as a fine mo- 
hair which resists a temp- 
tation to crease and bravely 
sheds the dust. In this 
sport skirt the stripes are 
of black and palest laven- 
der, $5.50. Radium silk and 
Georgette crépe are used in 
combination for the blouse. 
In white or flesh color, $6. 
Panama hat, with band of 
gray kid piped in orange, 
$5.95 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


Note—This department is devoted to selections of new things 


from the best shops. Vanity Fair will, on request, give the 


names and addresses of the shops where any articles shown 

here may be purchased; or, if more convenient, Vanity Fair 

will be glad to buy for you, on receipt of check or money order, 
any articles described or illustrated in this department 
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The new spring corset is just 
a trifle lower at the top and 
just a trifle longer at the bot- 
tom than was its winter pro- 


genitor. It is also allowed to 

spring a trifle more at the hips. 

In silk, brocaded in a design 

of holly, $10. A brassiére of 

net reinforced with lace has al- 

most invisible straps of net 
over the shoulders, $3 














A frock of blue Georgette crépe 
over flesh colored satin is 
trimmed with beaded insertion 
bands and bobbing tabs af the 
sides of the skirt made of blue 
velvet with pink roses and pink 
velvet with blue roses. The 
full sleeves and the collar of 
pleated net foretell new lines 
for spring, $69.50 


























Dark blue and tan Georgette crépe 
are used in combination to produce 
this attractive blouse which may 
be had in many other color com- 
binations for $6 
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Flaring in points at the throat, 
flaring again from the hips and 
with a comfortably full skirt, a 
suit of natural colored, rough sur- 
faced pongee has every earmark 
of fashion. The cut of the back is 
particularly charming. The double 
collar is made in part from white 
satin, in part from the silk faced 
with brown satin. The hat is of 
black lisiéré straw trimmed with 
an arching spray of goura 





With. drooping brim and trimming of 

paradise swaying above the crown, a 

hat of black lace and Milan straw 

preserves the’ picturesque line for 

summer. Hats on this page from 
Joseph 


Honorable Mention for Spring Suits 


Flaring Feather Sprays and Spreading Brims 
Relieve the High Severity of Hats 











Strikingiy effective is this summer suit combined of a 
coat of plain violet pongee and a skirt of the same 
material striped beige and black pleated closely at the 
waistline and edged with two narrow violet folds. 
Again, stripes of black and white form the silk top of 
the hat which is faced with black lisiéré straw and 
trimmed directly in front with two silver pins 
Suits from L. P. Hollander and Co. 





The call of spring has barely 
sounded before one’s mind leaps 
toward dark blue gabardine. The 
coat of this smart blue gabardine 
suit is made with a yoke prolonged 
into a band at front and at back. 
Its collar and belt are faced with 
gray faille. The fulness of the 
skirt is confined most becomingly 
at the sides. A black Milan straw 
hat, upturned at the left to sup- 
port a spray of goura, is faced 
with black satin 
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As is true of most of the new spring 

corsets this one of silk broché batiste 

gives a more decided waistline, a 

greater spring at the hips, and more 

length, though the top is lower than 

it has been. Corsets on this page from 
Madame Irene 





Six Intimate Aids 














The folds of this bluish green Oriental 

negligée made from ‘“will-o-the-wisp,” 

resembling marquisette, are caught into 

bands of Chinese embroidery at the 

shoulders falling in straight, lines to 

the floor. This and the negligée below 
from Bonwit Teller 


to 


“Will-o-the-wisp,” shown in an oval at 
the side, is the filmy material used 
for this classically designed negligée 
made with a layer of illusive greenish 
blue over a layer of yellow. This 
new material of exquisite texture has 
become extremely popular 


More especially has this corset been 
designed for a youthful figure and to 
aid in the pursuit of athletics. It is 
unhampered by a steel in front but 
closes with hooks and eyes mounted 
on a strip of plush. The brassiére is 
made of embroidered tricot 
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Petticoat and underbodice are made re- 

splendent with net and inserted strips 

of coral colored pussy-willow taffeta. 

Then there are edges of Cluny lace and 

wreaths of tiny embroidered French 

flowers. These and the nightgown 
below from Mme. Paula 


A nightgown of flesh colored crépe de 

chine is edged with embroidered flow- 

ers and lace, and held at the waist- 

line by a ribbon sash with an initial on 

one end. A hand made cap of Malines 

lace is shirred to bands of blue ribbon. 
Cap from Miss Jeannette 
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Hudson Super-Six, as a Town Car, $2500 at Detroit 
One of the Six Luxurious Bodies on the Hudson Super-Six 


HIS is the situation that confronted us 
last fall. We had in the Super-Six—a 
Hudson invention—the finest motor in 

the world. It was nearly twice better than 
Sixes that had been. It excelled all Eights 
and Twelves. In official tests, the costliest 
cars had been outrivaled by it. 


And this was a Hudson patent. Hudson 
alone could supply it. So it meant that fine- 
car buyers, more than ever, would turn to 
Hudsons this year. 


That fact required luxurious bodies, pleas- 
ing to artistic tastes. And every style that 
fine-car buyers wanted. 


unmmnewnT 


EACH A MASTERPIECE 








We called in master craftsmen in the body- 
building art, and withdrew all limits on ex- 
pense. That is something rarely done, even 
in the costliest cars. 


The result is, new degrees in beauty, finish, 
luxury and art. Every detail will delight 
you. And the evident extravagance makes 
our prices seem impossible. 


Many people who will buy these bodies 
have paid twice their price for less. 


This year we double our production to meet 
the Super-Six demand. And all we save by 





To Match an Epoch-Making Car 














doubling has gone into these new bodies. We 
urge you to see the result. 


SIX NEW STYLES — 


One is a new-type Roadster. 

One is a Phaeton, seating seven, with a 
double cowl to divide the car into two complete 
compartments. 

Those open models sell for $1375. 


The Cabriolet is a fine Coupe, which changes 
to an open Roadster. 


The Touring Sedan is a luxurious seven- 
seated closed car, with inside drive. When 
you drop the windows it becomes a Touring 
Car with unobstructed view. 

Those two all-season models have won im- 
mense popularity. 

The Limousine and the Town Car are the 
handsomest closed cars you will see. 


All have the Super-Six motor. This marvel 
motor delivers 76 horse-power. That is 80 per 
cent more than any former motor in this size. 


All this extra efficiency comes through ending 
vibration. There was never such a smooth- 
running motor. Never have you known such 
luxury of motion. And, because of this power, 
there is almost no gear-shifting. The car oper- 
ates without jerks. 

So in these luxurious bodies you will get the 
finest motor in the world. See the new crea- 
tions at your local Hudson showroom. 
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HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
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Relying for its un- 
usual charm 
chiefly upon line, a 
hat of black Mil- 
zn straw is faced 


ccc SS 














in dull blue and 
black circles. 
Hats on this page 

from Rawak 


Milan 
taffeta. 


Only { 


Deserve 





This parasol of frilled 
and filmy lace dotted 
with chiffon roses might 
gracefully balance a 


_, bridesmaid’s gown or a 


garden party frock in 

summer. The handle is 

made of carved white 

wood touched with 

flowerlike colors. Para- 

scls shown from Follmer 
and Clogg 


Black and white achieves an 
arresting scheme in a hat of 
straw and parasol of 

Even 
wooden handle of the sunshade 


the carved 


WwW is black and white 





the Fair 
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the Shade ¥ 












4 Be 
ti me White felt and black Milan 
LS eee: oY straw create a _ strikingly 


shaped hat which fits snugly 
over the back of the head and 
is trimmed with an upstand- 
ing pleated arrangement of 
<j grosgrain ribbon. Sunshade 
of shirred and corded taffeta 
with carved wooden handle, 


A cap for a crown is made of 
blue and white plaid oilcloth 
caught to a white woven straw 
turban brim with a flat porcelain 
cabochon. Blue tassels drip from 
h the tips of a blue taffeta parasol 

which may be had in other colors 
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( Registered) 


Announce — I he 


Domino Checks 


z (Registered) 
The New Self-Tone Suiting 


The New Weave 





HAAS BROTHERS 


Qistinctive Dress Fabrics 
New Cloth Fabrics 


Frico-serge 
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Pin-seal Cloth 


(Registered) 
A Cloth Fabric with the Sheen of Silk 


Velardine 


Newer Than Gabardine 











The Haas Brothers Blue Book of Spring Fabrics 
in which these materials are shown, can be seen 


at the Leading Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. 




















NEW YORK 


Ask to see Haas Brothers Blue Book of 


Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors. 














PARIS 





303 Fifth Avenue 


13 Rue des Pyramides 





advance Spring Models, seen at the Leading : 
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HE phonograph of today is a 
beautiful instrument — beau- 
tiful to look at and beautiful 
to hear. Its fine lines, its 

delicate proportions, its rich case- 

woods, no longer reflect the conven- 
tional art of the cabinet maker. 

Instead, it is the unmistakable pro- 

duction of the artist and the atelier. 

Its tone is no longer typical of 
the phonograph. Gone is the effect of 
stridency hitherto apparently insepar- 
able from that instrument. Instead, 

this great, new phonograph holds a 

mirror to nature itself. Natural tones 

—vocal and instrumental—come from 
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AEOLIAN-VOCALION 
Art Style R 


$1500 
“* Sheraton” — Mahogany 
with Satinwood Inley or 
Satinwood, Hand-painted. 


it, now rich and deep and strong, now 
soft and sweet and infinitely delicate. 

And above all, the phonograph of 
today is no longer simply a machine 
of stereotyped performance. Instead 


it has become an instrument of per- 
sonal musical expression. Playing 
automatically like other phonographs 
when desired, it offers in addition, the 
priceless privilege of self-expression in 
music which only those who play, or 
sing, have hitherto enjoyed. 

The name of the “Phonograph of 
Today,” which is now available to 
everyone, both those of modest means 


as well as those of wealth, is the 


AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is obtainable in 
a wide variety of beautiful styles. 
These range from small, relatively in- 
expensive instruments to magnificent 
“Art Styles” that represent an en- 
tirely new departure in the phono- 
graph industry and are on a par 
with the finest examples of modern 
and classic designing. The ateliers 
of the Aeolidn Company are also 
equipped to prepare and execute 
special cases to meet individual ideas 
and particular requirements. 


*Ohe ‘Worlds Latest andl Greatest Phonograph" 





Prices from $35 to $2000 
Conventional Styles $35 to $75 
without the Graduola 
Conventional Styles $100 to $350 
with the Graduola 
Art Styles $375 to $2000 
Moderate Monthly Payments 





The Aeolian-Vocalion is on exhibition 
and sale at the present only in a 
limited number of the leading music 
stores. Catalog and address of near- 
est store will be sent upon request; 
also particulars as to arrangements 
for hearing the Aeolian-Vocalion in 
localities eng » is not represented. 
Address Dept. F 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manufacturers 


of musical instruments in the world. 
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66 T is a fallacy in this topsy-turvy age to go on 

I believing that ‘it is more blessed to give than 

to receive,” said a smart little lady who was 

at the moment completely surrounded by gifts, ‘and 

when I look about my boudoir and see these charm- 

ing things which have been sent me for my birthday 

I have a mental twinge in remembering my own 

shocking choice of gifts for others at various times. 

Then I truly feel that it is more blessed to receive 
than to give. 

“All these alluring Russian things are to keep my 
skin fine and smooth while on my annual pilgrimage 
to the Hot Springs and Palm Beach. Do you know 
these preparations?” she went on. “The skin food 
is appealing, even in the jar, and it is marvelous in 
effect. It is compounded scientifically, they tell 
me, from rare herbs which grow on the Carpathian 
Mountains.” 

To assure the efficacy of the preparations thus de- 
scribed there should be, if possible, a treatment by 
the noted exponent of them. This would undoubt- 
edly prove in a few weeks’ time that the effect is 
all that is claimed. The skin food is $5 a jar and a 
course of six treatments may be had for $10. 

Then there is a preparation which Madame calls 
the “happy auxiliary” to be used in the day time 
under the powder. It is also invaluable for the arms 
and neck. It gives the skin a velvety finish, is ex- 
quisitely perfumed, and free from all stickiness. This 
emollient is $2.50 a jar. 

Another cream in this group lures one because its 
very ingredients are so appealing and because they 
give a suggestion of sweet cleanliness. It is a let- 
tuce, cucumber, and strawberry cream—all so heal- 
ing to the skin that has been burned by the glare 


The silk and lace skirts 
of a French doll are 
made to cover a night 
light, $15. A fluffy 
powder puff has a 
doll’s head for a han- 
dle and rests in a sil- 
vered willow basket 
adorned with designs 
of fruit, $3.50 


VANITY FAIR 


Told in the Boudoir 


A lamp with a gorgeously 

painted wooden stand and 

shade in lacquered vellum 

or silk. Stand, $37.50. 
Shade, $22.50 


A knitting bag with top of 

black and white striped silk 

and base of dark green satin 
ribbon, $2.50 





of the southern sun. It comes for $1 and $2 a jar, 

The glare of the sun is as injurious to a delicate 
skin as are the direct rays. Dame Fashion saw this 
danger, so instituted the broad brimmed picture hat 
faced with green, or the green chiffon veil wom 
harem fashion. The effect of the veil is bewitching 
and it is a sure safeguard to the texture of the skin, 

There is a sachet which is made from little flow- 
ers from the Crimea. They are gathered in the early 
morning dew, dried in the sun and crushed between 
stones. It is the rare oil in these blossoms which is 
of great benefit to the skin, and with other soften- 
ing ingredients makes the water of the face dip de- 
lightfully invigorating. The exquisite perfume of 
the flower has been religiously preserved. The price 
is $3. 

Then there is a box of rouge made from fresh 
rose leaves which gives the cheeks a glow of health 
and beauty. It is a touch that I find almost nec- 
essary after a hectic day of charity affairs has filled 
every waking hour with interest and fatigue, which 
shows unbecomingly even under a kindly rose-colored 
shade. The rouge is $1 a box. 

A quaint little box, the contents of which belong to 
the series under discussion, is from an old-fashioned 
shop in Greenwich Village and is painted in colors 
for 35 cents. The box holds tiny “mouches.” These 
beauty spots are placed just at the tail of the eye, 
and give a bit of coquetry to the face. They come 
— in velvet and satin—in brown and black at $1 a box. 
Russian toilet preparations. From left to right:—two It is almost as complicated a process to keep one’s 
bottles of perfume, $5 each. Jar cleansing cream, $2. hands in condition as one’s face. The secret of suc- 
Medicated gloves, $5. Pearl powder, $5. Rice powder, : 

$3. Cleansing lotion, $3. Skin food, $5 (Continued on page 84) 
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Announcing our February Review of 
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In the Danube Blue Jar 


A tempting potpourri of Youth and Beauty — the 
finest of French creme and the sweetest French 
flowers blended by the master hand of Vivaudou. 


The beautiful Danube Blue jar itself is well worth having 
on your dressing table—and because it is round inside, 
too, your fingers can reach every last bit of the Creme. 
Créme Lady Mary 50c; Face Powder 50c; Extract $1.50; Toilet Water $1.50; Talcum 50c; Sachet $1.00 
Send 1 5c to Vivaudou, Dept. P, Times Building, New York for a 
sample of Lady Mary Extract in a finely wrought miniature bottle. 


VIVAUDOU NEW YORK 
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cess is not the result of vanity but of careful thought 
and a bit of work. On retiring at night the hands 
should be rubbed with almond milk, which is $3 a 
bottle and whcn properly massaged into the skin 
makes the hands soft and white. Then, to retain 
this effect, and perfect the condition of the nails, one 
should wear a pair of fine suéde mittens which give 
the fingers a freedom a glove denies. These dainty 
pink mittens are made in such a way that they hold 
some wonderfully healing herbs between the fine 
layers of suéde. They are $5 a pair. 

The face powder is interesting also, as the box 
has a little baroque pearl inset in the lid to signify 
the softness and delicacy of the powder contained in 
the glass jar. This pearl powder is of special make 
and comes at $3 and $5 a box. 

As a fitting finish to all these exquisite necessities 
in building a fair skin and charming appearance, is 
a rare Muscovite perfume which is subtle in odor, 
and yet pervading in a slight and mysterious way. 
It has a most uncommon odor and gives one a sug- 
gestion of Russian charm. The perfume is $5 a 
bottle. If only the world of smart women could use 


Told in the Boudoir 


(Continued from page 82) 


Note—Vanity Fair will give you 
the addresses of the shops wherein 
the articles mentioned in this article 
may be purchased, or will buy them 

for you without extra charge. 


On the edge of 
the page a shade 
light is made so 
for ah_ electric 
that it may bes 


easily opened. It 


is shown open on 
the opposite side 


The electric bulb, 
shown closed on 
the opposite side 
of the page, is 
made of painted 
and lacquered 
vellum paper 
stretched over a 


Above is shown a 
candle stand 
which may or 
may not be fitted 
for electricity. 
The shade is of 
painted silk or 
vellum, $5 








A candle stand is 
made of carved 
and lacquered 
wood with shade 
of dyed silk. It 
may be had with 
or without electric 
fittings, $5 


A fairy castle for a captive bird is 
built of white enamelled wood and 
decorated with wreaths of roses, $33 


French. It needs a speck of something not quite in 


the Anglo-Saxon race. 


Apropos of this touch of foreign atmosphere, are 


wire frame, $30 


the candlesticks and the electric light shade shown 
on this page. They are most artistically decorated by 
a young foreign artist whose genius for fabric tint- 
ing is widely known. The candle shades may be had 
in silk of any color desired, or in embossed floral 





design on lacquered vellum paper, at $5; the stands 
are done in wood and painted to harmonize with the 
shades. They are also $5. A larger candlestick and 
painted shade in a wonderful color scheme of browns 
and greens with a dull orange tone appearing now 
and then, is unusually attractive. The price com- 
plete is $30. 

A shade made to completely cover an electric light 
bulb closes over the bulb and clasps in an ingenious 
fashion permitting the lamp to be hung in any de- 
sired spot like. a veritable fairy lantern. The wire 
frame is covered in a fine silk, the colors of which 
are blended in an exquisite color scheme. This proc- 
ess of dyeing silk was learned by the artist in the Far 
East, where the art of dyeing is developed to an exact 
science in workmanship and artistic perfection. This 
shade in any desired colors may be had at $30. It 
is an interesting and a secret process, and the results 
are most satisfactory. 

The same artist does wonderful picturesque panels 
for boudoir screens worked out in Chinese colorings. 
He also designs tea-tables in the marvelous lacquered 
wood so smart in this season’s boudoirs. Window 
hangings, too, are accomplishments of his. 


perfume like the Russians and—wear hats like the 
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Just About Everybody | 


who can afford to be particular buys her switches, curls or 
transformations at Simonson’s. 

Why should you be an exception, when you cannot 
get equal quality elsewhere at any price 2? 

Anyone can have a hairdress just as plentiful as she 
likes—and, better still, can have more or less, as occas- 
sion requires, by using THE TRIPLET SWITCH—sa 
necessity for the new smart styles in hairdress, 

Or the beautiful ARETTA Cluster of Puffs for the 
crown or back hair, : 

Or the ARLON — which completely covers straight, 
thin or discolored hair with a beautiful coiffure of wavy 
natural hair. 

Superior accommodations for Hair Dressing, Marcel 
Waving, Hair Coloring, . Shampooing, Facial Massaging, 
Manicuring, and for imparting to your hair the genuine, 
permanent “EVERLASTING WAVE”, which lasts fill new 
hair grows in. 


I\lustrated De Luxe catalog, “«COIFFURE STYLES”, 


describing our fine hair pieces, sent on receipt of 


“Hair Dressing: oo. Simonson 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 
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visiting card. 


Hair Goods 
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For the COUCH © 


O see a Donegal isto want one. Hold one in 
your hands. Its Long Soft Fleece—its Snug 





Warmth—its Amazing Lightness and its 
Beautiful Colorings win its way to your heart 





instantly. 


DONEGAL RUGS 


have a multitude of uses. Indoors 
and outdoors. On the Hotel and 
Club House verandah, for a cozy 
nap, for the invalid’s chair, for car, 
steamer, golf and travel they are 
indispensable. 


Donegal Rugs are made in Ireland 
by skillful weavers working over 
their hand looms in that slow Old 
World fashion that insures faith- 
ful, perfect work. Donegal Rugs 
can be washed over and again with- 
out injury. With average care 
they will last a lifetime. The pat- 
terns vary from pure white through 
the conservative old favorite checks 
to the most brilliant combinations. 


For those of Scotch ancestry we 


have many of the Scotch Clan Tar- 
tans—Robertson, Royal Stewart, 
MacDonald, Gordon, Mackenzie, 
Macgregor, Graham, Forbes, Wil- 
son, Black Watch, Campbell, 
Scott, etc., etc. 


Minimum size 60 x 72 in., not in- 
cluding heavy fringe—many larger. 
Donegal Rugs are imported as fre- 
quently as possible. We have lately 
received some large shipments from 
which it is possible to choose your 
favorite pattern. 


Not all dealers have a stock of 
Donegal Rugs. Jf your dealer 
hasn’t, send check for $15.00 and 
we will see you aresupplied. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


Some of the dealers who carry Donegal Rugs:— 


Brooks Bros.. New York City Wolf Bros., Kansas City, Mo. Army €& Navy Co-Operative Co., New 
Dunlap & 2 Co. (Hatters), New York City Block’s, St. Joseph, Mo. York, Philadelphia, W ‘ashington, 


Franklin Simon, New York City 


N. Y., “Outdoor Outfitters” 


S. Ayres 8 Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. Marshell Field © Co., 
Foy Kilpatrick Co., Omaha, Neb. Reonk Bros., Milwaukee, Wis. 


M. M. Secor, Wausau, Wis. 
Abercrombie §3 Fitch, New York City O'Neill §8 Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The a Taylor Son Co., Cleveland, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ohi The Golden Rule, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. Leonard &8 Co., Saranac Lake, Younker Bros., Des Moines, owa 
Barron Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Boston, San Francis-o 
Olds, Worthman t3 King, Portland. Ore. 
Dives, Pomeroy &9 Stewart, Harrisburg, 


Pa. 
Frank Stern & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Lauerman Bros. Cc., Marinette, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. The J. L. Hudson Co.. Detroit, Mich. 
—— Dry Goods Co., Minneapolis, 


Pettibone, Peabody & Co. .. Appleton, Wm. R. Zollinger &? Co., Canton, Ohio 
Wis. The La Salle *? Koch Co. Toledo, Ohio McCormack Bros., Tacoma, Wash. 


Fred W. Kruse Co., Mankato, Minn. 


Erwin M. Jennings, Bridgeport, Conn. napgnaee Co., Grand Rapids, 


Tuxedo Park Association, Tuxedo Keeley, Neckerman 8 Kessenich Co., 


Park, N. Y. Madison, Wi. 15. 


Culbertson. Grote §£ Rankin Co., Spo J.H.G Golden €2 Co., 


ames " plock Dry Goods Co., Waterloo, 
Green Bay, Wis. J 7 cae 


low 
kane, Wash. Blaylock 8 Bly nn, Philadelphia, Pa. B. B. Pike £3 Co., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


The price at present is $15.00 and this will hold unless wool advances 
greatly and transatlantic shipments fall off. The time to buy a Donegal 
is now—today. It is a luxurious necessity with an infinite number of uses 


for every day and every season. 


Go to the nearest dealer who carries 


‘Donegals or if necessary write us, and we will send a rug on approval 


DONEGAL MOTOR RUG CO. 


17 EAST 26th STREET (DESK A) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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close to the face and the effect studied carefully in 
the mirror. Slowly it was passed this way and that 
and then suddenly arrested and drawn over the face 
with a firm precision, an almost triumphant perfec- 
tion which, however, stili left something to be de- 
sired, in the eyes of the modiste, who, after hastily 
securing it with several pins, loosened it a little 
here, drew it up a little there and tightened it sub- 
tly at the lower edge until nothing marred the 
perfect contour of the head. Then, pushing a pin 
in on this side and that, and deftly rendering all 
loose ends invisible—I should like to understand 
the witchcraft of their disappearance—she sighed 
and stepped back, regarding her work with satis- 
faction. But the lady was not satisfied. “I look 
pale,” she cried. “I must have a little more rouge 
and a little more color on my lips!” So the veil 
came off—and I fled. One cannot see a thing like 
that twice in the same afternoon. 


black crin 


ribbon 


OT all Parisiennes wear veils. With the hat 
drawn down over the eyes and the collar creep- 
ing up to meet it, there is little room for a veil. 
If a veil is worn, it is usually the merest ruffle of 
black lace or black tulle, bound on the edge with 


usurping 
the rightful position of 
a veil, is fastened to the 
black velvet brim of a 
hat otherwise made of 
and blue 


A Tinkle of Spring in the Air 


(Continued from page 73) 





Mauve brocade, glorious in its own weave 
and tone, is used in a gown which, on its 
part, depends for charm solely upon cut 


velvet or edged with lace; and it extends just to the 
tip of the nose or the merest thought below. A 
well-known French actress wears a short veil, not 
ruffled but drawn closely about a small hat; and 
with this gossamer mask she can drink tea or enjoy 


VANITY FAIR 


From the inner portion 

of each loop of black 

velvet ribbon shines the 

emerald green of its fac- 

ing giving color and 

chic to a black velvet 
hat 





her dejeuner without disturbing a hair of her beay. 
tifully coiffed head. 


ITH skirts eight yards in width and wild rum- 

ors—not to say substantial evidence—of 
bustles and paniers, is it astonishing that we should 
shrink affrighted into the tightest of basques and 
sleeves? And just as the wide skirt is an accepted 
fashion, so the basque has come to stay. Flor. 
inda no longer asks “Shall I wear a basque,” but 
“What kind of a basque shall I wear?” Even the 
blouse has become a basque, and shamelessly flaunts 
itself in our faces—we who have known the com- 
fort of the straight corset and the kimono sleeye, 
“You too, Brutus!” we say—to ourselves, bitterly and 
silently. But while raging inwardly, we show a calm 
determined front to the world and deliberately order 
the newest corset—and a basque. 


REMARKABLE thing about some of the new 

basques is that although they have the appear- 
ance of being close-fitting, they are in reality quite 
easy and comfortable—if you are slender. And to 
be smart one must—absolutely must—be slender, 
Florinda orders a basque from Lanvin—one of those 
delicious little basque-blouses. She is lost in it, and 
yet appears slender; but that is partly owing to the 
cunning of Mme. Lanvin. 











Perfumes tha 
the Jllusive Fragrance 


of Fairy Jouches 





Po 


AZUREA 


LE TREFLE INCARNAT 
FLORAMYE 


Created by 
The World Renowned House of 


L. T. PIVER, Paris, France 


PIVER’S Exquisite Perfumes, Face Powder and Sachet may be obtained 
at all Leading Specialty Shops, Drug and Department Stores 


CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent for U. S. and Canada 
24 E. 22nd Street, NEW YORK 
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& PAUL, JONES 
REGO TRADE MARK 
Morris & Co. BALTIMORE 
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HE Fast Color Guarantee that goes with every PAUL JONES MIDDY is mighty 

important this season, because the scarcity of dyes is forcing many manufacturers to 
use inferior dyes that are almost sure to “run.” Likewise, the PAUL JONES LABEL assures you smart style,ex- 
clusive designs, andexceptional tailoring. PAUL JONES MIDDIES are to be found at the best stores everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send us his name and we will send you a hand-colored picture of the 


PAUL JONES GIRL and an attractive booklet showing styles. 
Morris & Company Bept. £. Baltimore, Md. 


Originators of the Middy Blouse 
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Around About the Smart Shops 











Note—Vanity Fair will, on request, 
give the names and addresses of the 
shops where any articles shown here 
may be purchased; or the shopping 
service will send them to you 


Embroidered above a 
deep net fold on the 
edge of a broad organ- 
die collar, a particularly 
becoming chemisette is 
fastened at the front 
with tiny buttons of 
white crochet, $3.25 


A turban of African 
brown straw is al- 
most completely cov- 
ered with strips of 
grosgrain ribbon in 
the same shade, which 
also peeps in points 
over the edge of the 
brim. The bow at 
the top is made of 
brown satin straw 
braid, $7.75 


eet 

The frilled and pleated 
jabot promises to be 
popular for spring wear. 
In fine white crépe, but- 
tons, $2.25 








At the left is a long and, 
when rolled, a very slim 
umbrella with a wooden 
handle colored to match the 
shading of the silk. Next 
is a smartly “stubby” um- 
brella. Its handle of Ma- 
lacca is provided with a 
convenient strap of leather. 
At the right is a rather 
short umbrella with a stocky 
stick and ringed handle of 
enameled wood. The knobs 
on the ends of the ribs and Sport shoes of white buckskin, $15, or tan Russian 
the tassels are white. Any calf, $12. Oxford ties in the same leather. White, 
of these, in dark colored $9, tan, $8. Sporting and golf stockings of Scotch 

silks, for $4.95 each wool with designs in contrasting colors, $5 a pair 
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ANNUAL DISCOUNT SALE 
of 


FINE FURS 


Continuing our Annual 
Sale we offer our entire 
stock of Manufactured 
Furs at discounts from 


15 © 333% 
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are always correct. This is 
but one of the many clever 
tailored designs for Spring. 
Ask your dealer to show you. 


CMP Lipps. Ine. 


29-33 West 382 5t,N.¥ Cty 


C.C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 
126 West 42nd Street New York 
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90 VANITY FAIR 
High and Low 
Degrees of 
The Collar 















Points of hand em- 
broidered organdie The cream colored 
and Valenciennes lace frill on a shirred 


lace supported by a 
high collar stand 





white satin collar 
may be worn either 


out crisply under Black hemstitching and under the chin or 
the chin, $2.25 a picot edge finish, a touching the hair, 
sailor collar and plaited $1.50 


jabot of white crépe de 
chine, 75 cents 


The finest sort of lace in- 


sertion and embroidery trim The drooping charm of a fichu 




























































































the front and picot-edged An upstanding collar of becomes even more lovely 
turnover collar of a Georgette white satin is parted to when it is made of the softest 
crépe chemisette. Tiny but- leave the throat free of Georgette crépe and finished 
tons simulate a_ closing and is tied at its base with a plaited frill. A trian- 
while one really finds the with a black moiré gros- gular trimming is dotted with 
closing at the back, $2.50 grain ribbon, $2.95 steel and coral beads, $2.95 
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> Every ingredient used_ - 

> in Huyler’s candies is_ - 

: e . ° NEW YORK 

- selected with patient’ - 

; care for purity. The : 

> Cream—the Butter—the  ; AL 

> Chocolate Coatings and Se 

° a NNOUNCI SELL’S 

- the Sugar—all the best; DEPARTURE for PARIS 

° of the best. ° 

° y ° ER SELECTION OF FOREIGN 

° fe MODELS TO BE EXHIBITED 

, . IMMEDIATELY ON HER 

° ° RETURN 

° e No. 26 East 55TH ST. 

>  Bonbons Chocolates : gow ean gee 

, Huyler’s Cocoa, like Huyler’s y 

° i ° CREATIONS 

Candy, is supremely good s el OF Aaa 

- - ii TAR Ep) ‘GAR 

° ° DISTINCTION 
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WIN TOIN Six 











The Second 
Longing Look 


Two SIZES 
33. - - <= © = $2285 
Dine oes $3500 
Complete information 
on request. 
We submit individual 
designs on approval. 


Many an owner identifies his own car by checking up 

the license number. Traffic is a double stream of 
ordinary blacks and greens. At rare intervals, in cheerful 
contrast, the dull monotony is relieved by a distinctly indi- 
vidual car. ¥ Its owner has chosen a “different” design; its 
harmonious colors reflect excellent personal taste. Passersby 
take note. 4 They turn for a second longing look. % For they 
are human beings and they love the beautiful. % They recog- 
nize at sight that this is not merely anybody’s car; it is per- 
sonal property; it belongs to a real person. 


Grr are filled with cars of monotonous similarity. 


Winton Six cars are built for men and women whose taste 
demands the genuinely good things of life. We take the 
keenest interest in making your private car exactly as you 
want it. % Let us talk it over with you. 


The Winton Company 


729 Berea Road, Cleveland 
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“Chippendale print” 
silk, like the sample 
just above, gracefully 
lends itself to the fash- 
ioning of a summer 
frock. Fabrics on this 
page from Haas Bros. 


A 





ERHAPS the most interesting innovation in the 
P textile field for spring is the revival of the 

printed silk. During the early days of spring 
the majority of daytime dresses will probably be 
made of gros de Londres, faille, or taffeta, but later 
in the season printed silks, made much in the manner 
of the old-fashioned foulards, will be revived. Most 
delightful among these are the new “Chippendale 
prints” which are fascinating in design and ex- 
quisitely soft in quality. They come in the quaintest 
of patterns, such as are shown in the sketch at the 
left and in the hat at the right of the page. Many 


Fads and 










Fabrics of 


from 


plaid,” 





The frock with the wide 


rose, and purple design. 
lace bertha and the quaint black velvet bows is made 


of a white “Chippendale print” having an all-over 
design in old blue giving a Chinese effect. 

The suit in the sketch at the right hand side of 
the page is made of one of the new gloveskin checks 
in tan and brown. “Gloveskin cloth” is one of the 
smartest of the spring suitings. It is very soft and 
fine in weave and comes in plain colors and checks 
of varying degrees of fineness. Among the attrac- 
tive plain shades in which it may be had are tur- 


the Mode 





Street dress made 


weight suiting 
which displays a 
self-toned 


plaid. 
i “ Hat made from 
— =a passa the “Chippendale 
rial is shown at or at 


the left 


VANITS 





light Suit of tan and 
brown checked 


“gloveskin cloth.” 


much on the order of peacock blue; and raspberry 
ice which is exactly the shade that the name implies. 
Another smart suiting, which is light enough to be 
fashioned into the one-piece street frocks which will 
be a feature of spring style, is the “Jenny plaid” 
illustrated above. 

There is a distinct tendency toward the use of 
tricot-like materials the smartest among which is 
the new “Tricoserge,” a finely woven serge which 
has a suggestion of the tricot weave in its softness 
but is lacking in the too great elasticity of tricot. 
This is particularly smart in a new rose tone called 
“Piping Rock.” Suede “tricotine’ more closely re- 





of the new hats have crowns covered or brims faced 
with these attractive printed silks. The piece used 
on the hat in question is in navy blue with a yellow, 


sembles tricot since it has a smooth soft surface of 


quoise matrix; doré, a delicate light gray; neutrality, 
suede-like effect but neither is this too elastic. 


a light gray with a slight tan cast; saphio, a blue 











pa barley sugar, 
fresh fruit flavors 
and honey—just these 
ingredients and no 
more go into the 
making of 


KEWPIE 
KANDIES 


For Children 


And inside the sealed container each cute little Candy 
Kewpie-doll—there are twenty or more to the pack- 
age—is wrapped separately, free from any possible 
contamination. 


Byetels 
Cakes 


CONTAINING 
UNIQUE FAVORS 








It is the safest sort of candy for your children, 
whose natural love of sweets is thus gratified in a way 
that makes them happy and leaves you free from 
anxiety. 


Always Fresh Absolutely Pure 


Sold at the better stores at ten cents a 
package, or a carton of ten packages 


sent by us, postage prepaid anywhere 

Cow east of the Mississippi, on receipt of 

New Yorn one dollar; west of the Mississippi, add 
wor oe twenty cents. 





: ’ K 
628 Fifth Ave New York 415 CANAL STREET, NEW YOR 


ESTABLISHED 
: 07 years 
































No. Fig. 15 
ani ins. Brassiere 
$5.00 No. 2 enee ins. 


Dr Jeanne Walterxr* 


FAMOYS RUBBER REDUCING GARMENTS 
r Men and Women 


HESE garments have given comfort, health anda fashionable figure 

to thousands. You can reduce your flesh by wearing one a few hours 

a day or at night. This reduction is accomplished by perspiration which 
has long been recognized as the only safe and quick way to reduce. 


FOR WOMEN FOR MEN 

Chin Reducer, Fig. 4 = Z ‘i ° é $2. Belt of all Rubber with Lacing, Fig. 16 $12.00 
Neck and Chin ident. Fig. : i e ° ‘ iy Belt with Lighter Weight Rubber wad Coutii Back with Lacing, 
Bust Reducer, Fig. 14. . e ° * id Fig.16 “ é Ba 
Brassiere, Fi, 5 $ Z FA ‘ x Athletic Pants (ready-made), fis 11.00 
Abdominal ly Fig. 10 . eat am Athletic Coat, without Sleeves $! 1.00, ‘with Sleeves he i2 = 
Athletic Garments Figs. 12 and ei, $11 .00 and $12. 00 Coat and Pants to Measure, each 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., as illustrated. Jockeys’ Riding Suits . a . : 2 oO 

Jockeys have been using my rubber garments for reducing ri 10. years with great 
success. They are endorsed by leading physicians. Are invaluable for those suffering 
from rheumatism. If you desire to reduce without dieting or impairing your. health, or 
weakening yourself, write me in confidence stating where you desire to reduce. 

Booklet on Request 
Dr. JEANNE A. WALTER, Inventor and Patentee, 353 Fifth Ave., corner 34th St., 3rd Door East 
Philadelphia Representative: Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut Street 


ir Walters Thermo Stear 
' at eas Ae e f <" BEEP fk hae we Lhe 


OTHING rests and refreshes the face 
like an application of a hot wet com- 
press which keeps hot as long as required. : 
ieaelaeil copper 


on Ag 
value, s ly 
og re- 
uci gong 
5.18% 


Price $4 


A New and Easy Way to Steam the Face or _ the complexion of blackheads, pimples and other impurities, 


d tores a fresh youthful compl n. It is invaluable 
Any Other Part of the Body tae is dak room. It is an every day 2 — ity, An app 
STEAMING is the improved method of auaeing and of a good hot wet compress will relieve pain or congestion 
beautifying the skin; it tones up the facial muscles, clears almost instantly from any part of the body. 





LS aed buy an ordinary 
hot water bag when 
you can have the new 
steaming process with it 
for practically the same 
price. 
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New Colors and Tones 


HE colors which have been 
I adopted for the new spring 
textiles appeal more by their 
delicacy and subtlety of tone, than 
because of any arresting vividness 
of shade. In the majority of in- 
stances they represent a combina- 
tion of two or more color tones 
and almost always there is a sug- 
gestion of grayness or chalky 
whiteness about them. For eve- 
ning wear the series of light tones, 
popularly called pastel, will pre- 
dominate and these have appro- 
priately lovely names. “Spray,” 
for instance, is a delicate shade 
between a pale blue and a pale 
green; “tearose” is a soft pink with 
just a _ suggestion of yellow; 
“horizon” is a gray tone lightly 
brushed with blue. Then there is 
“sunset,” a delicious shade of yel- 
low, and “vesta” is the softest and 
most delicate of amethyst tones. 
“Mermaid” is a green much of 
the shade of the aquamarine stone, 
while “blossom” is a pink touched 
lightly with mauve, and “mist” is 
a soft, pale gray. In contrast to 
these delicate tones “cerise” and 
“mint” will undoubtedly be used 
for evening apparel. 


N sport clothes, these pastel 
tones will, in a measure, super- 
sede the more vivid colorings, and 


the use of rather light, soft shades. “Silica,” for “pigeon.” 


sand tones of last season, seems destined for popu- effective. 


and “rookie,” which is exactly the color of the 
American soldiers’ service uniform. 


larity. A slightly darker tone with more of yellow rather soft Dutch 
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Spring into Being 


what cold, gray blue, including 
“sage,” and ending with “bayleaf,” 
a beautiful dark, leaf green. 

The Paris couturieres continue 
to make much use of “Bordeaux,” 
and this shade appears upon the 
new color-card issued by J. Claude 
Fréres of Paris. Having about the 
same depth of color as “Bordeaux,” 
but with an added suggestion of 
purple, a new shade called “Soy. 
dan” also represented on this card, 
seems likely to prove a formidable 
rival. This tone shades to a tint 
between rose and amethyst and is 
called “cyclamen.” On this card 
there are three interesting shades 
of .bronze beginning with a light 
greenish yellow and shading to a 
genuine bronze tone. 


HE shades advocated by the 

Chambre Syndicale des Fleurs 
et Plumes, of Paris, are on the 
whole gayer than those sponsored 
by Claude Fréres; but, since they 
are intended principally for mil- 
linery trimmings, this does not 
seem inconsistent. Most interest- 
ing, perhaps, of this series are six 
purple tones beginning with a blue 
amethyst and shading to a genu- 
ine prune tone. These are termed 
“souvenance.” A series of six 
shades, representing about an 
equal mixture of gray, blue, and 


for-street costumes, too, there is a tendency toward the tone of what is known as “old blue,” is called green, are called “chasseur.” 

“Twilight” is rather a darker blue shade, There seems to be no diminution in the demand 
iristance, a delicate shade of tan which suggests the having in it a note of green which makes it most for silver which will continue to be used for every- 
These shades of blue, with Holland—a thing from stockings to entire gowns. The com- 
blue, and “admiral,” which is bination of black and white will be much worn and, 
coloring, called “cornstalk,” is highly favored, as are darker even than the crow blue of last season, are for mid-summer, costumes of white will be popular. 
“hay,” a darker interpretation of the same shade, the most popular tints of blue. 


The dye situation, which is now acute, has of course 
been an important factor in propagating the vogue of 


REAT popularity is prophesied for three green white, but the fashion is a pretty one and really 
A decidedly fascinating shade of blue, very nearly shades beginning with “Niagara,” a light, some- _ needs no ulterior reason for its existence. 
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A true promise of the coming of another 
springtime—when the great clusters of lilacs 


once more will burst forth in a riot of color 
and an ecstasy of fragrance. 


Lilas Arly is offered in a delicate bottle 
which itself is a thing of beauty. 


Extract $1.00 or $3.00; Toilet 
Water $2.50; Talcum 50c; Face 
Powder $1.00: Sachet $1.00. 


Arly is the creatoralso of 
La Boheme Extract $2.00 and $4.00. 


Send 15 cents to VIVAUDOU, 
Dept. B, Times Building, New 
York, for liberal sample 
bottle of Lilas Arly 
Extract. 


















































Nature Needs Your Help 


Give it—Then Look in Your Mirror and Behold 


YOUR REWARD 


NATURE will quickly transform your 
imperfect Skin if you give the right aid at 
the right time—now. HELP NATURE 
before wrinkles harden into lines; ere 
chins grow heavy or scrawny; before color 
fades, or pores deepen, or cheeks sag, or 
the various evidences of age or strain ap- 
pear. 


The Arden Home Treatment 


IS THE SIMPLEST AND SUREST 
MEANS IN THE WHOLE WORLD 


IN ATTAINING BEAUTY PERFECTION 


This success lies in the MAGIC of the Venetian rep ereuons applied by the Arden 
Muscle-Strapping Method—a systematic stimulation of the facial tissues. The NEW 
ARDEN PATTER has been especially constructed for this purpose. It is an invaluable 
substitute at home for the trained fingers of the Arden assistants. 


YOU NEED NOT LOOK YOUR REAL AGE 
If your skin is toned, softened and nourished by the Venetian tonics and beautified by 
Arden Creams, Powders and Rouges—the qualities of which are maintained in the highest 
degrees, notwithstanding the present difficulties in importations. 


THE Raph d niche gph re nbs. angh treatment. Jar, 50c, $1, $2, $3. 
recently perfected, is working wonders in 
firming and tightening the skin, imparting Maonah Saptd ,Mone tr CRRA, 
vigor to the tissues, flattening out lines | % Pro eC Use Sat tn’ caus tne t See Si $2. 
and wrinkles (especially when supple- adhere. seful in motoring. Jar, $1, $2. 
mented by the nourishing Orange Skin VENETIAN CREME VANITE, for 
Food). Large bottle, $3. beautifying the nose—very adherent, 50c. 
VENETIAN ARDENA SKIN TONIC VENETIAN CLEANSING TISSUES, 
for daily use, is necessary for firming, ton- are soft, silky and absorbent; far superior 
ing and whitening the skin. Bottle, 75c, | and more economical than other fabrics. 
SIVENETIAN PORE CREAM red Nearing 
YENETIAN 2 CREAM reduces VENETIAN FLOWER POWDERS 
large pores. Jar, $1. rotect the skin, giving an exquisite 
VENETIAN ORANGE SKIN FOOD ploom. Four shades. Large box, $1.25. 
builds up thin faces. Jar, 75c, $1.50, $2.50. THE NEW ARDEN PATTER, for the 
VENETIAN CLEANSING CREAM, special Muscle-Strapping stroke in the 
softens, purifies and prepares the skin for Home-Treatment, $5. 





ELIZABETH ARDEN’S SPECIAL MESSAGE 


to the World of Women, is to be found in her booklet, THE QUEST OF THE BEAUTI- 
FUL, free for the asking. Write her concerning your facial imperfections, and you 
will receive gratis advice. Miss Arden also gives advisory interviews at her exquisitely 
appointed Salon D’Oro. 


Mail Orders sent on 1eceipt of Cheque 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
New Salon D’Oro ‘Sti? Woul 673 Fifth Ave. 


(Formerly 509 Fifth Ave.) NEW YORK (Entrance on 53d St.) 
Telephone, 8251 Plaza © WASHINGTON, D. C., 1147 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
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The First Women of the Land 
Wear <SaGCamille” fr"* Corsets 


Reg. Trade Mark, U. S, Pat. Office. 


"THE very decided vogue of LaCamille Corsets amon, women whose prefer- 


ences set the styles proves most conclusively LaCamille’s superlative merit. 


Women of discriminative taste are quick The Ung back,an exclusive feature 
to grasp the many superior features of LaCamille, makes an irresistible ap- 
of LaCamille front lace corsets—the peal to the woman who values health 
excellence of materials—the Zenius in and perfect physical comfort. It re- 
desigjn—the correct interpretation of lieves all pressure upon the spinous 
prevailing, modes. To see these beautiful processes and permits free circulation of 
new models is to immediately want one. air; stylish corsetin?, without discomfort. 


All Readers of VANITY FAIR 


Are Cordially Invited to Attend 
the 


EXHIBITION OF 


“a, Camille” CORSETS =A! 


In Charge of 
Dr. Lou N. Byers—Mrs. M. S. Prichard 
at the 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 
Broadway and Thirty-Second Street, New York 
Monday, January Thirty-First 
to 
Saturday, February T wenty-Sixth, inclusive 
Back Aferneen foun 900 t040b 


Illustrated is Model 3300. Designed for figures that incline toward 
fullness. Medium bust. Slightly nipped in waist. Elastic section 
at bottom of back. Made of handsome brocade, embroidery finish. 
10/4 inch clasp. Price $5.00. 


301CR is the same model of plain coutil, $3.50. Other models 
$1.50 to $25.00. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORSET COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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Hats Having Modernist Tendencies 


Keeping Pace with the Procession, Hats and 
Wraps Grow Smarter and More Picturesque 


A thatched roof of 
Japanese straw for a 
crown and brim, 
brightly figured crépe 
for a facing and 
blue satin braid 
cockade. Original 
Clairville model 


A Monjaret model 
has a natural color 
plaited pongee crown 
and plain mushroom 
brim dotted with 
checkers in corded 
yellow and brown 


A single band of 
dark blue moiré rib- 
bon fastened with a 
steel buckle divides 
an old blue _ linen 
witch’s crown from 
its brim of white 
cotton fringe. Mon- 
jaret model 


A Wedgwood green 
jersey cloth scarf has 
a chiffon lining and 
tassels to repeat its 
color. The hat, to 
match, is buttonholed 
with worsted. Lucie 


Hamar model Ke 





Sports in the country shall shortly entertain this” 
gay new type of jacket and cap made of Joffre 
blue jersey cloth and designed by Lucie Hamar. 
The hat is knotted at the tip of the crown, taper- 
ing to a pointed end and its brim is lined with 


rough tan crash. 


The loose coat is amply pro- 


vided with cuffs and collar, its only foreign trim- 
ming being two little pocket tabs of crash. All 
models except one at upper left imported by 


Clairville, Inc. 











Rebuilder 


a9 


aker of Gowns 


to Order 


I Specialize in 
Creating Artistic Dresses 


carrying nothing ready-made— 
making only to order 


1144 West 37th Street 
New York 


TELEPHONE } 2363 | GREELEY 


HEN she sees the 
vision of herself as she 
hopes to appear, she real- 
izes that her hair, which is - 
the greatest single factor in her attractiveness, is © 
always at its best after a shampoo with : 


CANTHROX 





Its users have the deep satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it is im- 
possible to do more to enhance 
the beauty of the hair. Can- 
throx Shampoo is a_ perfect 
cleanser, the creamy, soothing 
lather of which dissolves every 
atom of dandruff, dirt and excess 


oil, leaving a perfectly clean and 
healthy scalp, which produces 
bountiful hair. After the use of 
Canthrox the hair dries very © 
quickly, and becomes so fluffy 
that it seems much heavier than 
it is; so soft that dressing it is 
a positive pleasure. 


15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 


This is about three cents a shampoo. No good hair wash costs less; — 
none is more easily used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in 
a cup of hot water and your shampoo is ready. 


: To prove that Canthrox is the most pleasant, the most | 
F; ree Trial Off er simple, in all ways the most effective hair wash, we will 
gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any address. 


H. S. PETERSON & COMPANY 


212 W. Kinzie Street, 


Dept. 129 


Chicago, Illinois 























SLEEVE-VALVE MOTOR 


Limousine 


MODEL 84-8 fob TOLEDO 





s fe tin sands Hiles he 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U.S. A.” 
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Let VANITY FAIR do your Shopping 
in New York 


G HOPPING can be either one of the greatest pleasures or one of 
the greatest bores in the world. It all depends. If you are in 
New York, and have a motor to go about quickly, and know all about 
the shops and what you want to find in them—then shopping 1s an 
agreeable occupation. 


But if you are not in New York—if your local shops don’t satisfy you 
—if you have no time to look about and compare prices and offer- 
ings —then shopping is anything but a pleasure. 


Recognizing this, Vanity Fair is ready to execute any commission for 
you. You pay nothing for our services. All you do is to say what 
you want, and enclose your cheque for it. Vanity Fair will thereupon 
buy for you any articles mentioned in its own pages, and also any- 
thing else that is procurable in New York City. 


TO WOMEN: 


This is the season of the big New York ‘‘White 
Sales’’—and it is, too, the opportunity to secure, 
now that Christmas is over, everything needed for 
the wardrobe and for the household. 


The children will surely need to be freshened, as to 
these outfits, before they go back to school. 


TO MEN: 


A man’s shopping is often a vague and nugatory 
pursuit. He has his clothes to buy, his sports and 
recreations to provide for, and he always has a birth- 
day or a wedding present hanging over his head. 


Vanity Fair can buy any of these things. Its ‘““Weli 
Dressed Man” department will procure anything in 


the shape of ties, gloves, collars, hats and hosiery. Remember the great New York shops that make 


a specialty of children’s clothes: Vanity Fair knows 
all their best offerings. 


To shop now through Vanity Fair will save you at 
least one unnecessary trip to town. 


From New York’s excellent sporting goods shops 
Vanity Fair is prepared to buy with discretion any- 
thing needed for any kind of indoor or outdoor sport. 





ELL Vanity Fair’s shoppers what you are looking for. If you know the exact cost, 

send cheque or money order; if you do not know, write for information, enclosing 
stamped envelope for reply. Or, if time presses, send approximate amount, and the 
balance, if any remains, will be refunded. Unless you specify some other means of 
transportation, all articles will be sent by express, charges collect. Address 


The Vanity Fair Shoppers, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Alois P. 


Swoboda 


A Remarkable Personality 


By Donald 


HE simple fact that the human body is built up of billions of cells, 

all resulting from the evolution of one original cell, is in itself 

interesting, but little more to the average person. The further 
declaration that health, life and pleasures of the body depend upon the 
condition of each individual cell compels notice. 

When, however, along comes an individual who combines intimate 
scientific knowledge of the human cell with the discovery of the means 
to insure its health and develop unusual energy and potency—who by 
reason of study, experience and a certain genius, shows us how without 
inconvenience, apparatus, drugs, study or loss of time, we can put un- 
usual health and uncommon life into every one of our vast multitude 
of cells, thus giving the human body and mind the maximum of health, 
pleasure and power, and do this in a perfectly natural, easy and prac- 
tical way—then we are all attention. 


A Great Secret of Life 


This is the marvelous secret uncovered 
in a wonderful little book by Swoboda, 
a great pioneer in the realm of physiolog- 
ical science. Some day the complete 
history of Conscious Evolution and its 
discoverer will be recorded, with all its 
immense significance and far-reaching 
ramifications. This brief article can only 
sketch the rough outlines. 

The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one 
of the romances of human history. As 
the discoverer of the origin and nature 
of the laws governing “conscious energy” 
and of a scientific system for applying 
those laws in a manner that has operated 
successfully in over two hundred thou- 
sand cases, Swoboda occupies a peculiar 
niche in earth’s hall of fame. He did not 
merely write a great book, paint a great 
picture, invent some useful device, or win 
some particular battle. His fame is built 
on a far more substantial foundation. He 
is the wizard of the human body. He is 
the apostle of the greater, the successful 
life. Swoboda not only recreates men 
and women; he makes them more power- 
ful, capable, and happy than they were 
before. He advances them a tremendous 
way along the line of human develop- 
ment. The man himself—as well as his 
hosts of enthusiastic clients—is a most 
convincing example of the effectiveness 
of his methods. He has revolutionized 
the methods of energizing the body and 
mind. 


The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution Based on a 
Knowledge of All Sciences 


Swoboda fairly radiates vitality, his 

whole being pulsating with unusual life and energy. And his mind is 
even more alert and active than his body; he is tireless. He discourses 
with learned fluency on the science of “Conscious Evolution,” which 
embraces all other sciences, entering with equal ease and facility on any 
phase of this all-important subject. Start him on his particular speci- 
alty—the development of human powers—and he pours out a veritable 
flood of illuminating exposition. Earnest and vehement, he rises to 
eloquence as he unfolds in his masterful manner the magnificent possi- 
bilities of man under the guidance of “conscious energy.” You are 
impressed with the fact that you are in the presence of a remarkable 
personality, a superior product of the Swoboda system of body and 
personality building. Swoboda embodies in his own super-developed 
person the best proof of the correctness of his theories and of the 
success of his “Conscious Evolution.” 
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The Aim of Conscious Evolution Is Better Minds, Better 
Bodies, Better Health and More Intense Pleasures 


Mr. Swoboda must not be classed with ordinary physiologists, physi- 
cians, faddists or with those whose aim is merely the development of 
muscle. Neither his philosophy nor his science is confined to such 
narrow limits. Swoboda’s plan comprehends the complete development 





Conscious Evolution 


Richardson 


of the human being—increase of internal force, more body power, more 
brain power, mind power and, in fact, greater capacity to live and enjoy 
in every way. He is primarily interested in those influences which 
make for a fuller and more potent life. 

One cannot remain long in the presence of Swoboda without realizing 
that he is mentally and physically a superman. He makes you feel that 
you are only partially well and vigorous and ambitious, only partially 
developed, that, in short, you are only half as alive as you must be if 
you wish to enjoy to the full the benefits of living—that you are lead- 
ing an inferior life. No one can read his book without becoming con- 
scious of his wonderful power and personality. 

Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died with him. Your fountain 
of youth will die with you. Each man’s fountain of youth is within 
himself. Through Conscious Evolution only can you drink to the 
full of the fountain of youth. 

Swoboda demonstrates that no matter 
how old we may be we can, through the 
conscious use of the principles of evolu- 
tion make ourselves full-powered dynamos, 
with every part and wheel and power-belt 
thoroughly in trim, working smoothly and 
at maximum capacity—100 per cent. 
efficient. 

If you believe you have developed to 
the highest degree your vitality, energy 
and powers. of living and enjoying, you 
are, according to the Swoboda Standard, 
indeed, mistaken. Conscious Evolution 
can lead you to a new and greater realiza- 
tion of health, energy and pleasure. 

More power, energy and life are the 
needs and will be the salvation of the 
present generation. The problem has 
always been how to get them. Eagerly 
we try each solution offered, swarming 
like the Athenians after every new thing. 
And yet the means lie right within us, as 
Swoboda clearly demonstrates. 

Conscious Evolution is an antidote to 
old age in its every form and variety of 
conditions. It scientifically reduces ex- 
cessive blood pressure, restores elasticity 
to arteries and turns the dial of physio- 
logical time in the direction of youth, 
efficiency, vitality and greater pleasure. 

No one who is energized through 
Conscious Evolution will be subject to 
indigestion, bowel sluggishness, nervous 
exhaustion, brain fag, sleeplessness, ner- 
vousness, or any functional difficulty of 
any character. . 


Swoboda Has Written a Wonder- 


ful Little Book 


This book explains the Swoboda Sys- 
tem of Conscious Evolution and the 
human body as it has never been ex- 

plained before. It makes clear Swoboda’s new theory of the mind 
and body. It startles, educates and enlightens. It tells how the cells 
build the body and how to organize them beyond the point where 
nature left off, for each one of us. It will give you a better under- 
standing of yourself than you could obtain from a college course; 
the information which it imparts cannot be duplicated elsewhere at any 
price. It shows the unlimited possibilities through conscious evolution 
of the cells; it explains Swoboda’s discoveries and what they are doing 
for thousands of men and women of every age and condition: It tells 
of the Dangers and after-effects of Exercise, and Conscious Deep- 
Breathing. Swoboda’s book shows how anyone may possess unusual 
health and vitality. 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real un- 
derstanding of your body and mind and for showing you how you 
may be able to attain greater pleasure and in every waya superior life. 

Thousands have advanced themselves in every way through a bet- 
ter realization and conscious use of the principles of evolution which 
Swoboda discovered. It will open new avenues through which you 
may become successful in satisfying your most intense desires. It 
is not a dry treatise on physiology; on the contrary, it tells in a 
highly interesting and simple manner just what you need to know 
about the body and mind and the laws of their evolution. 


Originator of 






The address of Alois P. Swoboda is 
1343 Acolian Building, New York, N. Y. 


What is said of the Swoboda System, no doubt, sounds too good to be true. Swoboda, however, has a proposition of which you should know 
and which will, no doubt, prove to you that nothing said about Conscious and Creative Evolution in this advertisement is too good to be true 
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Literary Advertisement 


(Continued from page 53) 


first of all with Peter Ibbetson wno, likewise impris- 
oned, learns to “dream true” and has many absorbing 
adventures, which become dull only when he prowls 
back into his palaeolithic preexistences. Charlie 
Mears, in Mr. Kipling’s “Finest Story in the World,” 
details several adventurous pasts in full cousinship 
with Standing’s. The device is a well tried and 
legitimate one for stringing together what is essen- 
tially a series of short stories on an arbitrary thread 
of continuity—the thread being itself a story. Tak- 
ing Standing’s several pasts on their own merits as 
separate short stories, perhaps the most vivid is that 
of the Mountain Meadow massacre—although when 
it comes to Mormon tales few are so grimly diverting 
as “The Destroying Angel,” in “The Dynamiter.” 
The least vivid is that in which Standing finds him- 
self a barbarian officer at the court of Pontius Pilate 
and watches the culmination of the Christian tragedy. 
The most interesting, with a fine romantic dash, is 
that which takes place in seventeenth century Korea: 
the least interesting are the several broken fragments 
of prehistoricism, where Mr. London loves to splash 
round like a half-grown child. On the whole, the 
book lacks freshness and spontaneity, and is too 
loosely thrown together to be effective. It’s just good 
routine office-work. 


HERE is a certain large class of books which I 

enjoy very much when the place and the hour are 
propitious. A friend of mine calls them “Railway 
Novels,” which sums the thing up in a nutshell 
Given three or four hours alone in a train, the only 
thing you ask of a Railway Novel is that it shall keep 
you reasonably oblivious of tedium and grime. The 
racket of the rails inhibits those critical faculties on 
which you plume yourself in more reposeful moments: 
“style” in this acrid atmosphere means nothing at all, 
“character-development” is quite over your clinkered 
head,—what you want is action and talk cunningly 
sandwiched so that too much strain is put neither on 
brain nor on eye. Mr. Louis Joseph Vance has re- 
cently beguiled one journey of mine with “Nobody.” 
It begins delightfully. Three perfectly independent 


burglars are burgling the same house during a thun- 
derstorm; when each becomes aware of the others you 
surrender and forget the train. One of the burglars, 
a young woman, we follow through the rest of the 
book, her interesting adventures being those of Nellie 
the Beautiful Cloak Model with a reasonable differ- 
ence. It’s an altogether satisfactory Railway Novel. 
A year or more ago Mr. Vance achieved something 
far finer, in “Joan Thursday,” but that’s really noth- 
ing against “Nobody,” which belongs, he would him- 
self agree, in a different class. For making another 
recent journey tolerable on somewhat the same terms, 
I am indebted to Mr. W. H. Osborne; when the 
train-boy offers you “The Boomerang” you can pur- 
chase it with a certain kind of confidence. 























BOOKS REVIEWED 
THESE TWAIN By Arnold Bennett 
George H. Doran Company, New Yor $1.50 
THE VICTORIANS 
T. Fisher Unwin, London 
THE STAR ROVER 
The Macmillan Company, New York 
NOBODY By Louis Joseph Vance 
George H. Doran Company, New Yor $1.35 


THE BOOMERANG By William Hamilton Osborne 
McBride, Nast & Company, New York $1.35 


By Jack London 
$1.50 
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Statue of Liberty 


(Continued from page 58) 


one who is weak, cowardly, or inefficient, and who 
subscribes to a socialistic newspaper, is considered a 
free man in Latin countries. In America, on the 
other hand, a free man is a citizen who strives for 
individual emancipation, one who, to become arbi. 
trator of his own economic destiny, toils, slaves, and 
gambles three hundred and sixty-five days out of 
every year. 


5 pestle tie dy massive, rotund and florid actress 
plays her réle of Liberty very stupidly. She ought 
to be sent back to France to act out her immobile 
pantomime a-top a column in the Place de la Con- 
corde. She is not American. Her heavy Greek 
draperies, her classic diadem, are not America. She 
is a sedentary French grandmother, in the guise of a 
goddess! 

Why haven’t the Americans found a new symbol 
for their new life? Such a practical and positive 
civilization ought to have a more realistic emblem— 
why not a florid muscular girl, full of energy and 
ambition, holding a tennis racket aloft or riding a 
spirited broncho, or swinging a golf-club? And the 
ominous advance of suffrage; the growing freedom 
of women; the extraordinary strides of feminism. All 
these marvels, all this mutation in the type of woman, 
How is it going to affect a goddess, typical of Amer- 
ica’s liberty, of her life, of her labors, of her destiny? 


EW YORK is the open door to riches and 

achievement; the threshold of the new world, 
the immigrants’ Promised Land. There, in the 
midst of smoke-fumes and dust, the scream of sirens, 
the roar of machines, the thundering of traffic, the 
cursing of men, the building of towers that hold up 
the very sky like thrusting finger-tips, the surge and 
rush of crowds, in that city of miniature, toiling Cy- 
clops, the American should erect, not a feebly heroic 
Dame of Liberty with a quenched torch and the 
smile of a French tragedy queen, but a modern figure, 
the epitome of strength and youth and energy, caught 
in some superb attitude of welcome, a generous 
gesture, big enough to embrace the world. 





help you. 


anteed. 





and I will send it to you free. 
of myself. In it I explain my system. 


without risking a single penny. 
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Annette Kellermann says: = 


Good Health 


and a 


Perfect Figure 


Should be yours—they 
are your birthright 


I have helped many thousands of 
women to become Vigorous, Healthy 
and Attractive and I know I can 


My system, which involves neither 
drugs nor apparatus of any kind, 
requires but a short time in the pri- 
vacy of your own room each day, 
and the results are absolutely guar- 


By properly carrying out my instruc- 
tions, you can improve your general 
appearance, and reduce or develop 
any part of your figure. 


My system stimulates, reorganizes and regenerates 50c up 
your entire body, strengthening your heart, lungs and 
other organs, and generating vital force. 


My book ‘“‘The Body Beautiful” should be read by every woman 
It is fully illustrated with photographs 


“The Body Beautiful” also gives full particulars of my GUARAN- 
TEED TRIAL PLAN whereby you can test the value of my system 


Won’t you give me the opportunity of helping you? 
Send two-cent stamp for “‘The Body Beautiful’ and trial plan to-day 





No. 600 NAIAD 
BOLERO SHIELDS 


with sleeves 





ANNETTE KELLERMANN a Pere Fiing 
12 West 31st Street, N. Y. C. A ng 7 








“The Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 












ag {> A 
No. 73 NAIAD 


Dress Shields 


add the final assurance , 
‘ without sleeves 
of cleanliness. 50c up 


FREE FROM RUBBER 
Can be quickly sterilized 


in boiling water. 

All styles and sizes to 
fit every requirement. 
Regular, Full Dress and 
Shirt Waist are made 
in flesh color. 





NAIAD 


Guarantee with every pair. SKIRT PROTECTOR 


Naiad Waterproof Sheeting Fasteps ot cannot shift 
for the nursery and hospital out oO NATION 


The C. E. CONOVER CO., Mire. BEGT AMO. SKIRT 
101 Franklin Street, New York One Size—S0c 
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Come, and trip it as you go 


on the light fantastic toe. 
—Milton. 


The poet sings of the dance, but the 
modern girl does more than dance— 
she is equally at home upon the ice. 


Her figure is lithesome and pleasing. 
She realizes the importance of her 
corset and selects one that takes nat- 
urally every motion of the body. 


i (oraela. 


are the vogue for all occasions this 
season; in New York particularly so, 
where skating is at its height. 


Three to Twenty-Five Dollars 
At All High-Class Stores or 


The Redfern Corset Shop 


510 Fifth Avenue, New York 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago 
114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


The Warner Brothers Company 
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EARLY SPRING WEAR 
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when I try to utter and hit the wrong 
keys when I try to typewrite my opin- 
ion of Miss Rambeau. I wish I could 
pull that French stuff, like Nathan. It 
would help me out so splendidly to say 
“Her touch is the touch of a i 
someone or other. But that sort of thing is a gift. I 
couldn’t do it. All I can say is that Miss Rambeau’s 
charm is comparable with that of , that her 
technique is fully equal to that of , and that 
her je-ne-sais-quoi and espiéglerie irresistibly recall 
, and leave you to fill up the blanks your- 
selves. However flatteringly you fill them up you 
can’t go wrong. If, within the next year or so, 
Marjorie Rambeau is not America’s leading come- 
dienne, I will eat the soft, squashy hat which I wear 
to show people that I am a literary man. Aye, and 
my 1915 rubbers, also. 














‘s HE Ware Case” at Maxine Elliott’s Theater is 

a mystery play, but, as I have hinted, the chief 
mystery about it is what on earth the jury were think- 
ing of when they acquitted Sir Hubert Ware of the 
murder of his wife’s brother. If ever a man looked 
as if he had murdered his whole family and a few 
of the neighbors, it was Lou-Tellegen in the witness- 
box in Act III. There was not a hole in the case 
for the prosecution. Sir Hubert’s alibi took the 
count at the first punch; he was the only person 
who had anything to gain from Eustace Ede’s death; 
and it was shown that his favorite reading was a 
book on French crime, a page of which—treating of 
a murder on exactly similar lines—he had turned 
down or marked with a pencil or something. There 
was other evidence, too, but the twelve fat-headed 
men and true let him go free. I have a suspicion 
that George Pleydell, the author, was working off a 
delicate slam at the stupidity of the average theater 
audience, for the audience at the Maxine Elliott's 
is supposed to be the jury in the trial scene. 

In London the part of Sir Hubert was played by 
Gerald du Maurier and was, I imagine, written 
round his personality. At any rate, for all his skill, 
Lou-Tellegen in the role conveys a.kind of misfit 
impression, as if—supposing such a terrible thing 
were possible—he were wearing a ready-made suit. 
It may be that his accent is responsible for sending 
me.away with that impression. ‘A. line has been in- 
serted in the middle of the third act to the effect 
that Sir Hubert spent his youth in France, but it 


Some Theatrical Mysteries 


(Continued from page 55) 


comes too late to make the phenomenon of a British 
baronet calling his friends “Dommee” and “my tear 
vellow” really convincing. Not but what Mr. Telle- 
gen makes a pretty good showing linguistically for 
one who, as my programme informs me, is of Greek 
Dutch extraction and French up-bringing. It is 
going some to say even “my tear vellow” with any 
conviction after jockeying at the start like that. 


T is not difficult to understand why “Treasure 

Island” has made a success at the Punch and Judy. 
Everybody loves “Treasure Island.” The mystery 
here is why Jules Eckert Goodman ignored so much 
of what is best in the story when making his dram- 
atization. If he has any recollection of his boyhood, 
when, I take it, he read the book first, he must have 
known that great scene where Jim hides in the apple 
barrel while the pirates chat on the deck all round 
him could not possibly be made too long. It is one 
of those rare situations where desultory conversa- 
tion enhances the drama. The longer the pirates sit 
there, chatting at their ease about old times, the 
greater becomes the suspense. But Mr. Goodman has 
condensed the scene into a few minutes of rapid 
action. Jim is in and out of the barrel in a flash. 
Again, where Silver shoots George Merry when the 
latter is trying to head a revolt of the pirates against 
their leader. In the book Merry falls writhing into 
the open trench where the treasure should have been 
but is not, and Silver remarks dreamily: “You al- 


















VANITY FAIR 


ways were a pushing young fellow, 
George!” It is one of those lines which 
drive home a man’s character with an 
unforgettable punch. In the play M 
staggers into the wings, and Silver says 
nothing. One feels the sense of some 
thing missing. There is a sort of bleakness. That jg 
the fault of the play all through, after the first act 
It is a mere succession of scenes, every one of them 
too short. Which, considering that the curtain rises 
at eight-thirty-five and falls the last time at five 
minutes to eleven, is inexcusable. What was your 
hurry, Jules? 

In effect, the story—the most gorgeous that ever 
was—is subordinated to the scenery which, to give 
it its due, is superb. But not even the Hispaniola, 
tossing on the most convincing waves, could reconcile 
me to the cutting of the dialogue between Jim and 
Hands, the boatswain. There, in the book, is an in- 
tensely dramatic scene, every line of which would 
stand transference to the stage; but in the play the 
only dialogue is a.lot of “Aa-a-ahs!” Which brings 
us to the curiously important part which that ex. 
clamation plays in the life of the stage pirate, 
In “Treasure Island” at the Punch and Judy, Sil. 
vers gang could not do the simplest thing with- 
out saying “Aa-a-ah!” They all said it, and they 
all said it at the same time. They said it when they 
were pleased, and they said it when they were an- 
noyed, they said it when things were coming their 
way, and they said it when they were baffled. They 
probably, said it in their sleep. The result was that, 
just when they needed their wind most—to see them 
through a stiff fight, they collapsed through sheer 
want of breath and had it put all over them by 
numerically inferior antagonists. There is a lesson 
in this for all of us. Suppose Jess Willard had spent 
his time saying “Aa-a-ah!” at Havana! Would he 
be champion of the world to-day? Suppose Henry 
Ford had developed the habit of saying “Aa-a-ah!” 
Would he have stopped the war as he did? Cer- 
tainly not. 

As far as I am concerned, actors endeavoring to 
act the characters in “Treasure Island’’ attempt the 
impossible. . Nobody could ever come up to my 
standard for—say—John Silver or Pew. But Ed- 
ward, Emery’s attempt at Silver very nearly satisfied 
me. (Very good, Eddie, very good.) And I am not 
sure that W. J. Ferguson was not my old friend 
George Merry to the life. 
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By George Stubbs (1724-1806) 


“MR, PALMER AND HIS HORSE” 


Now in the Ehrich Galleries 
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Fhe Spirit of America at Play: Magnitude and Cheerfulness 









IQUE FEATURES 


HE vast Marble Exchange, flanked 
with Flowers and Sheltered Angles, 
the Forecourt, Fountain’ of Fate, 
r Garden, Restaurant,‘ Submarine 
Rose Hall, Library Tower, Bel- 


vedere, and Three Decks looking on the 
Boardwalk and the Ocean. 











THE LARGEST FIREPROOF RESORT HOTEL 


IN "THE WORLD Joseph W. Mott, Mgr. 
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A wise woman 
smileth into her 
mirror and delighteth 


























in her own smile. 


No, it was not Solomon who said that. It is 
all our own—for we, too, know something 


of the delight of a woman’s smile. 
Its charm rests on the 


flower of a fair face. 


It is the 


purity of strong, white teeth and a wholesome 
breath. A wise woman treasures these. She 
insures her teeth against decay by using a denti- 
frice that does more than merely clean them. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


overcomes “‘Acid-Mouth,”’ the cause of 95% of all tooth 
decay. Nine out of ten persons suffer from it, unawares, 


until it has done its work, and cavities appear. 


May we send you Free 


Acid Test Papers and a Ten-Day Trial Tube of Pebeco? 


The test papers will tell you whether you have 


** Acid- 


Mouth,”’ and will prove the efficiency of Pebeco. The 
trial tube will be a revelation to you of how keen and 


refreshing a real dentifrice can be. 


where and is made by 





Manufacturing Chemists 


156 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


Pebeco is sold every- 


Canadian Office: 1 and 3 St. Helen Street, Montreal 
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BEAUTY 


and the 


STAGE 


Probably no women in the 
world are so particular in the 
matter of personal appearance 
as actresses. 

When such women, as Cleo 
de Merode, Mile. Lillian Greuze, 
Jeanne: Faber, . Lavalliere, Lily 
Elsie, Marie Lohr, Jean Aylwin, 
Phyllis Neilson-Terry, Marjory 
Maude, Pauline Chase, Maxine 
and Gertrude Elliott, Fanny 
Ward, Grace George, Kitty 
Gordon (whose charming picture 
is here reproduced) and hundreds 
of others like them, on whom the 
public eye is continually focus- 
sed,—when such women testify 
wholeheartedly tp the unexam- 
pled value of the Valaze Beauty 
Preparations, which Madame 
Helena Rubinstein, the famed 
European Beauty Consultant, 
has brought with her to this 
country, it ‘should serve as a 


more than sufficient hint to the ° 
average woman as‘to what she ~ 


must use to render her appear- 
ance faultless. 

If you are unable to receive 
treatment at Mme. Rubinstein’s 
New York ‘‘Maison de Beauté 
Valaze” in Forty-ninth Street, 
she will advise you by mail’ and 


provide you with a suitable 


course of Home Treatment by. 
means of one or another of her 
various famous specialties. 

For your immediate conveni- 


ence there are mentioned_below - 


several of these specialties, one 
of which is of particular interest 
at this time of the year, 


HER NEWEST CREATION 
Valaze Outdoor Balm Rose 


Now that the cold weather is upon us 
legions of purple faces are to be seen in 
the streets of our cities. This is bad 
make-up in the ruthless grip of bad 
weather. 

Valaze Outdoor Balm checks this 
tendency of the face to discolor in cold 
weather. 

Another annoyance due to bad 
weather and bad make-up is that, owing 
to the hardening or caking-up of inferior 
preparations, lines and wrinkles are pro- 
duced on the face which in reality 
would not be there but for the dis- 
figuring effect of the face wash or dress- 
ing cream used. 





Photo Ira Hill 


Miss Kitty Gordon 
that. superb woman and: artiste, writes— 


“I should like to tell you how ver; = 
lent your Valaze ts. I am using 
day with splendid reoulte ‘and can honestly 
say it is the best I have, ever used. I 8 
certainly recommend it to my — 
Your other pr sale cress are delictous a 








Tout au contraire, Valaze Outdoor Balm helps to retain the. ‘skin's natural 
page = ag and prevents shriveling and that horrid pinched appearance, so that 
he skin cannot help but present a smooth, soft, unbroken surfaee. 
gt Outdoor Balm guards the skin against blisters, chapping and discolora- 
tion caused by — winds, cold or extreme heat. 
You wear no mask when you use Valaze Outdoor Balm. 


Your face looks natural, yet flawless. 


Price—$1.50, $3.00 and $5.00 a jar. 





VALAZE BEAUTIF YING 
SKINFOOD 


An English lady of te highest social 
aneing. whose name, well known to every 
woman here and on the other side, discre- 
— forbids to mention, said, ‘‘Valaze is as 

me as the fresh air.” 

Because it has been proved Valaze 
produces a smooth, soft, flawless skin. 

Because it dispels. freckles, _ gallow- 
ness a weather beaten appea: 

use V: moderates and p prevents 
lines, crowsfeet and similar d 

Because it is the only stesaumii of its 
kind which does not encourage the growth 
of superfluous 

ause it works constantly for the 
phe age nea of the complexion and its pure 
es! 

The price is $2.00 and $6.00 a pot. 

Pot sufficient for six weeks’ use, $1.00. 

VALAZE VEIN LOTION 

Nearly every woman when she examines 

her face will find on it small, wavy red 


lines, tiny congested or broken veins, 

especiall on the sides of the nose and on 
the chceks. These fae agen: blemishes 
are particularly anno 
weath.r. Valaze Vein Yor ion is the only 
preparation known in the world used in 
such instances. Price, 00, $5.00 and 
$10.00 a bottle. 


VALAZE ROMAN JELLY 
This is a new astringent balm which 
consolidates and makes firm loose and 
flaccid tissues The _ tightening and 
smoothing out of the skin about the tem- 
Bn and about the eyes it accomplishes 
mont remarkable. $1.50 and $3.00 a 


" IN THE MAKING” 


is the name of the booklet in which 
Mme. Rubinstein discussesevery possible 
blemish and defect tothe complexion and 
how to remove them. _ It will be sent 
gratis upon receipt of 2c in stamps. 


MME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN 


15 East 49th Street, New York City 


LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 


PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honore 


Valaze Preparations obtainable in San gy srg at Fairmont Hotel 
from Miss Ida Martin, Apt. 7 
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Road Companies 


(Continued from page 61) 


ment has spent a conservative three or four months’ 
time in sleeping half the night in a musty berth 
or sitting for hours at a stretch in a murky station 
at a railway junction; going to bed at midnight 
and getting up at five in the morning; eating at all 
sorts of hours all sorts of food, mostly unfit for 
human consumption, shall we commit her to the 
scaffold because her impersonation of the leading 
part is slightly lacking in zest and spirit? Then 
too, in addition to all the unavoidable obstacles, 
many a manager looking for the best immediate 
financial results has sent extra companies “on the 
road” that were grotesquely incompetent. There 
was a time when these could go on making profits. 

But the Alan Dale of Niles, Mich., is with us, 
and the Acton Davies of Connellsville, Pa., and the 
Louis De Foe of Gary, Ind., and the Lawrence 
Reamer of Penn Yan, N.Y.—and believe me, there 
are some criticisms hurtling through the small city 
atmosphere ! 


HE old manager, observing the collapse of the 

number nine traveling company, says: “The pic- 
tures have it on us, for many reasons. Their 
variety is infinite, their scenery is real instead of 
being painted on canvas, and where we could not 
possibly show more than four or five scenes with 
a single play, they can show a hundred. The pic- 
tures are cheap for they have very little running 
expense, while our daily outlay at best is high. 
But the most deadly comparison is that a picture 
is always just as it started, while there is no such 
thing as keeping a theatrical performance up to its 
best mark. 

“This is true in New York and a hundred times 
more so elsewhere. Every little while the late 
Augustin Daly, with his perfectly organized and 
carefully disciplined company, used to give out word 
that he was leaving for Boston or some other point, 
and then slip up into his gallery to watch the per- 
formance. There was usually a vigorous rehearsal 
next morning. 

“But a man cannot do this with several compan- 
ies scattered all over the country, if he has any 
other occupation. So, when an actor in Kankakee, 


receiving a letter from his wife at home kicking 
about the last remittance, lets down with his per- 
formance, how can I help it in New York? And 
if the leading lady in Texarkana does not have 
a reception upon her first entrance, and _ sulks 
through the whole evening, what can I do, a thou- 
sand miles away? 

“There is no denying that traveling companies 
deteriorate for the reasons enumerated, but they 
would fare no better if they were always at concert 
pitch. The people have been taught to look upon 
the traveling show with suspicious eyes. 

“The San Francisco critics have an idea that 
we are all wrong because we do not find it conven- 
ient to go out there and make our productions. In 
Chicago—at least we Eastern managers feel it to 
be so—a production originating in New York is 
not accepted as being nearly as good as it would 
have been if made in Chicago. In Boston and 
Philadelphia the New York trademark carries no 
more weight than a very small bubble. 

“In all these places and many more there are 
newspapers of great circulations and carrying un- 
doubted weight. Some of these deride traveling 
companies and cry out for the- originial cast until 
they set the general country to clamoring for more 
than it is possible to give. 

“Tt is all folly to say that any thoroughly com- 
petent actor cannot be suitably replaced by another 
quite as good, or that any well painted scene cannot 
be duplicated, or that any beautiful gown cannot be 
copied—which disposes of the theory that an orig- 
inal stage presentation cannot be reproduced per- 
fectly in every detail. Keeping it in that condi- 
tion is another matter, at least when the patronage 
has become depleted to an extent that precludes 
a profit.” 


LL having now been said, let us leave the ques- 

tion of what is the matter with the small cities— 
and also with the number nine traveling company— 
precisely where we found it. We know they are 
very, very ill, and we are aware of some of the causes 
of their illness, but probably not all. We trust they 
will recover, but we fear not, for they have moving 
picture-itis at its worst, and old Dr. Drama has lost 
his grip upon them. He is a back number, charged 
with being a quack, and many believe the accusation 
to be true. 


VANITY FAR 


Trial Marriages 


(Continued from page 49) 


with divorce as they are with the question of trig] 
marriages. Yes, it has come to that! Divorce jg 
already a matter for school-girl discussion. We know 
that it has failed to solve the knotty problem of 
marital compatibility. 

We know that once the avalanche was started, mar. 
ried humanity slid through every loop-hole the law 
afforded, to divorce and re-marriage and divorce 
again. The situation has assumed all the monotony 
of a Bach fugue. 

On est toujours reactionnaire pour quel qu’ un} 
The divorcé of today will have to deal with trig] 
marriages tomorrow. Divorce is the cure that comes 
too late. Trial marriage will be the treatment that 
prevents the malady. 


HEN trial marriage has become a principle, 

everyone will be able to adjust his own destiny. 

Was the trial successful? Very well, go on! Has 
it been discouraging? Ah, then, each one his own 
way! It will be a sort of probational service, as it 
were. After a period of watchfulness and considera- 
tion, we will either renew the contract or dismiss the 
wife—or husband. It will all be done with a light 
heart, without rancor and without reproach; there will 
be no clanking of chains. A halcyon world—until the 
law steps in. Keep law out of it, I warn you! The 
law spoiled marriage; it will wreck trial marriage. 

The man of the future will try to be the last love 
of a woman’s life and not the first. The jealous man 
will suffer many pangs, just as he does in these days 
of divorce. But he will, and must, adapt himself to 
the new condition. Trial marriage will respect the 
integrity of the heart. 

There will be only one man in every woman’s life 
—the predestined man—who will have the gift of 
awakening her soul. All the rest of marriage, if we 
may be permitted to say so, will be simply a matter 
of matrimonial technique. 

America has become the most divorced nation in the 
world. Is it not fair to suppose that there will be a 
continuation of the spirit of marital unrest, and that 
this spirit sooner or later must inevitably seek an 
outlet for itself; an outlet unmistakably pointing to 
trial marriages. 
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My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


will make 
you look 
many 
years 
younger. 

Won’t 
you let 
me tell 
you 
how you 
can re- 













and restore \ 
the fresh \ 


a and contour of 
s girlhood as 
thousands of 
others have done? 
Write today for my new FREE booklet. 
If you will tell me what improvements 
you would like, I can write you more 
helpfully. 
KATHRYN MURRAY 


Suite D-2 Garland Building, Chicago 
The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise 
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GOLFLEX taptears sete 
woven like other cloths. it is the material 


Luxe for sports wear. You can crumple 
it, force it into a hand jm Sg otherwise 
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fat bust and under-arms, thick thighs and 


shoulders. Gain health as you lose flesh. 
aia 42nd Street -- Opposite the Neig eal Too 


muss it up. It won't wr le, bag or sag. 
The eget are exquisite, all the heather 
besides the plain colors in white 
reseda, fawn, gold, yellow and other pastel 
Write us for Frag let and samples 
and the nearest Golfiex Shop. 
WILKIN & ADLER 
Manufacturers 


53 West 36th St, New York 


Weigh 20 pounds less, feel 100 per cent better 
er like a girl. Write for booklet and guar- 


‘ KATHRYN MURRAY 
(Suite DF-2 Garland Building, Chicago] 
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he International 
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FOR OVER 18 YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE IN 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 
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“most beautiful magazine printed” 
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Paintings, sculpture, architecture, etchings, draw- 
ings, sketches, engravings, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape 
architecture, photography, ceramics and the other 
handicrafts—all these, and more, are among the forms 
of art treated in the pages of this magazine. 
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The inclusion of all these departments, together with 
the fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly inter- 
national, covering the art progress of the entire civil- 
ized world, gives a scope to this magazine which is 
unequaled by that of any other publication on the sub- 
ject of art. 
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So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity 
and quality by those of any other periodical. They 
average over one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint 
and full color, and reproduce works of art of every 
description. 
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one of restful- 
ness. It is unob- 
trusive, yet complete to 
the minutest derail of de- 
sign. Applied to lamps: 
to Chinese Porcelain 
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Chinese embroidery 
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Cabinet. It was too big to be effective. 
It had been put together for a political 
purpose—to stop criticism. Many of 
the men in it were more anxious about 
their rights as party men than about the 
needs of the hour, just as the organ- 
ized Laborites were more anxious about the rules of 
their unions than about the future of the Empire. 


R. ASQUITH was always noted for being what 
M New York politicians would call an easy boss. 
He left the heads of departments pretty much to 
themselves. He was famous for patching up quar- 
rels between his subordinates. He was the excel- 
lent head of a happy, united family in peace ti..e. 
But under different circumstances he was not a 
conspicuous success. When the country wanted vic- 
tories he gave it statements, and sometimes they were 
not much more informing than those of Sir Edward 
Grey, who is the past master of the difficult art of 
saying a great deal and saying nothing at the same 
time. 

The result of having twenty-two in the Cabinet 
was that it was necessary to create an Inner Cabinet. 
This again had to be refined away into an inner 
group, or War Council of five members. Of the big 
Cabinet and the little Cabinet Mr. Asquith was in 
no sense the dictator, as British Premiers and Amer- 
ican Presidents had been dictators of their subordi- 
nates. It was said of Grover Cleveland that he turned 
his Cabinet officers i o clerks, yet he had no war 
on his hands. Sir hobert Peel used to talk of the 
Government as “I.” John Hay, describing Lincoln 
in 1863, said: “I never knew with what tyrannous 
authority he rules the Cabinet till now. He is manag- 
ing the war, the draft, foreign relations, and planning 
a reconstruction of the Union all at once.” 

People began to doubt whether or not Mr. Asquith 
had the “will to win,” the necessary determination 
to make all things work together to that end. There 
was no doubt in the case of Lloyd George. He had 
supported credit, he had supplied ammunition, he 
had inspired general confidence, he had reconciled the 
irreconcilable. The question arose whether or not 
the box seat on the coach of state should not be 
given to him. 

The breadth of Lloyd George’s view is shown by 
the way he discussed, while still Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, what England could do, as one of the 


David Lloyd George 


(Continued from page 51) 


Allies. He pointed out first that she might keep 
command of the seas, as against Germany; second, 
she might maintain a great army, putting her popu- 
lation into it exactly as the Continental Powers 
were doing, and third, she might finance the allied 
countries in their necessary purchases for carrying 
on the war, and also help with the manufacture 
of munitions and equipments. He declared that the 
first and the third were easy, but that she could only 
do the second within limits, if she was to attend to 
the other two. 

As things turned out it was through attempting 
to do the second that Lloyd George was converted 
to virtual conscription. He found that, if the neces- 
sary supplies were to be forthcoming, it was neces- 
sary to ride roughshod over the supposed rights of 
the skilled workmen. The hands in the factories had 


LINCOLN 
April 15, 1865-1915. 
By WENDELL PHILLiIps STAFFORD. 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 
Oh, thou that on this April day 
Went down the bitter road to deatl: 
While Freedom stumbled on her way, 
Her beacon blown out with a breath— 
Look back upon thy people now! 
Behold the work thy hands have wrought— 
The conquest of thy bleeding brow, 
The harvest of thy sleepless thought. 
From sea to sea, from palm to pine, 
The day of lord and slave is done; 
The wind will float no flag but thine; 
The long-divided house is one. 
More proudly will Potomac wind 
Past thy pure temple to the sea; 
But ah, the hearts of men will find 
No marble white enough for thee! 
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to make up their minds to regard them. 
selves as being as much under the cop. 
trol of the Government as their relatiyes 
in the trenches. In case of war, in the 
new style, the army is divided into two 
parts, one at the front or in trainin 
the other at work making arms and munitions. There 
was no difficulty about the men who put on a uniform 
They had to do what they were told. It was dif. 
ferent with the others. They still had the notion 
that, ignoring existing conditions, it would not do to 
jeopardize their welfare in the future. So there was 
great waste through the employing of the skilled to 
do work which could have been performed as well by 
the unskilled. 


HE politician has entirely disappeared in the prac- 
tical statesman in the case of Lloyd George. He 
has not considered the possibility of losing votes in his 
dealings with the population at the great manufactur. 
ing centers, always hotbeds of Radicalism. He might 
define his attitude by quoting the words of the older 
Pitt: “Being responsible, I will direct and will be 
responsible for nothing that I do not direct.” 
The shortsightedness and stupidity of the Socialists 
is shown by the fact that they don’t see the great 
argument that the war has made for them. They 
could point out that the country is being run virtu- 
ally on a Socialistic basis, that it is through the 
Socialization of the resources of Great Britain that 
Great Britain is being preserved, and that it is through 
one man’s activities, acting as the agent of the State, 
that the work is being done. Far from this, all that 
they can do is make protests and put forward condi- 
tions which are blandly ignored by the vigorous in- 
dividualist who is determined to get the results he 
considers necessary whether they like it or not. 


HETHER or not Lloyd George will ever be just 

a radical again it is hard to say. But, at any 
rate, he is quoted as having said that when the war 
was over the public would be tired of domestic contro- 
versies. It would be only reasonable to suppose that 
what he meant by this was that, in view of what had 
been gone through, there would be a better under- 
standing all around, and old party squabbles would 
seem less important than ever before. At any rate 
the expression measures the extent to which the man 
of the hour has grown from a local to a world figure. 
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REG US PAT OFF 


A New Fabric 


For Women’s 
Spring and Summer 


Coats and Suits 


Endorsed by leading fashion ex- 
perts as an ideal fabric for gar- 
ments suitable for wear at the 
seashore, in the mountains, when 
motoring or traveling, and for 
general wear in town or country. 


Very Lustrous—Cool—Dust Proof 


and 
CGwenelle Finished 
which makes them moisture- 
proof and prevents cockling and 
shrinking, and require less press- 
ing than similar fabrics not so 
treated. 


Water Will Not Spot Them 
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The Latest in Hairdressing 
DEeRNIERE CREATION 


A most charming coiffure arranged 
with the aid of our 
Transformation and a dainty cluster 


of puffs. 


The Hairdress most becoming to you 
will be found in our splendid assort- 
ment of hair pieces. 


Our Featherweight Transforma- 
tions are skillfully made of Superior, 
Soft and Wavy French Hair, are easily 
adjusted, and appear as your own 
hair, luxuriant and beautiful. 


Our establishment offers you the > 
most excellent service in Massag- Og 






_ 


Ladies’ 
Hairdressers 


Hair 
Merchants 


Featherweight 


Hairdressing, Manicuring, 


Facial and Scalp treatment. 


We make a specialty of Chil- 
dren’s Hair Cutting. 


A Tint for Every Complexi 
Look For This Label | Garments Write, phone or call for appointments. suai pea 
a for sale by 0 sry 9 é : nd One 2c 
? ur booklet “D,”’ illustrating many charming 
c ourtauld A | leading effects in Hair Modes for Spring, sent on request. Pe spas 
Cravenette’’| | dealers in 
“ ” ’ 12-14 West 37th Street, New York MARINELLO Gis 
Esrorto Women’s ; 
IMPORTED Coats and Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 Dept. J. 
Bowel on Gettaent Suits Nestle Permanent Hair Waving done by Richard, formerly of Aeolian Hall oe 
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The Powder for 
All Occasions 


Marinello, a charming new crea- 
tion whose rare and exclusive char- 
acter—enchanting fragrance and 
delightful softness—has won the 
esteem of America’s finer women. 


(Le ts 


blends perfectly with the skin's texture, 
giving the complexion youthful bloom and 
freshness. Its constant use is assurance of 
protection against weather dangers. 
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Are You in Love? 


HAT a silly question! Of course you 
are. Everybody is. With men it’s a 
fad. With women it’s a regular life job. 
Falling in love is the oldest of the recog- 
nized indoor sports. How old is it? Well, 
a wise old Buddhist, who sat all day with his 
legs and fingers crossed—said that it was 
older than the hills—older than man. He 
said that the big lizards used to feel it— 
also the sponges and the little invertebrate 
worms. 
And the greatest love of all—greatest 
because the most frequent, the most obstin- 
ate, and most ineradicable—is the love of 


“Span or SELF. This is a truly wonderful love, be- 
woman?” cause it never wavers, never changes, never 


dies. And then, look how cheap it is! If 
you happen to love a beautiful lady, it immediately runs into 
theatre tickets, taxis, bonbons, suppers, night-letters, garden- 
ias. But if you love no one but yourself you are saving money 
every day—every hour. 


Whom Do You Love? 


FRATHER a hard question to answer, that. 
Hard because folks love so many differ- 
ent kinds of people and things. But most 
people (no matter how mean and selfish and 
nasty they are) love some one. Some men 
love a blonde and blushing debutante with 
long curly locks. Some women love a bru- 
nette artist, writer, or musician, with a pale, 
porcelain brow and a black, tawny mane. 
Some folks—nearly all of us in fact—love a 
smiling old lady, with white hair, a wrinkled 
forehead and a pair of funny gold spectacles. 
Some love a wild boy at college; some love 
a dark little girl at boarding school—while : 
some misguided people spend all the wealth = fark ees 
and bounty of their love on a mere motor- oe Or eee 
car, a stuffy club, a picture gallery, an in- 

bred dog, a gloomy library, or a silly bag of golf clubs. 





A Potion for Love 


"THE sordid part of love lies in the way 
that folks try to bribe it. They know 
that men and women are human—that their 
love can be bought—or commanded—with 
gifts. Now here is the greatest wonder of 
all—a thing more miraculous than love it- 
self. It is that there is one thing that will 
pry love out of anybody. A sort of univer- 
sal, modern love potion. It is really twelve 
things in one. It should be administered 
along about the first of evéry month. It 
never fails its wonders to perform. It works 
just as well with young girls as with mature 
women; with college boys as with grown 
Ra aE up married men. It works with debutantes, 
with young girls” artists, writers, old ladies (with those gold 
spectacles, through which there gleams that 
saintly look so peculiar to mothers) motor cranks, dog fan- 
ciers, book-worms, plethoric club-men, futurist picture buy- 
ers, and even with the most hopeless golf perverts. But 
(and here is another miracle), it also works with the vast and 
swarming army of people who love nobody but themselves. 
Indeed, it teaches them to love new Gods, to be untrue to 
themselves; to love Gods that are really worth loving. 





Are You a Lover? 


I F you are, and if you aren’t ashamed of it, why don’t you 
get into step with this spirit; remove three of your favorite 
dollars from your little roll, and give the object of your affec- 
tions (even if it’s yourself) this modern love potion. Send 
along those three miserable dollars of yours to 445 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, and secure Vanity Fair for her, or for him 
—or for your selfish self—for the rest of 1916. 


P. S. Some people are very versatile and clever. They can love quite a 
number of human. beings at the same time. (Married people are particu- 
larly good at this.) Well, if you 
are that way we can look after 
your case very easily. Simply 
send us all the names and ad- 
dresses (telephone numbers are not 
necessary) and we will at once 
enter your subscriptions and send 
the current numbers. Also a hand- 
somely engraved gift 
card bearing your name 
as the donor. We shall 
charge you $3 for each 
of the subscriptions, 
sending you a bill at 
that rate on the rst of 
the coming month. 










. “Theatre tickets and taxis’’ 
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Silk and Serge Frocks 


Sport Clothes 


The more celebrated of the fashion 
masters of Paris and our own staff 
of designers have collaborated to make 
possible the largest and most interesting 
display we have ever offered. 
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Angels and Mohammed and The Woman with a 
Hundred New French Hats are a bored lot. 


AVE you never felt this beatific corporeal sus- 
pension, mes amoureux? If not, in vain is your 
claim to sit among the elect whose state is officially 
described as Being, or Having Been, Swept By a 
Great Passion. Licenses should be refused Lovers who 


2? ik eS 


(Continued from page 45) 


knocked out I couldn’t go to the clam bake. It was 
the only time in my life I ever gave food the sniff.” 
Or... “It’s funny the way life turns out, isn’t it? 


VANITY FAIR 


Now I respect my husband, of course, and all that 

. . no one could be kinder than Mr. Higgins . , , 
but I shall never forget the day Georgy Porgy pro. 
posed. It was like walking on clouds. At dinner 
that night I just sat and stared at my plate, and 
stared, and stared.” 

Heaven strafe the gastronomic humdrummers who 
boast of going through a romance without eyer 





cannot swear to an interval 
when one could have shout- 
ed “Caneton de Rouen a la 
Presse!” or “Peches Sainte 
Alliance!” or “Bac’n’n Waf- 
fles!” into their ear without 
awakening the faintest emo- 
tion. Entries are not neces- 
sarily scratched because the 
Lovers may have found it 
necessary to snatch a sand- 
wich in the interval; nor 
should extreme youth preju- 
dice. Often the romance of 
a man’s life is inscribed 
“Aged nine years,” like the 
old samplers. She was far 
above him, being a six-foot 
lady engaged to his Uncle 
Jim. And many a faithful 
Wife thinks wistfully (in 
the silent watches, perhaps, 
when What She Married is 
in Milwaukee on business) 
of an adolescent sentiment, 
laid away in lavender, for a 
red-haired youth who played 
football on her _brother’s 
team. Once he looked right 
at her. She couldn’t eat any 
supper that night, although 
there was floating island. 


ON’T you see that for a 

Lover diplomé it’s ab- 
solutely essential to be able 
to recall some such delicious 
moment of misery? ... To 
sigh, “Ah, the happiness of 
that summer I was in love 
with Bessie Snooks. One 
day I remember I was so 














Drawn by Held 


INDECISION 
GWENDOLYN: “I don’t know whether I love Jack or if I am merely in- 
fatuated.” 
MOTHER: “Is he rich?” 
GWENDOLYN: “No.” 
MOTHER: “Then it’s infatuation, my dear.” 


missing a meal! As if be 
ing in love were something 
like crossing the Atlantic 
ae or dropping in on 
Roosevelt to “have it out!” 


HE latest illumination 

on the subject of Loy- 
ers (always excepting the 
London searchlights) jg 
thrown out by a_ learned 
lady from Denmark. The 
learned lady, who is under- 
stood to have made one or 
two matrimonial gaffes, pro- 
poses to apply her alimony 
to the endowment of a 
Chair of Love, i.s Psycholo- 
gy, its Literature and, in 
general, its Look-out-for- 
the-Engine warnings which 
inexperienced Lovers, plung- 
ing along quite blind, can- 
not be expected to see, 


HE thought is that in- 
dividuals who take this 
course and pass their exam- 
inations creditably, will not 
then be defenceless when 
the mischievous young god 
begins shooting at ’em from 
behind the trenches. They 
will be in khaki so to say, 
and have their respirators on. 
The curriculum is not 
available (the British Cen- 
sor being in rude health) 
but it is easy to conjure up 
an image of the more popu- 
lar subjects in this new de- 
partment of scholarship. 
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For 76 years an acknowl- 
edged leader in nursery 
stock for orchard and yard. 
Ask the best authority you 
know. All standard vari- 
eties and tested novelties, 
true to name and perfect 
quality. Superior packing 
—-safe delivery. No agent’s 
commission to pay. Most 
complete nursery stock in 
America. A 76-year success 
must mean superiority and 
integrity. 
Write for 


76th Annual Catalog 


It’s the standard guide—full of 
helpfulinformationto 

any planter. Don’t 
order your stock 
till you read this 
book. Send postal 
today. It’s free 
for the asking. 


Ellwanger & Barry 
Mt. Hope Nurseries 
P. 0. Box 257 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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“Good Architecture is necessarily 
harmonious with its immediate sur. 
roundings; says an authority on build 
ing. And the same is true of good plumb- 
ing,which must blend with the other 
refinements of the well-finished 
home, to maintain artistic harmony 
while serving practical ends... 

Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
meet the requirements of discriminat- 
ing taste and architectural percep- 
tion. Their presence in the house con- 
stitutes an influence in marking it 
as the property of one possessing 
appreciation of the ultra-good. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
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WE CAN SELL 
YOUR PROPERTY 








HE WHERE-TO-LIVE 

Department of Vanity 
Fair has played a part in 
a number of important real 
estate transactions—from 
the rental of a cottage at 
Bayhead to the sale of a 
large country place at 


Great Neck. 
Let us do our part for you. 


Take advantage of our 
experience in disposing of 
city or country real estate. 


WRITE FOR OUR SUG- 
GESTIONS AND IDEAS. 


Address Real Estate 
Department 


VANITY FAIR 


449 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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DO YOU LIVE IN OUTER DARKNESS? 
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© vanity Fain 


If so, Vanity Fair will soon get you out of it 


WITHOUT trouble (or expense of taxicabs) it 
will chaperone you in New York’s most frigid 
marble-and-gold society; show you the widely-dis- 
cussed paintings and sculptures; take you behind the 
scenes at the theatres; tell you what to ramble on 
about at dinners and dances; show you where to 
go shopping ; whisper addresses where you can fox- 


trot (even if you ARE happily married) ; present 
you to the more portentous metropolitan celebrities, 
give you plenty of golf and other sports; buy you 
a good dog, or a motor car ; accelerate the pulse of 
your brain, tone up your heart action; in short, 
transform you from a social back number into a 


regular Class A human being. 


EVERY ISSUE OF VANITY FAIR CONTAINS: 





THE STAGE: Entertaining first-night and 
behind-the-scenes views, and reviews of the 
newest plays, with portraits of the players. 


THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and 
portraits of the new singers, composers, 
conductors, and whatever is new about 
the old ones. 


THE ARTS: Illustrated newsand criticisms 
of the latest and most discussed pictures, 
architecture, books, sculpture and poetry. 


HUMOR: The most original and amusing 
work of our young humorous writers and 
artists in a fresh and unconventional vein. 


PEOPLE: Striking and unusual portraits 


of the celebrities who make New York 
a brilliant, fascinating merry-go-round. 


SPORTS: An up-to-date, bi-sexual pano- 
rama of golf, tennis, football, racing, polo, 
skating, and a dozen other outdoor and 
indoor sports. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By the most 
intellectually stimulating essayists, critics 
and authors-—both domestic and imported. 


DANCING: New dances, outdoor dances, 
indoor dances, rhythmic dances, cosmic 
dances and their outdoor, indoor, rhyth- 
mic and cosmic dancers. 


PARIS AND LONDON: The latest divert- 


VANITY FAIR 


CONDE NAST, Publisher 
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send you a bil 


Put your name and address on the coupon; tear it off, and en- 
close it in an envelope addressed to Vanity Fair. Put in your 
cheque for $3 if you like—if you don’t like, we will start 7.4 
your year of Vanity Fair notwithstanding, and we will —_, ~” 
l on the first of March. 


FRANK CROWNINSHIELD, Editor 
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ing news from both of these European 
capitals—and from others as well. 


FASHIONS: Fresh from Paris, London 
and New York, for all discriminating and 
well-dressed American men and women. 


DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs 
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A New Opera 


(Continued from page 37) 


in her sedan-chair, to keep a rendezvous with her 
lover Fernando, a captain of. the Spanish Royal 
Guard. Paguiro, the bull-fighter, addressing Rosa- 
rio, reminds her of a baile de candil, a lantern-ball 
popular among the lower classes, which she had at- 
tended with him, and asks her to accompany him to 
another. 

This request, strange as it may seem, was quite 
in keeping with the social manners of the time. 
The Spanish aristocracy was not averse to what we 
might call “slumming,” a pastime which gave rise 
to many interesting adventures. Goya, himself, was 
for more than a year the accepted lover of the beau- 
tiful Duchess of Alba—who is supposed to have 
been the model for his Maja desnuda. 

Fernando, the lover of the lady, unfortunately 
overhears Paguiro’s amiable offer. His suspicion is 
aroused and pride and jealousy lead him to accept 
the bull-fighter’s invitation to the ball—for himself 
as well as for Rosario! Pepa’s jealousy has also 
been awakened by her lover’s attention to the high- 
born lady. She vows to have the best of Rosario. 


HE second act shows us the ballroom for which, 
no doubt, Goya’s Fandango del candil has 
served as a model. The aristocratic maja and majo, 
Rosario and Fernando, do not make a personal suc- 
cess with their companions of lower rank. The 
haughtiness and caste pride of Fernando offend all 
in general, and Paguiro in particular. Pepa, too, 
taunts Fernando until he rages. Paquiro takes her 
part, and he and Fernando quarrel. While their 
quarrel is at its height Rosario faints. Officer and 
bull-fighter take advantage of the ensuing confusion 
and excitement to exchange a challenge for a duel. 
The third act, a tableau entitled Love and Death, 
after Goya’s Amor y Muerte, opens with a passionate 
love scene in the garden of Rosario’s palace; the 
lady in her grated window, her lover without. 
Paquiro, picturesquely muffled in his cloak, passes 
by to remind Fernando that the hour of their duel 
is at hand. Fernando, disregarding the entreaties of 
his mistress, hastens after the toreador and is mor- 
tally. wounded in the combat which takes place. 


Rosario, who has followed her lover, arrives in time 
to support him back into the garden, where he dies 
in her arms. 

Granados already enjoys the reputation in Europe 
of being one of the foremost representatives of the 
modern nationalistic school of Spanish composition. 
His clever “Maria del Carmen,” a delightful specimen 
of the typical Spanish zarzuela or operetta, scored a 
great success in Madrid in 1898, and has since been 
a favorite repertory number of every Spanish operatic 
stage. Thematic material suggested by folk-airs of 
the province of Murcia has been largely used in it. 


IS opera “Folleto,’ presented at Barcelona in 

1903, is Catalonian:in its musical flavor. He 
has also written numerous beautiful songs to the 
texts of the celebrated Catalan poet, Apeles Mestres; 
Galician folk-songs; a symphonic poem, “La nit del 
mort,” which will be played here this season, and 
much piano music. Sefor Granadgs is, as a matter 
of fact, a concert pianist of the first rank, and much 
of his piano music is well and favorably known in 
this country, notably his Danzas espanolas. Hence 
it is not strange that he should have developed some 
of the most attractive themes in his score of “Go- 
yescas” in the shape of piano pieces, and have played 
them in concert before his opera appeared. His giv- 
ing his piano pieces the same title as that of his 
opera has led to some little confusion. The well- 
known Parisian critic Maurice Touchard says of 
these piano “Goyescas”: “The effect of these scenes 
@ la Goya is increased by their national color. They 
stand for musical impressionism at its best.” 


ENOR GRANADOS says, “My aim has been to 
re-create in my music the picturesque quality and 
charm of Goya’s epoch. The music of the opera, in 
keeping with its subject has, of course, a folk-tune 
flavor and spirit, but must not be considered a mere 
development of folk-song themes. It is essentially my 
own. For months before I wrote it I steeped my- 
self in the atmosphere of genuine Spanish folk-song 
in order to secure that accent of sincerity which a 
genuine artistic treatment of the subject demanded. 
In the entire score only a short strain, a few meas- 
ures long, is an actual folk-song melody. All the 
rest is my own inspiration !” 
Everything considered, the first night of “Goyescas” 
ought to be memorable in musical annals. 
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Dementia War-Stocks 


(Continued from page 56) 
barring the Danube to Austrian battleships.” 


ND children. I have two small nephews, aged 

eleven and ten. I paid one of my periodical 
visits to them not long ago with the idea of asking 
if they would like to come to a matinee of “Treasure 
Island.” Just as I reached the door of their room, 
sounds of violent strife came through the door. [I 
was just going in to see what was the matter, when 
Rogers, the butler, an old and trusted servant who 
knew me when I was a boy, stopped me. “I 
shouldn’t, Mr. Roscoe, I really shouldn’t.” 
_ I stared at the old man. “But they’re fighting!” 
Rogers sighed. “They’ve been at it since Tuesday 
last, Mr. Roscoe. Off and on they’ve been at it the 
whole time. Master Twombley has taken umbrage at 
a somewhat ill-considered act of Master Stuyvesant’s, 
and declares he’ll get even if it takes the whole winter, 
Only Time, the Great Healer, can, I fear, effect a 
reconciliation.” And he sighed again, for he is deeply 
attached to the family. 


6¢¢ QUT what on earth is the trouble?” I asked. “It 

was like this, Mr. Roscoe,” said the old man, 
gently leading me away. “Master Twombley pooled his 
pocket-money with Master Stuyvesant and they bought 
a block of Hoboken Motor-boat on margin. The 
stock stood at fifty-three then, and when it rose to a 
hundred Master Stuyvesant, who, as you know, is of 
a cautious disposition, instructed their joint broker to 
sell—without consulting Master Twombley. The 
stock has been rising ever since, and it has been 
around seven hundred for over a week, and Master 
Twombley’s chagrin has been uncontrolable. He for- 


_gives his brother daily at nine-fifteen, his hour for 


retiring to bed,—in case he should die in the night, 
but resumes hostilities every morning punctually at 
seven-forty-five when he rises.” I gripped the old 
man by the hand, and stole silently away. 

But now I have a new system—a little system of 
my own. Every night I write n.y broker to buy 
me a thousand shares of Bethlehem Steel and then 
I write him another letter ordering him to sell a 
thousand shares. But I don’t mail the letters. 
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throws a lace wrap about her, then it 
clings; and if she lifts her gown—as 
she is apt to—it shows—not what I 
should have expected—but a jupon, and 
even that clings. What a jupon is, I 
don’t know. With my gown, I never 
wear one. These people I have described, The Man 
and The Woman,—The Snoopopaths—are, of course, 
not husband and wife, or brother and sister, or any- 
thing so simple and old-fashioned as that. She is 
someone else’s wife. She is The Wife of the Other 
Man. Just what there is, for the reader, about other 
men’s wives, I don’t understand. I know tons of 
them that I wouldn’t walk round a block for. But 
the reading public goes wild over them. The old- 
fashioned heroine was unmarried. That spoiled the 
whole story. You could see the end from the begin- 
ning. But with Another Man’s Wife, the way is 
blocked. Something has got to happen that would 
seem almost obvious to any one. 


E writer, therefore, at once puts the two snoopos 
—The Man and The Woman—into a frightfully 
indelicate position. The more indelicate it is, the 
better. Sometimes she gets into his motor by acci- 
dent after the theater, or they both engage the draw- 
ing-room of a Pullman car by mistake, or else, best 
of all, he is brought accidentally into her room at a 
hotel at night. There is something about a hotel 
room at night, apparently, which throws the modern 
reader into convulsions. It is always easy to arrange 
a scene of this sort. For example, taking the sample 
beginning that I gave above, The Man—whom I left 
sitting at the cabaret table above, rises unsteadily—it 
is the recognized way of rising in a cabaret—and, 
settling the reckoning with the waiter, staggers into 
the street. For myself I never do a reckoning with 
the waiter. I just pay the bill as he adds it, and 
take a chance on it. 


S The Man staggers into the “night air,” the 

writer has time—just a little time, for the modern 
reader is impatient—to explain who he is and why 
he staggers. He is rich. That goes without saying. 
All clean-limbed men with straight legs are rich. 
He owns copper mines in Montana. All well-tubbed 
millionaires do. But he has left them, left every- 
thing because of the Other Man’s Wife. It was that 
or madness—or worse. He had told himself so a 
thousand times. (This little touch about “worse” 
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(Continued from page 63) 


I don’t just understand 
what the “worse” means. But snoopopathic readers 
reach for it with great readiness.) So The Man 
had come to New York (the only place where stories 
are allowed to be laid) under an assumed name, to 
forget, to drive her from his mind. He had plunged 
into the mad round of,—I never could find it myself, 
but it must be there, and as they all plunge into it, 
it must be as full as a sheet of Tanglefoot is of flies. 

“As The Man walked home to his hotel, the cool, 
night air steadied him, but his brain is still filled 
with the fumes of the wine he had drunk.” Notice 
these “fumes.” It must be great to float round with 
them in one’s brain, where they apparently lodge. 
I have often tried to find them, but I never can. 
Again and again I have said, “Waiter, bring me a 
Scotch whiskey and soda with fumes.” But I can 
never get them. 

Thus goes The Man to his hotel. Now it is in a 
room in this same hotel that The Woman is sitting 
and in which she has crumpled up the telegram. It is 
to this hotel that she has come when she left her 
husband, a week ago. The readers know, without 
even being told, that she left him “to work out her 
own salvation”—driven, by his cold brutality, beyond 
the breaking point. And there is laid upon her 
soul, as she sits there with clenched hands, the 
dust and ashes of a broken marriage and a love- 
less life, and the knowledge, too late, of all that 
might have been. 

And it is to this hotel that The Woman’s Hus- 
band is following her. 

But The Man does not know that she is in the 
hotel; nor that she has left her husband; it is only 
accident that brings them together. And it is only 
by accident that he has come into her room, at 
night, and stands there—rooted to the threshold. 


is used in all the stories. 


OW as a matter of fact, in real life, there’s 
nothing at all in the simple fact of walking into 
the wrong room of a hotel by accident. You merely 
apologize and go out. ‘I had this experience myself 
only a few days ago. I walked right into a lady’s 
room—next door to my own. But I simply said, 


-she fronted him. 
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“Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought this 
was No. 343.” 

“No,” she said, “this is 341.” 

She did not rise and “confront” me, 
as they always do in the snoopopathic 
stories. Neither did her eyes flash, nor 
her gown cling to her as she rose. Nor was her 
gown made of “rich old stuff.” No, she merely went 
on reading her newspaper. 

“IT must apologize,” I said, “I am a little short- 
sighted, and very often a one and a three look so 
alike that I can’t tell them apart. I’m afraid—” 

“Not at all,” said the lady. “Good evening.” 

“You see,” I added, “this room and my room 
being so alike, and mine being 343 and this being 
341, I walked in before I realized that instead of 
walking into 343 I was walking into 341.” 

She bowed in silence, without speaking, and I 
felt that it was now the part of exquisite tact to 
retire quietly without further explanation, or at 
least with only a few murmured words about the 
possibility of to-morrow being even colder than to- 
day. I did so, and the affair ended with complete 
savoir faire on both sides. 

But the Snoopopaths, Man and Woman, can’t do 
this sort of thing, or, at any rate, the snoopopathic 
writer won’t let them. The opportunity is too good 
to miss. As soon as The Man comes into The 
Woman’s‘room—before he knows who she is, for she 
has her back to him—he gets into a condition dear to 
all snoopopathic readers, 

His veins simply “surged.” 
his temples in mad pulsation. His breath “came and 
went in quick, short pants.” (This last might perhaps 
be done by one of the hotel bellboys, but otherwise 
it is hard to imagine.) 

And The Woman—‘“Noiseless as his step had been, 
she seemed to sense his presence. A wave seemed 
to sweep over her—” She turned and rose “fronting 
him full.” This doesn’t mean that he was full when 
Her gown—but we know about 
that already— “It was a coward’s trick,” she panted, 


His brain beat against 


OW if The Man had had the kind of savoir 

faire that I have, he would have said: “Oh, 
pardon me! I see this room is 341. My own room 
is 343, and to me a one and a three often look so 
alike that I seem to have walked into 341 while 
looking for 343.” And he could have explained in 
two words that he had no (Continued on page 114) 
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idea that she was in New York, was 
not following her, and not proposing 
to interfere with her in any way. And 
she would have explained also in two 
sentences why and how she came to be 
there. But this wouln’t do. Instead 
of it, The Man and The Woman go through the 
grand snoopopathic scene which is so intense that 
it needs what is really a new kind of language to 
convey it. 

“Heléne,” he croaked, reaching out his arms— 
his voice tensed with the infinity of his desire. 

“Back,” she iced. And then, “Why have you come 
here?” she hoarsed. “What business have you 
here?” 

“None,” he glooped, “none. I have no business.” 
They stood sensing one another. 

“T thought you were in Philadelphia,” she said— 
her gown clinging to every fibre of her as she spoke. 

“I was,” he wheezed. 

“And you left it?” she sharped, her voice tense. 

“I left it,’ he said, his voice glumping as he 
spoke. “Need I tell you why?” He had come near- 
er to her. She could hear his pants as he moved. 

“No, no,” she gurgled. “You left it. It is enough. 
I can understand”—she looked bravely up at him— 
“I can understand any man leaving it.” Then as he 
moved still nearer to her, there was the sound of a 
sudden swift step in the corridor. The door opened 
and there stood before them—The Other Man, the 
Husband of The Woman—Edward Dangerfield. 


HIS, of course, is the grand snoopopathic cli- 

max, when the author gets all three of them— 
The Man, The Woman, and The Woman’s Husband 
—in a hotel room at night. But notice what hap- 
ens. 
: He stood in the opening of the doorway looking 
at them, a slight smile upon his lips. “Well?” he 
said. Then he entered the room and stood for a 
moment quietly looking into The Man’s face. 

“So,” he said, “it was you.” He walked into the 
room and laid the light coat that he had been carry- 
ing over his arm upon the table. He drew a cigar 
case from his waistcoat pocket. 

“Try one of these Havanas,” he said. Observe 
the calm of it. This is what the snoopopath loves— 
no rage, no blustering—calmness, cynicism. He 
walked over towards the mantelpiece and laid his 
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(Continued from page 112) 


“It was cold this evening,’ he said. He walked 
over to the window and gazed a moment into the 
dark. 

“This is a nice hotel,” he said. (This scene is what 
the author and the reader love; they hate to let it 
go. They'd willingly keep the man walking up and 
down for hours saying “Well!’”) 

The Man raised his head! “Yes, it’s a good 
hotel,” he said. Then he let his head fall again. 


HIS kind of thing goes on until, if possible, the 
reader is persuaded into thinking that there is 
nothing going to happen. Then:— 

“He turned to The Woman. ‘Go in there,’ he 
said, pointing to the bedroom door. Mechanically 
she obeyed.” This, by the way, is the first intima- 
tion that the reader has that the room in which they 
were sitting was not a bedroom. The two men were 
alone. Dangerfield walked over to the chair where 
he had thrown his coat. 

“I bought this coat in St. Louis last fall,” he said. 
His voice was quiet, even, passionless. Then from 
the pocket of the coat he took a revolver and laid 
it on the table. Marsden watched him without a 
word. 

“Do you see this pistol?” said Dangerfield. 

Marsden raised his head a moment and let it sink. 


F course the ignorant reader keeps wondering 
why he doesn’t explain. But how can he? 
What is there to say? He has been found out of his 
own room at night. The penalty for this in all the 
snoopopathic stories, is death. It is understood that 
in all the New York hotels the night porters shoot a 
certain number of men in the corridors every night. 
“When we married,” said Dangerfield, glancing at 
the closed door as he spoke, “I bought this and the 
mate to it—for her—just the same, with the mono- 
gram on the butt—see! And I said to her, ‘If things 
ever go wrong between you and me, there is always 
this way out.’” 
He lifted the pistol from the table, examining its 
mechanism. He rose and walked across the room till 
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in his hand, its barrel pointing straight 
at Marsden’s heart. Marsden never 
moved. Then as the two men- faced 
one another thus, looking into one an- 
other’s eyes, their ears caught a sound 
from behind the closed door of the inner 
room—a sharp, hard metallic sound as if some one 
in the room within had raised the hammer of a 
pistol—a jeweled pistol like the one in Dangerfield’s 
hand. 

And then— 

A loud report, and with it—a cry, the cry of a 
woman, one shrill despairing cry— 

Or no, hang it,—I can’t consent to end up a 
story in that fashion, with the dead woman prone 
across the bed, the smoking pistol, with a jewel on 
the hilt, still clasped in her hand,—the red blood 
welling over the white laces of her gown—while the 
two men gaze down upon her cold face with horror 
in their eyes. Not a bit. Let’s end it like this:— 

“A shrill despairing cry,—‘Ed! Charlie! Come 
in here quick! Hurry! The steam coil has blown 
out a plug!. You two boys quit talking and come 
in here, for Heaven’s sake, and fix it.’” 

And indeed if the reader will look back he will 
see there is nothing in the dialogue to preclude it. 
He was misled, that’s all. I merely said that Mrs. 
Dangerfield had left her husband a few days before, 
So she had—to do some shopping in New York. 
She thought it mean of him to follow her. And I 
never said that Mrs. Dangerfield had any connec- 
tion whatever with The Woman with whom Marsden 
was in love. Not at all. He knew her, of course, 
because he came from Brick City. But she had 
thought he was in Philadelphia, and naturally she 
was surprised to see him back in New York. That’s 
why she exclaimed “Back!” And as a matter of 
plain fact, you can’t pick up a revolver without its 
pointing somewhere. No one said he meant to fire it. 

In fact, if the reader will glance back at the dia- 
logue—I know he has no time to, but if he does— 
he will see that, being something of a snoopopath 
himself, he has invented the whole story. 


66 LOWN out a plug!” the man murmured, as 

he wandered back again into the cabaret that 
he had left an hour before, still besplotched with 
color. “Blown out a plug! I think I must have. 
Waiter. Bring me some fumes.” 








hat upon it. He set his boot upon the fender. he stood with his back against the door, the pistol 
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NEW YORK 


Bonbons--- 
Chocolates 


For all occas- 
ions Maillard’s 
confectionsare 
appropriate 
and welcome. 
Perfection in 
quality, purity 
and flavor. 


Bonbonnieres of exclu- 
sive design imported 
from Paris for Mail- 
lard Bonbons and 
Chocolates. Your pur- 
chases packed for safe 
dispatch and delivered 


to any address on 
request. 


FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
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HAVE YOU ANYTHING NOT ABOUT WAR?—By Brinkerhoff 
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Planning to Build? 


If so, an investment of $3 for 
The Architectural Record 


may save you hundreds of dollars 





ACH month you will find in The 
Architectural Record a careful se- 
lection of the best work of leading archi- 
tects, with one hundred or more illustra- 
tions. 


And in the business section are described, in most 
cases with illustrations, the latest and best building ma- 
terials as well as the specialties and furnishings which 
add so much to the comfort, convenience and value of 
the modern home. 


From a reading of The Architectural Record and -a 
study of its illustrations, you are sure to get suggestions 
and ideas that will help you to solve the many knotty 
problems that arise to confuse the home builder, 
whether the question be the best exterior to harmonize 
with natural surroundings; the most convenient ar- 
rangement of rooms, halls, stairways and porches; the 
use of the latest labor saving devices and conveniences; 
the selection of the best building materials and the 
most. appropriate furnishings; or the most attractive 
arrangement of shrubbery. 


How much better it will be, when you come to con- 
sult your own architect, to be posted on these and 
similar questions. 


Special 15 Months’ Offer 


You may by promptly returning the 
coupon below—receive three extra issues 
with your subscription—a total of 15 at- 
tractive and valuable numbers for only $3— 
the regular yearly price. 

Your subscription will be entered for a 
full year, starting with February, and you 
will also receive free the valuable issues of 
November, December and January. 


To accept this 15 months’ offer, please mail the 
coupon promptly. 


The Architectural Record 
|e eee ee TT 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD V. F. 2-16 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Send me free the issues of November, December and January, and 
enter my subscription for a full year starting with February, 1916, for 
which find $3 herewith. (Add $.60 for Canada—$1.00 for foreign). 
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Why Long for Europe 
and Its Baths? 


The most effective baths in the world are at Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Here you find a great Sanitarium plant, embracing over thirty 
buildings. These include two great hotel structures, with most 
modern and luxurious accommodations; several large dormitories, 
and numerous comfortable cottages where one may live in homelike 
surroundings. These, with a fine,modern hospital recently com- 
pleted, and the great baths, gymnasiums, laboratories, libraries, rec- 
reation grounds and other extensive facilities constitute the great- 
est health resort in the world. 


All kinds of equipment for administering bath treatments, elec- 
trical treatments, vibratory treatments, exercise treatments and 
other scientific means of relieving suffering and up-building health 
are to be found here. 


The staff of nearly forty Physicians and Surgeons includes many 
Specialists of international reputation. These are assisted by an able 
corps of specially trained nurses, dietitians, laboratory experts, mas- 
seurs and other helpers. 


You could not possibly be more comfortable in Europe at peace 
while, with Europe at war, the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the most 
desirable health resort in the world. 


The climate of the lower Michigan peninsula is among the most 
remarkable in the world. It is salubrious-all the year ’round. The 
temperature is rarely very hot and seldom very cold. 


If you need a special diet, either for reducing weight or adding 
it, this is the place for you because the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the 
leading diet institution of the world. The menus are wide in variety 
and Battle Creek Sanitarium cooking is famous for its excellence. 
Dieting is no hardship where you can get so many delicious things 
to eat—good but not harmful. 


Easily reached via direct New York Central and Grand Trunk 
through lines. Within a night’s journey of New York, less than 
three hours from Detroit and only four hours from Chicago. One 
of the finest trains in the world leaves Grand Central Station, 
New York, every afternoon at five o’clock and arrives in Battle 
Creek the next morning at ten o’clock—just after breakfast. A 
comfortable limousine from the Sanitarium meets all trains. 


Titled and famous people from Europe made this their watering 
place long before the outbreak of war and now Battle Creek is more 
famous than ever. Write for fully illustrated descriptive book- 
lets telling the story of this most remarkable of all health resorts. 
Address Box 119, Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. 













































The two setters which won the National Field 
Trials, at work in Washington, D.C. 


This is the Bedlington, a dog with a long history 
in the English border counties and one with alto- 
gether too many good points to be neglected as it 
has been in the past on this side of the water. Thus 
far there are few followers of the breed here, but 
several of the English breeders have evinced signs 
of a strong return to the fancy of late, notably H. 
K. McClausland of Tunbridge Wells, and a gentle 
reflection of this may be confidently expected in 
America. The Bedlington has a number of points 
in common with the Dandie Dinmont and the two 
varieties are doubtless descended from some common 
strain of the old border hounds. The ears and the 
characteristic top-knot or crest they share and these 
peculiarities are found in no other of the terrier 
breeds. The history of the Bedlington is a long and 
honorable one and it is said that pedigrees in this 
breed can be traced farther back than in any other 
save, perhaps, the greyhounds and some foxhound 
packs. 


F the pages of history could be turned back or if 
some contemporary dog lover had made an accu- 
rate portrait of the Bedlingtons of that day it is 
doubtful if they would be recognized as the pro- 
genitors of the dog as we know it, but the breed in 
true lines goes back nearly a century at least. One 


of the troubles which this good breed has 
always met in this country, as well as in 
England, is the fact that its peculiar idio- 
syncrasies of coat have laid it open to a 
chance for faking of which less scrupulous 
breeders and judges have not been slow to 
take advantage. The highly important top- 
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(Continued from page 69) 


topknot, is probably unattainable by honest means; 
but if this chimerical goal is relinquished and the 
more sound type of a mixed coat is bred for, much 
of the temptation to trim for the ring will be done 
away with, to the lasting benefit of the breed. The 
Bedlington is worth cultivating. He has a quiet dis- 
position, is faithful and, if too odd looking to be a 
beauty, has at least the great virtue of courage, for 
he is perhaps the gamest of all the game terrier clan, 


NE of the fine varieties of which one sees all 

too little at the bench shows is the Irish wolf- 
hound, a good example of which is illustrated in 
this issue. 
that it is an example of the recreation of a variety 
which had been entirely lost. The breed as we 
know it to-day is hardly more than a quarter of a 
century old, yet it harks back to one of the oldest 
breeds in canine literature, the Irish wolfdog, which 
was celebrated in story and legend before the Chris- 
tian era. This fine dog which seems to have been 
of two general kinds, rough and smooth coated, was 
the hero of many a tale (Continued on page 118) 


The Irish wolfhound, “Challenger,” of the Closeburn 


Kennels 
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Colonel Ruppert’s St. Bernard, “Boy 
Blue,” notable for his fine head 


knot of silky, woolly hair has been a difficult 
thing to combine, without trimming and doc- 
toring, with a body coat that has a good 
sprinkling of hard, or wire, hairs. The 
trouble has been that for the bench a real 
wire body coat has been sought, whereas 
the breed originally had a mixed coat. The 
one ideal, a true wire body coat and silky 
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RAFFETTO’S| 


Marrons Glace | 
by mail 








[REE ESC iS 

Y%{ pound box - - - 30 cents 

14 pound box - - - 60 cents 
Sent Postpaid Anywhere 


OU should know thiscon- 

fection of charm—those 
delicious whole French | 
chestnuts that have been | 
preserved in asyrup of va- 
nilla and come to you glaced 
with a crystalline coating of 
purest sugar. 


May we send one of the 
new packages we have ar- 
ranged that this fresh de- 
light may reach you delight- 
fully fresh? 


G. B. RAFFETTO 


408 West 
13th Street 


NewYork 

























This Summer—The Ideal 


Get rid of the inefficient horse-drawn mower with ell its 
annoyance—do away with a squad of hand-propelled 

rass cutting machines. This summer use the [desl, the 
ia mower that pushes itself. 


Give your lawn double the care, more cheaply, more 
efficiently, and in much less time than by either of the 
old methods of mowing. The Ideal, with its simple re- 
liable clutch and automobile throttle control, stands un- 
equalled in the field of lawn mowing contrivances. 
Write to us for particulars—now, before 
grass begins to grow in the spring. 
THE IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
R. E. OLDS, Chai 423 Kal Street, Lansing, Michigan 


-00 








Deafness 


Mastered 
coe 


"THE day of imperfect hear- 
ing is past. Science rivals 
nature in the marvelous New 
1916 thin receiver model 
Mears Ear Phone—the world’s 
greatest hearing device for the 
deaf, it transmits sound without 
blur. Write today for our 


special direct from the laboratory 
price and 15 days’ free trial offer. 


Perfect Aid to Hearing 


The Mears is the only scientific instru- 
ment for the deaf. It marvelously covers 96 
degrees of sound—every range of tone of 
the human ear. A touch of the finger ad- 
Justs it. 

15 Days’ This wonderful instrument 
F, Use ™ be tried for 15 days to 

ree S€ prove its value before pur- 
chasing. Write today for free book and 


name of satisfied users in your own state. 


Book FREE, Our free book is a 


" highly valuable trea- 
tise on deafness. Send for it today. Get our 
special fifteen days’ free trial offer and low 
direct laboratory price. If you live in or 
near New York, call for free demonstra- 
tion; otherwise 

write. Do it today. 
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MEARS EAP 
PHONE CO. 
Inc. 


Desk 2302 
45 W. 34th Street 
New York City 
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T TANSDOWNE 


—the fabric that “came in” with a 
former vogue of the wide skirt—and remained 
continuously in use through all of fashion’s 
changes, because of its inimitable qualities, 
is naturally much favored in the present style 
movement. It is known to every woman, of: 
course. Forty inches wide; fine and soft in 
texture, yet with desirable firmness in the 
weave. Remarkable in its lightings and 
shadings—appealing to the designer with an 
eye forcolor and 
effect. Your deal- 
er can supply you; 
or the makers will 
send samples of 
forty shades on re- 
quest. 

The introduction of 
DEBBYEFF—a new 
silk-and-wool fabric by 
the makers of Lans- 


downe, isalsoannounced. 


Both fabrics perforated 





STAKING A LARKSPUR 


Wherein Anne Douglas Sedgwick, author of‘ ‘Tante,” re- 
counts the gallant fight of a dowdy little wife to get back 
her husband from a high-born hussy. A long short story 
backgrounded by the war and told in that marvelous sar- 
donic, blurless style which Anne Douglas Sedgwick handles 
with such gratifying ease. 


THE GET-AWAY 


A delightful serio-comic short story by May Heaton Vorse 
turning upon the awful question whether a man should or 
should not limit his love-making to his wife or fiancée. The 
author declares that the story is pure propaganda in the 
interest of terrorized men. 


ALIBI 


A golf story by Holworthy Hall featuring the aged pluto- 
crat whose scores undergo such splendid improvement in 
retrospect, and who is the center of a diabolically ingenious 
plot, based on his weakness, to separate him and a large sum 
of money. 


WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW 


That is, about women. Alice Duer Miller, in this delight- 
ful short story, attempts to indicate a small area of that vast 
desert of male ignorance. 


A TOUCH OF SUN 


The Yews, a certain street in a certain town, had Culture; 
all the inhabitants said so. It was a railroad-builder from 
the West who brought his family to the Yews and shattered 
its confidence in itself. William J. Neidig tells how he did it. 


THE COLLABORATORS 


A remarkable short story, by Albert Kinross, of a rare kind— 
a tale of today that actually does possess the thrill and the 
glamor of really great romance. 


CHILDREN OF HOPE 


The continuation of Stephen Whitman’s serial about three 
lovely heroines and the artistic life; a story with a great deal 
of the appeal of ‘“Trilby.” 























—every three yards 
on the selvage 








(After all, though, this is little more than half the con- 
tents of the February CENTURY. There are also seventy- 

id pages of articles and essays that tell important things 
entertainingly as well as authoritatively; verse of the kind 
that gives THE CENTURY its acknowledged magazine 
leadership; and pictures for everything that a picture can 
help, as well as pictorial art features printed for their 
own sake—and worth it.) 


Young Woman’s 
Lansdowne Frock 
Copy of a Chéruit model. 
Coral, pearl gray, ciel 
blue, pommery, Spring 
green, carmine,rose, maiz 
or white LANSDOWNE. 
Bodice of same material 
with chiffon sleeves; or of 
silver lace with rosebud 
trimming. Ribbon velvet 
girdle drawing in bodice 
so that it bobs out to a 
scalloped edge: this motif 
repeated with a flaring 
Anish to the upper skirt 
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Use note-paper if you prefer. But most people 


find this pon very convenient. Tear along this line. 








Aren’t you a CENTURY kind of person? Why bother to buy every time? 


The Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00, for which send THE CENTURY for one year 
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of courage and devotion: in the brave old days. It 
was a valued possession. moreover, and the Rev. 
Edmund Hogan, in 
his “History of the 
Irish Wolfdog,” 
says, writing of the 
First Century, that 
the King of Ulster 
and the King of 
Connaught each of- 
fered the King of 
Leinster 6,000 cows, 
a chariot and horses 
for a famous wolf- 
dog and finally 
went to war with 
him over the pos- 
session of the ani- 
mal. At a later day 
Nicholas Cox in 
his “Gentleman’s 
Recreation,” refer- 
ring to conditions 
about 1675, says: 


6¢ ALTHOUGH 

we have no 
wolves in England 
at present, yet it is 
certain that here- 
tofore we had routs 
of them, as_ they 
have to this very 
day in Ireland; and 
in that country are 
bred a race of greyhounds which are commonly 
called wolfdogs, which are strong, fleet and bear a 
natural enmity to the wolf. Now in these grey- 
hounds of that nation there is an incredible force 
and boldness, so that they are in great estimation, 
and much sought after in foreign parts, so that the 
King of Poland makes use of them in his hunting 
of beasts of force and fierce creatures of the field.” 


BEALS 


Pom, “St. Julian” 





Mrs. H. McK. Pultz, with her champion 


HERE is reference too to Irish greyhounds, by 

which were meant the wolfdogs doubtless, in 
Taylor’s “Penniless Pilgrimage,” published in 1618 
and quoted by James Watson. Taylor is speaking 
of the Scotch deerhound primarily, from which the 
reincarnated Irish wolfhound of to-day has been 
bred in part. His specific reference is to one of the 
great red deer hunts given by the Earl of Marx. 


66 HE manner of hunting is this,” 

he says; “five or six hundred 
men doe rise early in the morning and 
they doe disperse themselves various 
ways, and seven, eight or even ten 
miles compass they doe bring or chase 
the deer in many heards (two, three 
or four hundred in a heard) to such 
or such a place, as the nobleman 
shall appoint them. Then when the 
day is come, the Lords and gentle- 
men of their companies doe ride or 
go to the said places, sometimes wad- 
ing up to their middles through 
bournes and rivers, and them they 
being come to the place, doe lye down 
on the ground till these foresaid 
scouts, which are called trinc- 
kell, doe bring down the deer; 
but as the proverb says of a bad 
cook, so trinckell men doe lick 
their own fingers, for besides 
their bows and arrows which 
they carry with them we can 
hear now and then a harque- 
busse going off, which they doe 
seldom discharge in vain; then 
after we had stayed three hours 
or thereabouts, we might per- 
ceive the deer appear in the hills 
round about us (their heads 
making a show like a wood), 
which being followed close by the trinckell, are 
chased down into the valley where wee lay; 
then all the valley on each side being waylaid 
with a hundred couple of strong Irish grey- 
hounds they are let loose as- occasion serves, 
upon the heard of deer, that with the dogs, BEALS 
gunnes, arrowes, durks and daggars, in the 
space of two houres four-score fat deer were 





Mrs. A. McClure Halley’s Pekingese, 
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slaine, which after were disposed, some one way 
and some another, twenty or thirty miles; and more 
than enough left for us to make merry withal at our 
rendezvous.” 


HE Scottish deerhound, the Borzoi and the 

Great Dane have all been used to bring to its 
present state the new race of Irish wolfhounds, and 
the stately dog as we now know it surely does 
credit to the group of enthusiasts who had the cour- 
age to set up an ideal of what the desired dog 
should be and then breed to it rather than adopt 
the easier method of adapting a standard to an exi- 
isting type. Strength, speed, dignity and courage 
mark the fine variety which has resulted from this 
excellent work and it is gratifying to see that each 
year at the Westminster and other shows more of 
these fine animals are benched. Some of the fol- 
lowers of the breed in this country are T. Douglas 
Robinson, W. H. Browning, Mrs. Frederick Pruyn, 
Mrs. Parker Corning, Mrs. Stephen C. Clark, Mrs. 
F. Ambrose Clark, Joseph McAleenan, George Gor- 
don Moore, William H. Leslie, and Dr. Joseph M. 
Creamer. The dog is essentially a big fellow and 
size should always be bred for, but it is well to re- 
member that with great height often go weak pas- 
terns and_ hocks 
and never to for- 
get the necessity, 
in such a breed as 
this, of great bone 
development. Al- 
though the war, 
naturally, has put 
a damper on the 
English dog world 
as well as_ every 
other normal ac- 
tivity of British 
life many of the 
famous _ shows 
continue to be 
held. The ter- 
riers are particu- 
larly strong _ this 
year, to judge by 
the gossip that 
drifts across the 


“Glenwood Pekin Dum Dum” Atlantic. 
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MME. ROSE 


Gowns Reconstructed 
AND MADE TO ORDER 


I want to impress this fact on all women— 














design, workmanship and fit. 


United States and Canada. 


or Waist 
intend to 


return mail. 


I do not just remodel Gowns, but reconstruct them— 
making a completely new creation far surpassing the 
original in individuality, artistic conception, beauty of 


I challenge any concern either in New York or Paris 
to produce gowns superior to those made by me. For 
the past 30 years I have made and reconstructed gowns 
for the most prominent and fashionable women in the 


Send any Gown, Tailored Suit, Coat 

uu are dissatisfied with or 
iscard to meforan estimate. 
‘ I will give you price and full particulars 


meet with yourapproval, I will gladly re- 













is law. 






f the price does not 





I spend $350,000,000 a year. 


My business is with women. 


These women are among the most 
prosperous in every city, town and 
village in the country. 


They can afford to buy anything 
within reason which | recommend. 


It is their money which | spend. 


They come to me to know how they should 
spend it. My advice is acted upon. My word 
In short, I am one of the greatest 
purchasing influences in the United States. 


: turn thegown to you by express prepaid. 








Above all, my prices are 








extremely reasonable 


MME. ROSE 


“The Shop That Brings Paris to Your Door’’ 
11% and 13 West 39th St. 
Opp. Lord & Taylor 
New York City 


Telephone, Bryant 2771 





















To give authority to my recommendations, 
to know what these women should get for 
their money, to learn how may best spend 
their money, I depend largely upon a 
monthly fashion magazine. 


That magazine is Le Costume 
Royal. 


And | am the dressmaker. 
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Fegaien 7 Phyllis Dainty 

goes by rail, 

Her spic-and-spanness does not 
fail. 

Her skin is clear and soft and 
bright, 

On road of soot or anthracite. 

“For travelling,” she says, “‘is 
pleasure with 


P apier P oudré ec 
“ ” 
ye aresor 
CLIC Leh-car-ez-0r) 
H<: do you care for your 
H complexion when you trav- 
el? Is it the healthful, 
sanitary way? 
The daintiest, safest and pleas- 
antest way to use powder when 
travelling or at any time, is the 
Papier Poudré“Lehcaresor” way, 
sanitary, healthful and conven- 
ient. A fresh leaf each time—a 
fresh look to the complexion with 
each leaf. 
Papier Poudré, “‘Lehcaresor” leaves are 


antiseptically pure—soft as rose-petals 
ted with the best 
French powder. 


Slip a book of Papier Poudré “‘Lehcare- 

sor’ leaves in your hand the next 

time you travel. You will notice a real 

difference in your appearance and in 
our enjoyment of the trip. 

Be sure and ask for “Lehcaresor” at 
“your favorite shop” and get the gen- 
uine imported Papier Poudré leaves. 
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Special Offer 
Send 2c. 

in slamps for 

sample booklet 


Tints 
White, Rose, 
Rachel and 
Sunburn Tint © 
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The Genuine Papier Poudré is ‘‘Lehcaresor” 
Sizes, 25c and 50c. 


PAPIER POUDRE, Ltd. 
London, England 
NewYork Address, 5A West 22nd Street, N. Y. 
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“The most graphic 
piece of fiction 
that has been 
written about the 
war,” is what you 
will say after you 
read ““The Pari- 
sian”. ‘This story 
came to us from 
Alden Brooks, an 
absolutely un- 
known author. It 
will remind you of 
one of Tolstoi’s 
war stories writ- 
ten about the 
battle of Sebasto- 
pol. It will leave 
an impression that 
will last in your 
mind. Read it 

in the January 


22d issue of 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 























Proper Garb 
For Your 











LaMode 
is the 
service dress 
de luxe—the 
correct ap- 
parel for the 
maid, in the 
most exclu- 
sive house- 
hold. Dain- 
tiness, 
j Or durabil- 
WAYSD ity, and 
i“ 309 practic- 

1 ability 
are the 
earmarks of 
these . high- 
standard 
service dres- 
ses—there is 
a re ee success, ex- 


No. 333—Sameas No.309, perience and 

~ in — or — training behind 
otton Pongee . $3. es 

No. 461—Same only in} \..¥; Garment 

White Cotton Pongee, earing the 


name 





These Service 
Frocks are 

Exceptionally 
Smart 


The dress- 
es shown 
are two 
of our 
most popu- 
lar crea- 
tions. Ask 
any reli- 
able dealer 
to show 
you the La 
Mode Line. 


No. 473—In 
White Cotton 
Pongee . $4.00 F . 
No. 474—Same 
as No. 473, but 
in White Mer- 
cerized Oxford 
$5.00 


















No. 356—Same, 
but in Black or 
Grey Cotton 
Pongee . 


Write for our at- 
tractive little 
booklet oe en- 
titled, “Your 
Maid, and How 
She Should Dress” 


HAYS & GREEN 


352 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
PRICES APPLY TO U.S.A. 





























“However, the less a man wears, 
within reason, the better, partic- 
ularly if he has to make any 
physical effort. And this holds true 
for hot as well as cold climates. 
Because of the condensation in the 
clothing of body moisture, a heavy, 
closely-woven wool garment is un- 
Satisfactory in any climate. From 
a non-conductor of heat it becomes 
a conductor. The more nearly the 
wool approximates its original 
fleeciness the better. 

“All woolen coverings are warm 
because of the heated -air which 
they hold in the interstices of the 
fabric, and the more porous that 
fabric the warmer it is. For this 
reason no closely-woven cotton or 
other material should be worn un- 
derneath the woolen garment, as 
it renders the outer garment in- 
efficient. The closely-woven wind- 


proof cover should always be on the outside. ; 
“A sportsman often goes into the woods over- 
Not an ounce more than is 


loaded with clothing. 


Knickerbockers are 
preferable to long 
trousers for skat- 
ing. They are less 
clumsy, and do not 
soak up the snow 
as long trousers are 
apt to do, $8 





A sheep-lined waist- 
coat useful for re- 
inforcing the wind 
of a leather coat— 
resisting qualities 
with the addition of 
a warmth - giving 
fleece lining, $4.50 


necessary for warmth should be taken. 
of a woolen sweater is minimized to a considerable 
extent when it is worn over a flannel shirt. 


A waistcoat of 
moleskin designed 
to be worn under a 
tweed Norfolk. The 
lapels are arranged 
so that they mal be 
buttoned across the 
throat, $10 





The value 


The 


Shopping for the Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 71) 












Mackinaws have 
been known favor- 
ably for some time 
and widely used for 
outdoor sports. 
They are made on 
the warmth-without 
-weight principle. 








VANITY FAIR 


















shirt should be large enough to 
go on the outside. An angora 
sweater, covered with a _loose- 
fitting flannel shirt—not coat cut— 
would be a light, warm arrange- 
ment for a fisherman in the spring 
when there is a bite to the air. 
If windy, a light parka would be 
the best outer garment. Probably 
few sportsmen would have courage 
enough to wear so unconventional 
a garment; so a regular hunter’s 
coat of this material, large enough 
to fit loosely, would complete the 
attire for the upper part of the 
body. Soft and very light woolen 
knickerbockers are best for the legs 
—with long stockings. . . 

Mr. Fiala has here described 
an outfit that, with a few changes, 
would be ideal for the skater. 
And if you will consult the gar- 
ments on page 71, I believe you 


will see how they apply. The first coat, on the left, 
is of corduroy, lined with thick, woolly fleece. The 
corduroy forms the outer, wind-proof covering. The 
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CIGARETTES 


FOR THE EDUCATED TASTE 


Among the discriminating, tc whom refinement comes as a 
second nature and who are able to gratify any desire, you will 
find the best of everything. The acceptance of any article by 
these people places on it the stamp of approval. 


SHAHDUR CIGARETTES 


are not like others because there are no others like them. They 
are an unusually rich blend of the best the Orient affords. 
That is why so many of the cultured have selected the Shahdur 
for their individual cigarette. 
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or cork tip. 


any way dissatis 


you your copy. 


114-B East 28th 





cigarettes are made, is Y 


Actual size of No. 2 large size Shahdur 


Trial Box of 10 Large Size Cigarette 
Mailed Postpaid for 30 Cents 


Just mention this ad and, with your name and 
address, slip three dimes into an envelope, stating 
whether you prefer mild or medium blend, plain 


Your money will be returned at once if you are in 
fied. You need not return any of 
the cigarettes. Just say you are displeased, and 
back goes your 30 cents without argument. 
Monogram and crested cigarettes made to order 
All Shipments Are Made In Plain Packages 
One copy of a Beautiful Booklet, ; telling how our 
RS. Ask us to mail 


TCHARIC, SIMLEH & COMPANY, Inc. OE- 
New York City 


Be oa 























Alfred Dunhill’s 
Standard Bruyére Pipe 


ALL SHAPES 


These pipes are cut from the old Bruytre Root—which is 
imported from Italy exclusively by Alfred Dunhill, London. 
It smokes cool and sweet from the first and does not become 
saturated as a pipe cut from the more porous French briar. 


All Alfred Dunhill’s pipes are fitted with a loose Aluminum tube. This 
tube extends from inside the bowl,to the tip of the mouthpiece. 


Warranty—A new pipe given if any fault is found 


With an Inner Tube, the pipe never requires cleaning, for with a fresh 
tube the pipe is clean. Owing to the remarkable heat-absorbing proper- 
ties of aluminum, Dunhill’s Pipes smoke much cooler. 


Order by number. U 
send carri: 


$3.50 Each 








carriage prepai 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES 


M M IMPORTING COMPANY 


1 East 45th Street, NEW YORK 





ie seosiet of $3.50 we will 
the pipe you select. Ad- 
ditional “Inner Tubes,” all sizes, 40c per packet 
of a dozen. 









- 60 State Street, BOSTON 
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Do you water paper flowers? 
—do you nurse an imitation 
knowledge? 

—do you know anything about 
the theatre? 

Or do you just ta/k about itP 
To really know the theatre— 
you must study the theatre, 
through— 


The THEATRE MAGAZINE 


What is the first thing you think of when you 
visit a great city? 

Where do your thoughts fly when you plan an 
amusing way to spend an evening? 

To the theatre—of course— 

But—in order to see a good play, you have first 
to select it. 

And what can you know about a play, unless you 
first read an intelligent review of that play. 


The Theatre Magazine is a magazine of the stage, 
bright, catchy, up-to-date—filled with photos of 
everybody on the stage and with stories of them 
and interviews with them and—clever— 

No end clever. It is a mark of intelligence to 
read it. 


We make you a special trial offer of four months for 
$1.00—just to prove our statement to you. 


Pin a dollar bill to the strip below and mail tous. The 
February number will reach you promptly. 


The THEATRE MAGAZINE 


6 West 38th Street New York City 
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The THEATRE MAGAZINE 6 West 38th Street, New York 


Please send me the Theatre Magazine for four months as a special trial offer 
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Extra Dry 


Champagme 


The wine that preserves 
for you in its bubbling 
life and delightful fla- 
vor and bouquet all 
the sunshine, breezes 
and showers that Nat- 
ure stored in the grape- 


skin. 
Cook’s knows no duty 
but to serve you. 


AMERICAN WINE CO, 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 
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It is important to wear stockings and 
socks that are all-wool. These shown 
here cost, respectively, $4 and $1 a pair 


fleece provides the warmth. There would be no necu 
to wear anything under this coat, except, perhaps a 
porous light undershirt, to prevent irritation, so long 
as its wearer was not in any way obliged to divest 
himself of it in the presence of a salon. These coats 
are used a great deal in the northern colleges, such 
as Dartmouth and the University of Vermont, where 
months of snow are common every winter. 

The second coat, on page 71, is primarily a shooting 
coat, but it might also be used for skating. The body 
of it is of a hairy material, while the sleeves are of 
soft leather. It comes up high around the throat, that 
part of it being made of knitted wool fastened with 
asnap. The same stuff is used at the wrists, to pre- 
vent the wind from sneaking in. This coat represents 
the wind-resisting, outer shell of which Mr. Fiala 
speaks. Under it one would have to wear a light 
angora jacket to give warmth. There is a gun pad on 


The Well-Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 120) 


the right shoulder, which can easily be removed if 
necessary or desirable. 

The third coat is a Norfolk, smartly cut, and made 
of suede, with a corduroy collar. It is extremely 
light in weight and, like the shooting coat above, is 
designed merely to keep out the wind. It would need 
to be supplemented by a sweater underneath. 

The fourth coat on the same page is made in three 





A specially designed skating boot. Note 
the forward tilt, the reinforced heel and 
the saw edge on the rounded tip of the skate 


VANITY FAIR 





All-wool gloves and gauntlets are the best for 
skating. These cost, respectively, $1.50 and $r 


styles. The one illustrated is lined with a sort of 
silk. Others are lined with corduroy or velveteen. 
These latter are reversible; they can be worn with 
either the corduroy, the velveteen or the leather out- 
side. In the picture you can only see the leather side, 
This coat is not so soft and pliable as the other two, 
which are admirably suited for wear in figure skating, 
where great arm-freedom is necessary. But it is 
strong and extremely durable. 

For any kind of outdoor sport knickerbockers are 
preferable to long trousers. Not only are trousers 
clumsy and apt to interfere with the legs, but they also 
are likely to get wet at the bottom if there is snow 
on the ground, and once wet at the bottom they seem 
to siphon up the moisture throughout their length. 
On page 120 are shown knickerbockers of tweed 
having the latest four-button fastening at the knee. 

The question of shoes and hose is very important 
in choosing an outdoor wardrobe. Once the feet get 


wet they get cold and as soon as that happens good- 


by to all enjoyment. It is not often taken into con- 
sideration that the feet can get damp not only from 
the outside in, but from the inside as well. 


Vanity Fair will gladly tell you where any of the 
articles here shown may be bought. Or the Vanity 
Fair Shoppers will buy them for you at no extra 
cost. Mr. Trevor will personally answer any of your 
queries regarding men’s clothes and accessories 








Haidees Satisfy the 
Most Intimate Cigarette Desire 
(Gold Tipped) 


They are made of the purest and 
highest grade Turkish Tobacco 
with a deliciously persistent 
perfume. 


The Cigarette Without Regret 
A Breath of Oriental luxury! 


You put one between your lips. 
you light it—and you are happy! 
You perceive unexpected differ- 
ences in this perfection of 
cigarette art! 


25c for 10 in 


*“‘THE VANITY CIGARETTE BOX 
WITH THE MIRROR’”’ 
AT YOUR DEALER'S or meil orders direct to 


T. CHALKIADI & CO., Inc. 
503 Fifth Ave., New York City 





The pleasure of living lies in using good 
things moderately. 


It isthus with eating, withdrinking, with 
playing, with working, with everything. 


Andit is for the man who knows well the 
benefits of moderation that we makea 
wonderfully mild and mellow Whiskey 
and put it in Non-Refillable Bottles— 
- Wilson—Real Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 


FREE CLUB RECIPES—Free booklet of famousclub recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 323 Fifth Ave., N. Y. That’s All! 





An extra day this 
month! 


More time for 


Club Cocktails 


which make’ the 
year “leap” with 
good fellowship. 


Mixed by experts, 
of selected liquors, 
and aged in the 
wood to incompar- 
able smoothness. 


All varieties at your 
dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Importers of oy ord 
: rand’s A-1 Sauce 


New York Hartford London 
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Gowns, Wraps and Blouses 
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The March Gardening Annual 


of Country Life in America will have, as one of its 
features, some remarkable colored illustrations of roses, 
reproduced from autochrome photographs. They repre- 
sent, in colorsphotography and engraving, the highly 
skilled and patient work of three years, and are so suc- 
cessful in reproducing the delicate tints that they will 
stand placing an actual rose alongside for compari- NE, 
son. These unusual pictures illustrate an article “ 


on “The New Roses,” by the leading Ameri- “ CouPe” 

can authority on the subject, Mr. George C. “ country Life 

Thomas, Je. MG in America, 
i Coen? 


A Special Offer Jf ee aii 


find $1.00, for which 


To new subscribers we will send “ send the next five issues 

“ of Country Lifein America, 
the next five issues of Country / tae le te 
Life in America, beginning with “issue. 


the March Gardening Annual, 
for $1.00. 


vo Name........ ese e cece cece ee eeee 


Please Use Coupon. 
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JE MoHN 


FOR THE SCALP 


HIS dainty, odorless, colorless and invisible powder, the dis- 

covery of a French scalp specialist, solves the long baffling 

problem cf successfully treating the hair and scalp. 
Aggravated cases of dandruff, oily hair, dry and brittle hair, etc., 
which have been unsuccessfully treated will usually respond to 
Poudre Le Mohn after a few applications, and the hair will return to 
its natural gloss and lustre. In ordinary cases one application a month 
is usually sufficient to attain the most gratifying results, and to keep the 
hair and scalp in perfect condition. 
One package of Poudre Le Mohn should last a year or longer, and it 
is therefore the mest economical preparation for the hair, as well as 
the most effective and the daintiest. 
Poudre Le Mohn’s advantages over other treatments for the scalp are at 
once apparent: It neither wets the hair nor leaves any odor or ap- 
pearance; is not to be washed or brushed out, but disappears almost 
immediately after using; its results obviate the necessity of too fre- 
quently washing the hair. Poudre Le Mohn is absolutely harmless 
and very beneficial to the tender scalp of children. A very little of 
the dry powder is massaged gently into the scalp, and its results are 
pronounced and gratifying. 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


The good effects of Poudre Le Mohn are so certain that the manu- 
facturers offer unqualifiedly to refund the price paid if it does not give 
entire satisfaction. 

Poudre Le Mohn has been recently introduced into the United 
States, and if your dealer cannot supply you, order by mail. Price 
$1. Use the coupon, If you are not entirely satisfied a postal to us 
will bring back your money. 


J. R. JONES CO0., American Distributors 
Dept. 21, No. | Broadway, New York City 
Enclosed is one dollar. Please send one bottle of Poudre Le Mohn to 


the following address, with the understanding that if I am not entirely 
satisfied my money will be returned. 
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come one of our national weak- 

nesses and is at the present 
moment an appalling source of danger, 
for the laisser-aller spirit is directly re- 
sponsible for the condition of unpre- 
paredness to which we are just now awakening. In 
eb harmony with that spirit is our fondness for 
the easy-going obvious in fiction and the stage. We 
like books that, in the words of their publishers, 
“breathe the sweet fragrance of optimism,” and we 
like plays in which the hero and heroine, after 
encountering perils that deceive nobody, arrive at 
that happy ending which sends the audience home 
in the best of humor. There is not a manager or 
editor in the country who is not looking for plays or 
books that float easily on that dull, sluggish current 
called public opinion, and for this reason, satire— 
real satire, like that of Heine—has almost become 
extinct. 

At the present moment, we stand in serious need 
of writers and caricaturists capable of and willing 
to swim against this smooth tide, on whose com- 
placent surface so much that is mean and dishonest 
and unworthy is borne placidly along in company 
with the happy endings and the cheery optimism. 
This is precisely what Mr. Bernard Shaw has been 
doing during the past quarter of a century and in 
consequence he is to-day the most conspicuous satirist 
in the English-speaking world. In “Major Barbara,” 
however, we do not see him at his best. In 1895, 
when his play was produced, the making of war 
munitions was not regarded with favor by a public 
that has since learned its error through the bitterest 
kind of experience. Just now it is, with the excep- 
tion of actual fighting in the trenches, the very best 
and most useful occupation possible to an Englishman. 
I may add, that the young woman who goes down 
into the slums to aid in the work of regenerating the 
wicked, is no longer the appealing and convincing 
character that she was a decade ago. Indeed, Miss 
Grace George in the title part—which she plays with 
more feeling than’ she has previously had the credit 
for—does not impress me as an instrument for un- 
qualified good. 

But Miss George, as a manager, gives us much to 
be thankful for and I am quite sure that in the near 
future she will receive the full recognition that she 
deserves. 

She is endeavoring honestly to present satirical 


= O drift with the current has be- 


Bernard Shaw’s ‘Major Barbara’”’ 


By James L. Ford 


comedy, and that is distinctly a step in the right 
direction. Plays of this sort, aimed at what is false, 
or pretentious, or dishonest, or vulgar in our modern 
life, afford us the finest and most beneficent form of 
theatrical entertainment imaginable, provided they 
are written with wit and sincerity. It is essential, 
moreover, that their wit should be that of the stage 
rather than of conversation or the pulpit, and in this 
respect “Major Barbara” is pitifully weak. However, 
it is a worthy and courageous act to produce a satir- 
ical comedy of any sort, even a poor one, in the 
presence of a Broadway audience, and for this Miss 
George deserves our thanks. 


T is pleasant also to note that Miss George in 

casting her plays, is successfully defying deep-rooted 
theatrical superstition by looking for actors instead 
of what are called “types,’ The ordinary manager 
will engage an actor for the part of a carpenter 
because he once saw him play a wheelwright admir- 
ably, but it will never occur to him to cast the same 
man for an archbishop, although the chances are that 
he would play one part as well as the other. It is 
because of this fatal tendency to give the “type” the 
preference over talent, that competent actors are now 
walking Broadway, waiting for some dramatist to 
write a part closely resembling the one in which they 
last played. 

In associating herself with Mr. Louis Calvert, Miss 





“ing for somebody who could 


VANITY FAIR 


George gives still further evidence of 
her desire to attract audiences of the 
very best sort, and at the same time 
proves her knowledge of what will please 
them. My acquaintance with Mr. Cal- 
vert (across the footlights began when 
he appeared in “Strife,” at the New Theatre, and I 
may add that my delight in his mimetic gifts dates 
from the same moment. He was a manufacturer 
in that play as in this, but the two personations 
have nothing in common save his own talents. As 
he played in smooth face then and wears a full 
short beard now, a great many astute playgoers will 
undoubtedly pronounce him a versatile actor. He 
is a versatile actor, not because of his whiskers or 
lack of them, but because he can grasp a character 
and give expression to its traits and the motives by 
which it is governed in the finished style of an artist, 
He knows, moreover, that no two men in the world 
are precisely alike, even when both are engaged in the 
manufacturing business, and his maker of war muni- 
tions in “Major Barbara” is not in the least like the 
man who in “Strife” opposed his sturdy will to that of 
his workers. But unfortunately versatility is a qual- 
ity that does not bring much popularity to an actor 
in this country. Every theatergoer declares his love 
for the versatile player but he pays his money to 
see the one whom he can recognize at sight and 
whose tricks are always the same even though he 
may have a bald head in one part and a false 
stomach in the next. 


ISS MARY NASH, who is always an interest- 

ing player, is wasted in a part unworthy of her 
abilities and I can plainly see Miss Charlotte Gran- 
ville doing much better in a role of greater refine- 
ment and polish than the one that she plays. Mr. 
Conway Tearle, however, rejoiced me, and is a liv- 
ing evidence of Miss George’s good sense in casting 
him for the part of a burly ruffian instead of look- 
“look the part.” 

It is often said that good plays make good actors, 
but in “Major Barbara,” we have an example of what 
two or three good actors can do toward making a bad 
play, and Miss George, having successfully defied 
managerial superstition, has also violated the well 
known stellar law which ordains that good actors are 
engaged only on condition that they do not “interfere 
with the star” by any display or talent likely to 
amuse the audience. 





In even the most formal stages of 
dress Arrow Co tars are favored 
by men who are thoughtful of good 
sartorial appearances. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC 
MAKERS OF ARROW SHIRTS 
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THOROUGHLY MATURED 


BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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The Sign 
of the Nurse 


SA Noa 
TOX 
Druggists 








GUS RAR ASAE Sw we 


Coe 





You can have a wonderful 
complexion by using EN- 
CHANTMENT Complexion 


Powder, SAN* TOX PER- 
OXIDIZED CREAM and 
SAN © TOX VELVET Lotion 
—but all three should be used 
for perfect results. Many 
women make the mistake of 
believing that a complexion 
powder, alone, will give proper 
results. Just try for 30 days 
the combination of these three 
articles in 


Sincex 


The Public Service Line 


—you will be amazed at the beauty 
this SAN+*TOX combination will 
produce. Make the experiment at 
our risk. 


Your SAN»TOX druggist will 
promptly refund your money if, after 
using any of the preparations com- 
prising the SAN ~ TOX line, you are 
not more than pleased. 

The fact that a druggist has been 
selected to handle the SAN * TOX 
line of more than 125 Toilet and 
Household Preparations is in itself 
proof of his honesty and _ integrity. 
He thoroughly investigated the entire 
line and his rigid examination proved 
to his satisfaction that every item will 
substantiate his personal guarantee. 

There is a SAN*TOX druggist 
near you. You will recognize his 
store by the sign of the Nurse in 
his window. Visit that store today 

and put SAN“ TOX 
supremacy to‘ the 
most rigid test. 


THE DEPREE 
CHEMICAL Co. 
Chicago, III. 
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or 


“The Future of Good Roads,” by Edwin 
A. Stevens, Commissioner of Public Roads, 
State of New Jersey. 


lems in national welfare. 


One of the most vital prob- 


“American Motors and the War,” by 
Charles A. Selden. 


“Motoring Through Porto Rico,” by A. 
Hyatt Verrill.  Zuustrated. 


“The Human Equa- 
tion,” a motor story by 


Lawrence Perry. 


Some of the things that hap- 
pened to Mr. Babbage, who 
hated motors, when his friend 
Barlow persuaded him to ride 
in his new racing machine. (Eee Bl 





By Theodore Roosevelt: “A Curious Ex- 


perience.” 
of the big bull. 


The second of Edward H. Sothern’s de- 
lightful “My Remembrances.” My father. 


The story of Lord Dundreary and recollections of famous 


The story of a moose hunt and the charge 


players. 


“‘A Village in the War Zone,” by Madame 
Waddington. 


German invasion. 


An account of the aftermath of the 


“Tarpon-Fishing at Boca Grande,”’ by John 
Fox, Jr. 


‘“Remating Time,” the story of mar- 
riage and divorce, by Jesse Lynch 
Williams. 


Other Short Stories: 

“The Mad Lady,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
—*“Hjis Mither’s Hairt,” a story of the war, by 
L. Allen Harker and F. R. Pryor.—“The 
Wife of the Junior Partner,” by Edward C. 
Venable, author of the very success- 
ful “Pierre Vinton.” 

In The Field of Art: Brand 
Whitlock on a famous Bel- 
gian sculptor. 


| Geraldine Farrar 

























" “Tf more convenient, fill out name and address and bill 





Ce will be rendered the first of the month. 
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Créme 


e7O 


“I am very glad indeed to express 
my complete satisfaction with the 
delicious CREME NEROL 
made by Forrest D. Pullen. It 
has my hearty and sincere recom- 


> 


mendation.’ 





Use it if you care for beauty 
—for it will leave your skin 
as soft as the petal of a rose 
and its texture as fine. 

Créme Nerol is the product 
of success—the success of a 
face specialist and the success 
of rare ingredients—in rebuild- 
ing worn skin tissues. Its 
pure elements are carefully 
blended— its effect is tocharm. 





Each of these beautiful women 
gladly recommends Créme Nerol 
to you and we give you a word 
from each as written to Mr. 
Pullen. 


Olive Fremstad **Best’’ 
Rita Fornia **Delightful’’ 
Mme. Tetrazzini ‘‘Excellent’’ 
Frieda Hempel **Choicest’’ 


Bernice de Pasquale‘‘No Equal’’ 


Margaret Anglin ‘‘Wonderful’’ 
Mrs. Fiske ‘*Unsurpassed’’ 
Julia Marlowe **Gratifying’’ 
Maxine Elliott **Delightful’’ 
Billie Burke ‘*Rare quality’’ 
Frances Starr **Superior’’ 


Laura Hope Crews ‘‘A necessity’”’ 
Julie Opp **Delightful’’ 
Constance Collier “Most refreshing’’ 





A jar of freshly made Creme Nerol 
will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of $1.00. 


FACE SPECIALIST 
320 Lewis Avenue, = Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Pullen’s booklet, including photo- 
graphic reproductions of ten of the 
ahete stars and describing Six 
other Nerol Facial Prepara- 
tions, mailed upon request. 
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This sporting Lancia runabout for four pas- 
sengers is an example of the year’s rakish lines 


SECOND outstanding: factor in the year’s 

trend, as exemplified by the recent shows, was, 
of course, the multi-cylindered cars, the twelves and 
the eights. Of the former, four different makes 
were exhibited and nearly two score of the latter, so 
that more than a quarter of the total number of ex- 
hibitors showed cars with more than six cylinders. 
What the future of the multi-cylinder movement will 
be, it would be rash to predict, but this year, every- 
where one looked, a motor of the V-type, practically 
necessitated by multi-cylinder construction, was to 
be seen. Certainly the eights have proved in service 
that their great flexibility is no passing matter, and 
no one who has had the pleasure of riding in a 
twelve will deny that it has opened to him an en- 
tirely new sensation in motoring, obtainable other- 
wise only with the electric transmission which has 
already been commented on somewhat at length in 
these pages. It is emphatically a year of many 
cylinders but the fact that nearly three-quarters of 
the makers should have adhered to the more con- 
servative types, in spite of the obvious advantages 
of the popular newcomer from a mercantile point 
of view, shows that there is still much to be said 
about the solid strength of the fours and sixes. 


The convenient control levers 
of the newest Hudson and, be- 
low, the interior of a Willys- 
Knight limousine with neat 
extra chair 




















Lessons of the Shows 


(Continued from page 70) 


HIRDLY, as far as general tendencies are con- 
cerned, the shows demonstrated that it is a year 
of sweeping lines, “yacht lines” some of the makers 
call them, in which enough has been borrowed from 
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One of the new eight-cylinder cars. The Olds- 
mobile is here seen with wire wheel equipment 


the notebook of the marine architect to give great 
grace and a sense of lightness and swiftness to the 
bodies, but not enough to be freakish, except in one 
or two extreme cases. The impression in \all body 
styles is one of length, low hanging and litheness. 
as compared with the bodies of not so long ago. In 
short, the new models have a thoroughbred look. 


ASTLY, it is a year of exceptional value received 

in return for price. Or, to put it in the obverse 
way, which is perhaps more nearly correct, a great 
deal is given for one’s money. Never before, in the 
meteoric history of the motor vehicle, has $1,000 
commanded so much real car; so many of the things 
that have been held heretofore to be the exclusive 
features of the automobile of great price. It is not 
meant by this that the number of appurtenances 
that come with the machine but are not vital to its 
comfortable operation is greater, although that also 
is true. It is meant that the car itself of moderate 
cost is a better built, a more intelligently designed 
and a more serviceable as well as a more beautiful 
car than in seasons past. The choice is also a 
wider one in this field. (Continued on page 128) 











KXLAXON 


There is a Klaxon for every kind and size of auto- 
mobile—from the large Klaxon at $20 to the hand 
Klaxon at $4. They are made only by the Lovell- 
McConnell Mfg. Co. of Newark, N. J. Like all 
standard articles they are widely imitated. 


Look for the Klaxon name-plate. 








This is one of the 
great Art Books of 
the year. It is an 
interesting story of 
the Luxembourg 
Museum whose 
paintings have been 
hidden from the 
public on account of 
the war_- which 
threatens at times 
the destruction of 
these priceless treas- 
ures. The reception 
this book has receiv- 
ed from the press and 
from art leaders both 
in Europe and Amer- 
ica commend it to 
the art loving public. 





The book contains 
over two hundred 
beautiful engravings 


and two hundred and 
twenty-four pages of 
text and illustrations. 
Printed on the best 
plate paper and 
bound in Morocco 
Leather, Flexible 
Covers with gilt 
edges and emboss- 
ing—in fact, the 
best of everything— 
it is an art work De 
Luxe. 


(Size 814” by 1114”) 








The Luxembourg Museum 
And Its Treasures 


By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 





Published by the FINE ARTS JOURNAL CO. 
Suites 806-807 Michigan —e Building 
Chicago, 1 i 


The Luxembourg’ Museum 
And its Treasures 


PRICE $8.00 NET, EXPRESS PREPAID 
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“To Hit is History” ‘To Miss is Mystery” 


By P. C. Wharton, America’s Foremost Artist on Game Birds 


Two of the handsomest duck pictures that have been 
painted in years. Two clean hits, a right and a left, 
and a clean miss—pictures that have been indelibly 
printed in your memory from days with a choke bore 
that you will never forget. This pair of pictures hang- 
ing in your dining room, den, library or office will help 
you live them over time and time again. 


These pictures measure 1314 by 20 inches, they are 
colored by hand in water colors and it is almost im- 
possible to tell them from the original paintings. They 
are handsome enough, we assure you; for anyone’s home. 


We have had these pictures reproduced specially for 
subscribers to FIELD AND STREAM and will mail 
them to you postage prepaid at practically cost to us, 
that is, $2.25 including a year’s subscription to FIELD 


AND STREAM. 
Single Copies $1.00 The Pair $1.50 


e If 
ea Guarantee: claim them to be and fully up to your 


fay wrappsd nthe same bachaae and our money wil bo 
cheerfully refunded. 
3 %. 
i 
EZ 










Field & Stream Publishing Company 


338 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Copyrighted 1915 Field and Stream Publishing Company 














The Million 


BF. Keith's] PD a) WE QU onic Thr 


BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 


VAUDEVILLE tz wort 


THE WORLD 
Those who love tone and luxury will find the appointments 
of this theatre complete. In the bills presented there’s a 





THE 
LEADING 


dash of everything worth while in theatricals. The best 
that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaudeville can offer. 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c 


EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 i 
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WA DSW0 RT. ON-THE-SOUND 


A restful spot to recuperate. One hour from New York. 
Resident Physician in charge. 


For information write to DR. WADSWORTH 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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THE SHIRT OF SHIRTS 


Fine silk and crepe de chine shirts 
a specialty. Plain Madras shirts. 
Finest workmanship. At lower 
rates than can be had elsewhere. 


Prices $3.00 up. 


used if desired. 


Own materials 


No measurements necessary. Write for full particulars. 


137 East 19th Street 


See ee ee ee 
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In the National Show there were eighty- 
seven exhibitors, and of these thirty- 
five showed models to sell for $1,000 
or less. The extremes of the price range 
in this exhibition were from $395 to 
$5,900, although at the Salon the figure 
was extended up to more than $10,000. 


HEN it comes to a question of details and 

particulars, the new things of the year are 
decidedly matters of body arrangement, fitting, 
provision for comfort and the use of materials 
and colors, rather than of the mechanics of the 
car. On the mechanical side, beyond the engine 
modifications in the multi-cylinder motors, al- 
ready referred to, and an increase in the number 
of motors of the high speed, small bore, Plenty of room is as- 
long stroke type, the most interesting sured in the new 
things are the increased use of the vacu- Cadillac by this fold- 
um feed system of getting the gasoline ing steering wheel 
from tank to carburetor, the continued 


Lessons of the Shows 


(Continued from page 126) 
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the Palace. With black upholstery jt 
made a combination: that any son of 
Old Nassau might have used appro- 
priately on the occasion of a football 
victory. Cardinal red with red or black 
leather seats and trim was used for 
several roadsters of the speedy type. 


HERE were also several examples of the 
pastel shades used for exterior painting. One 
touring car with marked boat lines was in buff 
so pale as to be almost white, with a hair line 
stripe of black and dark cushions. Another was 
in café au lait—with a good deal of lait—with 
rather broad dark brown stripes, and the inte- 
rior in a beautiful leather of a deep seal brown. 
A five passenger touring car was paint- 
ed a cool stone blue with green trim 
and green leather upholstery and a most 
attractive roadster on a twelve cylinder 
chassis was dark gray with an eggshell 


Only the handles 

show where these 

seats are hidden in 
the Cadillac eight 





battle between the magneto and gener- 
ator type of ignition, the application 
of the eight cylinder motor to the sleeve 
valve type of construction, and the 
greatly increased use of aluminum. for 
piston heads, other motor parts and 
body work. One car has been reduced 
in weight about 1,000 pounds this year 
by the lavish use of this metal. 


F the bodies of the year show less 

tendency to the bizarre than those 
of last year, the same cannot be said 
of the color schemes—both exterior and 
interior. Of course, it is hardly fair 
to judge the motor car in general, in 
the matter, by the standards set up at 
the shows, because special and inten- 
tionally striking show “jobs” are al- 
ways brought out for the occasion. 
However, it is safe to say that the 
specialists who rule the destinies of 
motor car painting, and upholstering 
have taken, this year, not a few hints 





rather than a polished surface, relieved 
on the door panels by broad stripes of 
red and black. The result of this de- 
sign was easily one of the most indi- 
vidual color schemes ih the building. 


T has long been axiomatic with the 

experts in feminine fashions, that 
nothing can be more striking than cer- 
tain combinations of black and white. 
If this be true of gowns for Milady to 
wear, it is still more true of motor 
cars for Milady to ride in. This idea 
seemed to impress a number of the ex- 
hibitors at the same time, with the 
result that black and white stripes were 
to be seen in many parts of the big 
building. Not that they were used on 
the exterior of the cars, except when 
the black or the white, as the case might 
be, was a mere horizontal hair line run- 
ning around the body and setting off 
the broad expanse of paint. But for 
interiors, perpendicular stripes of black 








from the vivid work of Leon Bakst or 
some of his imitators in other fields. 
Canary yellow, for example, was a fa- 
vorite color for the exterior of cars at 


Above is the motor of the new 
Hudson, newly designed to develop 
more than 70 horse-power 


and white in various materials such as 
velour and heavy satin, were decidedly 
popular. When not only the seat backs 
and interior (Continued on page 130) 


This curved roof Pullman coupé 
has the electric gear shift which 
simplifies the problem of driving 





I: 


‘“FOLDWARDO”’ 
The 


Folding 
Wardrobe 


FOR THE 
Traveller 
“‘Stay-at-Home”’ 
College Man or Girl 


Business Man 
(home or office) 


Sportsman 
(for camp use) 


Army or Navy Man 

















*“FOLDWARDO” makes a 
closet in every room, or may 
be used in a closet as a con- 
tainer for extra clothing, 
light suits, or evening gowns, 
keeping them free from dust 
—doing away with trouble- 
some separate covers. In use, 
holds eight or ten suits or 


Made in washable fabrics, gowns; folded, can be tucked 
SO aT er er eee $4.00 in trunk or bag. 


ee ee ee 5.00 : 
(Samples of materials on request) **FOLDWARDO”’ is made 
of washable material (remov- 


SPECIAL LENGTH FOR MEN’S USE— 
6 inches shorter than regular length. When able cover for laundering),and 
special length is not specified, regular size 5. Closed top and bottom 

will be sent. 





Foldwardo holds 8 or 10 suits or 
gowns. It may be used in awardrobe, 
closetor hung in a room where closet 
space is limited or lacking. 





FOLDWARDO READY FOR CARRYING 


Cy i as 
22 Inches Long 3 Inches Diameter 
Sent Parcel Post, C.O.D. Postage Prepaid. Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory 
FOLDWARDO SALES COMPANY 
248 S. Connecticut Avenue Atlantic City, N. J. 

















Coates’ 


PLYMOUTH 
Dry Gin 


‘Safety First’’ is a good motto 
for all of us to have in. mind 
when ordering anything to eat 
or drink. 


You are sure to be safe when 
your cocktail, rickey or fizz is 
made with Coates’—the original 
Plymouth Dry Gin. 


Imported in glass only. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 
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Garter 
Vid Guip 
The maximum of 


worth is found in 
the “Boston” 


Silk 50c __ Lisle 25c 


GEORGE FROST CO. BOSTON 


Boston 
> 
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BILTMORE 


NEW YORK 


he center of 
Business and 


Social Life of 





If you are particular 


Send 15 cents 


for this 


Petite Sample 


of the Nouveau 


“ADORATION” 


in Glebeas Inspiration 
ENDS that indefinable 


something which mutely 
bespeaks refinement. Lead- 
ers of New York society 
were quick, to learn its 
listing ue individuality. 
Sample is sufficient for 

three weeks’ use. 

Special Size Bottle 
At $1.00 


GLEBEAS IMPORTATION 
GO. :: 1 East 30th St., N.Y. 

















(rane’s 
ofinen awn 


[ THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER } 


Eve who knows 


anything about fine 
writing papers has always 
known that the_best 
writing papers are Crane's 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass, 


Awarded Medal of Honor Panama Pacific Exposition 

















the Metropolis 


1000-OUTSIDE ROOMS 
JOHN MSE.BOWMAN 
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cators for lines in the face. 


out, sen! 
3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 oe 
mrprprementa and! gearkntes ts take tein bac Mf they Bo oak 


I send you 100 samples to select from 


Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar 
your beauty. They are absolutely harmless -simple 


and easy to use—a toilet necessity. Made in ‘wo 
styles, Frowners for between the eyes. Eradi- 


Either kind sold in 25c., 50c., and $1.00 box 
including a booklet “Dressing Table fiona at doce 
id it stores everywhere. If your dealer 
on receipt of 
B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
1788 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 








ou measurement blank with rules. 1 send yes the fin- 





ities for quick le! bate al the highest om orem 

ihe . Write for m samples. (Higher priced fabrics, too.) 
samples now ready. jo agents. 

CLARENCE E. HEAD (Master of Shirtcraft), 100 Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 





‘or Restoring 
Beauty to Gray or 








PARKER'S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff 








50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
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Robes Négligé 


Lingerie and Silk 


Underwear to order 


Own designs copied or 


individual ideas originated 


Nella 


Bergdorf-Goodman Building 
616 Fifth Ave., New York 














Underwood 





“‘The Machine You Will Eventually Buy”’ 
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Lessons Taught by 
the Motor Shows 


(Continued from page 128) 


walls but the seats and the top lining 
as well. were treated in this way with 
stripes perhaps an inch and a half wide, 
the tout en- 
semble could 
hardly be called 
quiet. In one 
town car with 
an exterior coat 
of white en- 

















for themselves 
as interior 
decorators has 
given her at- 
tention this 
season to mo- 
tor cars—al- 
though not in 
this case to 
electrics 
—shows how 
closely the au- 
tomobile and 
the dwelling 
are drawing 
together ‘from 
this angle. 








amel, the top 
lining was of 
inch - wide 
black and white 
stripes running 
longitudinally, 
with a large 
square of solid 
white in the 
center. The 
seats and the 
insides of the 
door panels were covered with a heavy velour, bear- 
ing a Colonial pattern in soft blues and grays. The 
wood work was rosewood. Of course there were 
many less startling interiors in which whipcords 
and Bedford cloths of neutral tones were used. 
In the closed models, naturally, cloth upholstery was 
the rule, while both cloth and leather were to be found 
in the open cars. The electric broughams and coupés 
made use of many materials as suitable to the draw- 
ing room of a house as to a drawing room on wheels, 
and removed the last vestige of the vehicular effect 
by the addition of dainty curtains and hangings. 
With their swivel arm chairs, heavy carpets and 
this treatment of the windows, they seemed to be 
but miniature apartments in a richly furnished home 
which, by the rubbing of some Aladdin’s lamp, had 
been supplied with a complete set of wheels and 
the genii of electricity to propel them whithersoever 
the occupants would go. The fact that at least one 
of the well-known women who have made a name 











Low set and skeleton-backed are these 
front chairs in the Hupmobile Sedan 


T the Au- 

tomobile 
Salon, color 
schemes, both 
for _ exteriors 
and interiors 
were, as a 





To the left is the sensible arrangement of rule, less eye- 
leather driver’s chair with cloth upholstery compelling than 
at the larger 


but less exclu- 

sive exhibition 
on the other side of the city. Garish effects were 
rigidly avoided, and the atmosphere of the exhibi- 
tion as a whole was one of quiet elegance. But if 
the tones were less brilliant, the materials were, if 
possible, even more rich. This was especially true 
in the enclosed body interiors. Heavy velours and 
broadcloths of solid tone as smooth as satin were 
used in some of these bodies. In others, tapestries 
in rich tones, and with dignified figured designs, 
gave an effect of great richness, especially when 


blended as they were with wood work of the most . 


beautiful character. Many of the rarer woods have 
been employed for this interior cabinet work and 
precisely the desired tone has been achieved by the 
use of rosewood and satinwood, mahogany, bird’s- 
eye maple and a half a dozen others, treated in sev- 
eral different finishes and in many cases inlaid. 


NE of the notable Salon cars was a great white 
collapsible cabriolet on an English chassis of 
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the highest type. This convenient body, as its name 
implies, was arranged to telescope into itself, as it 
were, and become in the twinkling of an eye an in- 
viting open type instead of a protected body of 
the landaulet family. With its rare woodwork and 
perfect finish of detail and fitting, this automobile 
looked every inch the aristocrat it was. It was not 
entirely a surprise when it was learned that the 
price was no less than $10,050. Another interesting 
body was called a “gunboat” roadster, very rakish 
in line, very low hung, to hug the terrain closely 
when in its speedy flight on the roads. This body, 
on an American six cylinder chassis of worth, was 
one of the exceptions which proved the rule of com- 
paratively quiet painting at the-Salon. It was fin- 
ished in aluminum color, trimmed with a strong 
green shade and green leather upholstery. A wind- 
shield but twelve inches high gave the final note of 
speed to the whole affair. Another original body on 
a chassis of the same make as this roadster, applied 
the collapsible idea to a runabout model. By a neat 
arrangement of folding window frames and a leather 
top, the ~upper part of this car could be stowed 
away out of sight and out of mind whenever it was 
desired to get even more air than that which was 
ordinarily admitted when the leather top was up. 








One of the convertible Sedans, the Mitchell, 
in which the disposition of the windows in 
the door frame is especial noteworthy 











SPRING 
1916 


Three Custom- 
made Shirts. 

Stiff bosom with 
cross or horizontal 
stripes and stiff 


cufis 7.00 


attached 


Three soft front 
shirts with stiff 


cuffs $5.00 


attached 

You need not pay 
more for your 
Custom-made 
Shirts. 

I will make 
Shirts from your 
measure from the 
best of materials in 
exclusive designs. 

These shirts will 
make more trips to 
the laundry than 
shirts costing twice | ,\(\\ 
my price. Colors 
will not fade. 

Whole value in the goods and work- 
manship. 


Learn What Real Shirt 
Comfort Is 


Fine workmanship; Perfect fitting; Smooth 
around the neck, no wrinkles; Correct 
sleeve length; Ample chest room. Long 
as you desire. 

\4-dozen shirts, stiff bosom, 8x16, 

coat style, stiff cuffs 7«ttached, J aa 





stripes across or horizontal. 3 
stud holes . =e Ss ae 
\4-dozen shirts, plain front with § & .00 
ocean pearl buttons, cuffs at- 
tached, price eee ae ae 

Send for my 200 choice samples and 
self-measuring blank. 


I pay postage and insure delivery. 
If the shirts are unsatisfactory for any 
reason, I will return your money. 
Cc. G. Cleminshaw 
163 River Street Troy, N. Y- 
References: Any bankin Troy. No Agents 


Will send my catalogue of Men's Furnishing 
Goods on request. 














Come on in— 


The water’s fine—greatest surf bathing and the 
most wonderful beaches in all the world to sun 
upon—smartest society of the continent—finest 
winter resort hotels—down on the 


Florida East Coast 


it’s the only place to spend the winter 


“ Ask your ticket:agent for partic- 
©  ulars or write for the Blue Bird 
Booklet just issued—free. 


Florida East Coast 


C Flagler System 
QM 243 Fifth Avenue,New York 
155W. Madison St.,Chicago 















New U. S. Army Shoe 


MUNSON MUNSON 
LAST LAST 





Herman’s Herman’s 


It allows full play of the foot under 
a heavy load, is light, snug-fitting at 
the heel, broad across the toes and 
full over the instep. No breaking-in 
required. “For all-around use,’’ says 
Horace Kephart, in Outing, “there is no 
better footwear for sportsmen.” ‘The 
best foot covering ever devised,’’ says 
Chas. J. Lisle, in Forest and Stream. 
“The only perfect shoe,’’ says Lieut. 
Townsend Whelen, in Field and Stream. 
From 4,500 dealers or direct from us 
postpaid for $4.50. In black or tan. 
Also viscolized, waterproof soles and 
uppers, $4.50 to $6.50. Fit, comfort 
and service guaranteed. Statesize and 
width usually worn. Booklet. 


JOS.M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
610 Albany Bldg. Boston, Mass. 
INURE Na, LI 
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Copr. Life Pub. Co 

















Getting acquainted with Lire is 
easier than you imagine. You 
have but to send us ten cents 
in real money and we will for- 
ward you a number of sample 
copies of the leading humorous 
paper of America. 





Brains 


Produced the above picture. Mr. 
Lincoln, the artist who drew it, had 
brains, although he may have been 
dealing—for aught we know—with 
a brainless product. There are many 
others like him—all giving the best of 
their brains tothe coming special num- 
bers of LIFE,an American paper made 
by Americans for Americans. Among 
these numbers is the Get-Ready 
Number, on Tuesday, February 8th. 


EVERY TUESDAY 
EVERYWHERE 
TEN CENTS 


4 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 











Open only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York. B 


fia Pas One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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Your Home and its Decoration 
: ARTs aNnD DEcoraTION 
mz. New Necks Mas, BRS Se 








THE MOD oF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 





MCA. 














Each issue contains many full Ezery phase of interior decoration The carefully selected reproductions You may secure suggestions and Topics of contemporary interest in 
page illustrations of successful is discussed in complete articles on the cover of Arts &$ Decoration advice from this department which American Art are discussed in 
exteriors and interiors. during the year. are always worthy of the subject will save you many times the cost complete articies. 
with which it deals. of a year’s subscription. 





DISTINCTIVE HOMES 


are not necessarily the most expensive. - To 
create them thought, individuality and most 
of all suggestions are needed. 





Those who wish distinctive homes should 
make a study of home decoration both here ft si 
and abroad. ; Emu. wy reRcouN 











| LN a eno 
‘Complete reviews of all the important . . . SORA TE cag 
“one-man” and larger exhibitions are The advertising pages are a veritable 

on as We § ae Preven sncring Arts & Decoration 1S a new kind of a catalogue of objects with which to 


furnish and beautify the home. 


magazine. It is edited for those who appreci- 
ate beautiful surroundings and is the only on? which adequately deals with all possi- 
bilities of decorative art. 


Besides dealing with the various aspects of decorative art, Arts & Decoration gives 
full reviews of all subjects of interest to American art lovers. The New York Evening 
Post recently said “Arts & Decoration is one of the few magazines devoted to art that 
really is alive. It discusses freshly and frankly ideas of contemporary interest.” 


For those who are interested in making art a natural and essential part of American 
life, Arts & Decoration is absolutely necessary. 


Besides containing one or more articles on a distinctive home, having some unique 
decorative .feature, each number contains numerous profusely illustrated articles on 
antiques, collecting and various phases of art which are of essential interest to all lovers 
of the beautiful. 


Arts & Decoration 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR AND CONNOISSEUR 


The reproductions which are printed on heavy paper and the full colorplates of famous paintings 
— ~ommwmmaneeny are Worthy of framing and alone make the magazine worthy of a 


ARTS & DECORATION, place on your library table. 


t., N. Y. Cit ; . P : 
ees Or Special offer to readers of Vanity Fair. We will enter your 
Please enter my name for a 6 months 


subscription for which I enclose $1.00 name for a six months’ trial subscription, the regular price of which 
is $1.50, if you will send us one dollar now. Send your order 


ne today to insure its prompt attention. 25¢c a copy, $3.00 a year. 
TROP che pee pos roetsneds 6s & owen 
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“There’s Nothing Like This in America’”’ 


A Gentle Protest Against Those 
Who Have Eyes and See Not 


By FOSTER GILROY 


N one corner of the Cafe de la Paix, Paris, 

there’s a very celebrated table. Richard Hard- 

ing Davis declares that a guest remaining at this 

point of vantage for an hour during the “‘season’”” 

will see every notable in Europe pass in review be- 
fore him. 

Let’s sit down. 

Better still, being true Americans, let us order 
two raspberry sundaes and a copy of the latest 
French weekly. 

Our waiter brings us La Vie Parisienne, and dis- 
appears muttering anathemas against Yankee tip- 
ples. 

As you turn the pages of La Vie one by one, you 
are moved to remark: 

“Tt’s a pity there’s nothing like this in America.” 








A party of Americans are seated in the Hof-Garten, 
on the Odeon-Platz, Munich. A copy of the scintillating Simplicissimus 
lies open before them. 

“A weekly like that would make a fortune at home,” one says. 
“Yes,” another agrees; ‘“you’d think some publisher would try it.” 





Again, at the Adlon, in Unter den Linden, Berlin, Jugend arrives on the 
table with your order. 

You pore over its color pages, admire their beauty, and express the wish 
that America had “something like this.” 





For the past two years, America has had “something like this” that has 
rolled up some 50,000 new readers at a rate which establishes a new pub- 
lishing record. 

It has the artistic beauty of Jugend, the satire of Simplicissimus and the 
sprightliness of La Vie Parisienne rolled into one, and Americanized—which, 
after all, merely means the addition of a little more pep. 

We call it Puck. - 

A deep gap yawns be- 
tween the new Puck and 
the Puck you used to know. 

It is frankly outspoken, 
palpably new in everything 
it does, and isn’t like any 
other periodical ever at- 
tempted on this side of the 
water. 

The very men who have 
made Jugend, Simplicissi- 
mus and La Vie Parisienne 
what they are, have been 
enlisted in the service of es- 
tablishing in America an 
entirely new development of 
the topical satirical weekly. 

Munich has been drawn 
upon for the best color work 
her studios could produce. 

The ateliers of Paris and of Berlin have been ransacked for the type of 
canvas that never drifts into an editor’s office—the kind of picture that is 
found only by searching for it. 

London has sent her finest—Lawson Wood, Barribal, Heath Robinson, 
Will Houghton and others of that brilliant coterie who make the great 
English weeklies masterpieces of timely illustration. 

Those of you who attended the celebrated exhibit of the work of Raphael 
Kirchner in New York this winter will appreciate what this desire for the 
best means, when I tell you that Puck has secured the exclusive American 
rights to the wonderful color creations of this most popular of all French 
illustrators. 

No expense has been spared to impart to Puck that quality which the 
— so envies when he says “‘it’s a pity there’s nothing like this at 

ome. 

And the result is a periodical you will like—a weekly that will pleasantly 

Il a new niche in your hours of relaxation. 

Every note in it is mew. It travels in no rut. It does 
nothing because some other paper does it. It is uncon- 
ventional, liberal in its outlook on life, and sends cold 
shivers up and down the spine of the prudish. It knows 
no false modesty, calls a spade a spade, and is designed 
primarily for folks sufficiently intelligent to have ideas 
and fearless enough to express them. 

Puck is built for smart people. It has left no stone un- 
turned to produce the one magazine of its type in Amer- 
ica. I would be making a misstatement were I to say that 
Puck is better than any other satirical weekly, but I state 
only a truth when I say that Pucx is absolutely the only 
American representative of a type of periodical which 
constitutes a very considerable phase of Continental jour- 
nalism. 

If you would give this unusual periodical a trial, the 
coupon in the adjoining column will facilitate your sub- 
scribing for the probationary period of three months, or 
thirteen regular numbers. 


























When Conversation 


Lags — 








—it is quite in order among really smart folks 


to ask, “Have you seen this week's 





You might as well give him up as a hopeless Troglodyte if 
you cannot stir him to speech by casually remarking that— 


“Puck’s color pages this week are a wee bit advanced, you 


know,” or 


“Mr. James Huneker doesn’t seem to approve of the play 
we saw last Monday,” or 


“Don’t you think George Jean Nathan screamingly funny 


this week ?” or 


“Do persons who live in boarding houses really 


talk like those:at Mrs. Canary’s ?” 


The coupon is not an - 


invitation—only a slight 


convenience to which a 


dollar bill may be pinned 
to advantage. 
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THE GIRL 
Winsome Edna Mayo, the popular 
Essanay star, in her film portrayal 
of Mary Page. 


THE GOWN 
Created by Lady Duff-Gordon 
(“Lucile”), especially for this 
production. Miss Mayo appears 
each week in a new “Lucile” 
costume. 


The Mary Page 
Mode Is Here! 


ATCH for Mistress Fashion! She's takena 


new route! She’s stepping out of the films! 


There’sonly one photoplay by whichFashion 
i couldcome. There's only one photoplay whose cos- 
tumesare designed by “Lucile”, Fashion’s most fam- 
ous disciple. There's only one photoplay that has 
a star charming enough to do full justice to “Lucile’s” 
exquisite creations. That photoplay is The Strange 
Case of Mary Page, produced with all the perfec- 
tion you are accustomed to see under the name 


Besowwy 


GEORGE K. SPOOR, President 


Mary Page steps out of The Ladies’ World to live 

for you on the screen. Each week, for fifteen 

weeks, Miss Mayo, in her portrayal of Mary 

Page, will appear in a new creation by 
the fashion artist “Lucile”. 













and name of theatre in which you desire to see M 
New York. We will send you 6 beautiful photo pos 


THE Lapies’ WoRLD 


The McClure Publications, New York City 


See Them in— 


The 
Strange Case of 


MARY PACE 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


author of 
“WHAT HAPPENED TO MARY” 


See It in Your % 
Favorite Theatre! §& 


You know how “Lucile” originated the “Mrs. 


Vernon Castle” style. q \ 


You know how her costumes are sought by exclusive % 


Fifth Avenue society leaders—by the stage’s great- 


est actresses—by the world’s most beautiful women. Bb | 
And you know intuitively that Miss Mayo’s charm ty. 


and “Lucile’s” art will create a “Mary Page”’ mode 
that will spread like wildfire throughout the country. 


That’s one of many reasons why you should begin 4 


at once this great Bs 


$250,000 # 


Magazine-Photoplay Series j 
You will find full details in February Ladies’ World. fee 
It’s important that you read each absorbing adven- de 
ture before Mary Page appears on the film of ea 
your favorite theatre. Remember—Febru- ie 
ary Ladies’ World—waiting for you at Wa 
the nearest news-stand. ; 


SIX BEAUTIFUL POSTCARDS FRE E-—Prite on margin below, your name and address pe 
_. Tear off and mail to The Ladies’ World, ee 


Is of Mr. Walthall and Miss Mayo in costume. 
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The King of Spain 
at Maneuvers 


—From Leslie‘s 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Alfonso has leaped into importance again as EKu- 
rope’s greatest neutral. People and events that 
get into the public eye get into Leslie’s, too. 


Pictures that make you see what the dailies try 
to describe show Leslie’s readers the news almost 
as quickly as the press associations can flash it in. 


Picture reporters in every part of the world and expert writers 
on finance, travel, trade, motors and sports in charge of its 
departments at home have made Leslie’s America’s greatest 
illustrated weekly newspaper. 


Its striking pictures, its informative departments and its wise 
and conservative editorial policy have made Leslie’s welcome 
in more than 410,000 good homes—the largest circulation 


of any ten cent weekly. / which I enclose $5.00. 


Leslie’s belongs on your reading table. Five dollars with the 


coupon in the corner brings it for a year. ei 


Leslie's / 
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The Most Interesting Person in the World 


y ‘HE President of the National Efficiency So- 
ciety, Melvil Dewey, in his introduction to 
“Efficient Living,” the new book by Edward 

Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent’s 

Efficiency Service, says of Mr. Purinton’s efficiency 

tests: 


“One who grades himself by this simple mental yard- 
stick will probably be surprised at the clearer view 
he has thus got of the qualities and capacities of the 
most interesting person in the world—sAimself.” 


Mr. Dewey also says: 


“No man can read this book in a fair spirit, willing to 
assimilate what will help him best, without getting 
many ideas and practical suggestions that will enable 
him to improve (and make more efficient for its work 
in this world so hungry for greater accomplishment) 
the greatest, most complex and most important of all 
machines he will ever see, himself.” 


The remarkable book of which Mr. Dewey thus 
writes, after forty years of constant administrative 
experience and large study of efficiency problems, is 
a reproduction of the articles on Personal Efficiency 
which Mr. Purinton has contributed to The Inde- 
pendent during the past year. 


It is virtually a Course in Personal Efficiency. 


On this subject Mr. Purinton is a world-famous 
authority. After spending fourteen years learning 
how to increase human health, energy, productive- 
ness and happiness, he is putting into his work for 
Independent readers the result of his rich experience. 


He has been teacher, editor, lecturer, hygienist, 
psychologist, social service leader, efficiency engineer, 
and counsellor for men and women in every walk 


of life. 


His best known previous work, “The Triumph of 
the Man Who Acts,” has been read throughout the 
world. His works have gained more than a million 


Efficiency Means *‘Do It Now’’ 


THE INDEPENDENT’S EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


POCA Sass aaanaassaawaaaaaaas 


119 West Fortieth Street, New York 


You may send me a copy of “Efficient Living,” bound in cloth and 


enter my name for a year’s subscription to The Independent (52 Num- 
bers). Both to cost only the regular price of the magazine, $3.00. 
After reading the first chapter of “Efficient Living” and the first number 
of The Independent I will remit $3.00 if satisfied. If not, will return 
book within five days at your expense, with the understanding that 
you cancel my subscription and that I then owe you nothing. 





readers. His help has been sought in every state in 
the Union and in twenty foreign countries. 


“Efficient Living” is based on personal study of 
over five hundred efficiency methods and systems, 
in Europe and America, and personal acquaintance 
with hygienic and psychological authorities, cor- 
poration heads, social service experts and efficiency 
engineers. 


Efficiency for 1916 


The business man in his office, the housewife in 
her home, the manufacturer in his factory, the banker 
in his bank, the suburbanite building his home, the 
salesman selling his wares, the woman buying the 
family wardrobe, the employer of men and women, 
the employee, the teacher, the preacher, the profes- 
sional man of every calling, each will find in The 
Independent’s Efficiency Service for 1916 new help 
and inspiration for the doing of great things. 


Read this preliminary schedule of The Inde- 
pendent’s Efficiency Numbers. 


January 17—Concentration 

February 21—Office Efficiency 

March 20—The Efficient Housewife 

April 17—Dress and Efficiency 

May 15—The Efficient Home 

June 19—The Efficient Man in His Home 
and Community 

July 17—-Choosing a Life Work 

August 21—The Efficient Salesman 


September 18—The Efficient Parent 
October 16—The Efficient Manufacturer 
November 20—Efficiency for Boys and Girls 
December 18—The Efficient Business Man 


Saving $1000 A Year 


Mr. Purinton said in the first article he wrote for 
The Independent: “For our ignorance we pay. It is 
estimated that seventy-three men out of every 
hundred are in the wrong job; that most men utilize 
only about a third of their mental and spiritual 
forces; that the average American family could live 
on what they waste; that our business firms lose 
$100,000,000 a year through ineffective advertising; 
that in the United States there are always 3,000,000 
persons on the sick list; that the number of pre- 
ventable deaths each year is 630,000; that the 
annual waste from preventable death and disease is 
$1,500,000,000; and that somewhere in this country 
a workman is being killed every four minutes and 
another being injured every four seconds! Do we 
not need Efficiency ?” 



























ow Efficient Are You? 


OW, as you are starting out 
on your journey of a twelve- 
month, may we not properly 

put this question? 

How efficient are you? 

This is inventory time in busi- 
ness. Why not make an inventory 
of yourself? Use this chart and be 
honest with yourself. It will be the 
first time you have really known 
how efficient you are. 

It should give you a better idea of 
your own efficiency than you ever 
had before. Sit right down—alone 
—and find your percentage; find 
out where your greatest power lies. 

Sixteen leading men in the great- 
est corporation of its kind in this 
country filled in the chart and met 
recently to read the “returns.” 
Their percentages ran from 20 to 
90! A great railway corporation 
has distributed the test throughout 
its entire system. A great packing 
and preserving house has placed the 
test in the hands of all its salesmen 
and 1,500 of its higher employees. 
A thousand other great business 
concerns have 1.:ade similar use of 
Mr. Purinton’s efficiency tests and 
his articles in The Independent. 

And, now that you have struck 
your percentage, do you need Efh- 
ciency? Read our offer carefully. 


It May Save You 
Many Dollars 


We will send you a free copy 
of “Efficient Living,” and will 
arrange for you to secure free con- 
sultation with Mr. Purinton, per- 
sonally, by mail, on questions of 
Business, Health, or Efficiency, if 
you will accept a full year’s sub- 
scription to The Independent— 
52 big illustrated numbers—at 
its regular price of $3.00. The 
Independent, which is called the 
most efficient Weekly Journal in 
America, presents the drama of 





PERSONAL EFFICIENCY TEST 


In answering questions write 100 for ‘‘Yes” 0 for ‘‘No.” If the answer is a 
£q 


partial affirmative write the number between 0 and 100 that expresses the 
degree of assurance. Then add the column of percentages, divide the total 
by 30, and the answer will be your approximate grade in Efficiency. The 

value of the test lies in the Sorry § and saison d of the answers. 











ANSWERS 
_ (in per cent.) 








Do you like your work? 





Have you learned the best, quickest and easiest way of doing it? 





Are you thoroly informed on “‘scientific management’’? 





Do you know where your greatest power lies?. 





Have you a fixed goal, in line with your supreme talent? 





Do you believe absolutely in your own future? 








Are you in perfect physical health? 





Have you learned how to get well and keep well? 





Can you be optimistic under all circumstances? 





Do you realize which of your habits, thoughts or emotions make you inefficient? 





Have you made an inventory of your mental and moral traits? 





Are you correcting your known weaknesses: mental, financial, social or spiritual? 





Have you discovered which foods, baths and exercises increase your energy and 
heighten your mentality? 








Do you breathe deeply and hold an erect posture? 





Is your sleep long and dreamless and refreshing, with your sleeping-room perfectly 
ventilated? 





Do you drink three pints of pure water daily? 





Do you eat slowly, moderately, regularly? 








Is all your clothing made loose, to allow blood and nerves free play? 





Are you independent, fearle:s, positive? 





Are you tactful, cautious, courteous? 





Have you secured the best possible advisers and associates? 





Are all your co-workers eager to help make your plans a success? 





Do you wish your rivals well, and never speak ill of them? 





Do you work harder than anybody else in the business? 





Have you learned the science of planning your day ahead? 





Can you relax entirely in your leisure hours? 





Are you saving money systematically? 





Do you enjoy art, music, literature, and the presence of little children? 





Does your highest ambition include some real service to Humanity? 








_ Have you a great love in your life, to steady, cheer and f empowe er ZONr ee 





Divide the total ne 30 


The quotient shows your percentage of efficiency 
Copyright, 1915, by Edward Earle Purinton. 











current history, promptly, clearly Send No Money Now 
and compactly—in picture, para- Just mail the coupon or a postal 
graph, vivid portraiture, sober card by first post. The book willbe 
discussion, brisk and pungent com- sent you promptly, charges pre- 
ment. Its readers make more paid, and you will receive your 
readers. Its human interest is first copy of The Independent. 
keenly appreciated. It is timely, Then if you are satisfied that 
terse, trustworthy. The news of The Independent, its Efficiency 
the world, of the continent, of the Service and the Book are what 
nation, of every state, is brought to you want, send your remittance 
the readers’ door by The Indepen- of $3.00. If not, you are to 
dentweekly,in record time;thenews_ return the book, in five days, at 
they really need to know, condens- our expense and you then owe us 
ed, verified, clarified, interpreted. nothing. 


The Dndenendent 


119 West Fortieth Street New York 
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EVERY SUPERIORITY 


of the PACKARD T'WIN-SIX has been 
Verified at the Hands of Owners 


ITH the production schedule now fully met, new cars 

each day are shattering all automobile traditions. On 
road, boulevard, track and mountain trail the twelve-cylinder 
motor has shown itself to be the eventual power for every 
particular service. Q It throttles down to the lowest pace or 
swings away to racing speed with such amazing ease that 
passengers are unaware of change. Q A new thrill awaits 
you, a new experience in luxurious travel, in your first 
Packard Twin-Six demonstration. Arrange for it now. 











PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Builders, also, of PACKARD Chainless Motor Trucks 









TWIN-STX 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Living the Past 
in Present Day Comfort 


Same tropic seas, furrowed by pirate 
galleys; the same brilliant sunshine on 
coral strands, stately palms and cities of 
a by-gone day. 

Think of enjoying these visions of pirate 
days, of treasure trove, in restful ease— 
surrounded by every comfort that lets 
you enjoy the romance and history of 
the Spanish Main. 


Sail Southward on Great White Fleet 

Ships, built especially for tropical travel; 

cool air forced into every room; spacious 

decks; all outside rooms, many with baths. 

A la carte service on New York Ships. 
Cruises from 15 to 25 Days to 


CUBA, JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, 
CENTRAL and SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings of GREAT WHITE FLEET Ships from New 
York every Wednesday and Saturday and fortnightly on 
Thursdays. Sailings from New Orleans every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Saturday, For information 
write to 


Connections at Colon 
for all Central and 


: , ; : South American West 
Passenger Traffic Department a ght a g ss Coast Ports, 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, New York 


Write for Our New Book y Pi ! ha 
“CRUISING THE CARIBBEAN” . re %, Nec BAA yeni 


en : 24 
A story ith illustrations, about Aw 2 G5 Yo Saveangn nt 
succanee re and Ma- oN 


A rga Captain Kic 
Te ach, ES Tes kbe ard” L afitte poe 


others. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY STEAMSHIP SERVICE 








